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PREFACE 


BACK  of  any  honest  piece  of  writing  is  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  writer;  in  interpreting  that  experience  he 
attempts  to  serve  both  himself  and  the  potential  reader. 
jThe  purpose  of  the  present  volume  is  to  formulate  for  my¬ 
self  as  well  as  for  others  what  a  school  can  best  do  to  pro¬ 
mote  language  growth  in  young  people.  I  have  written  the 
book  because  years  ago  I  began  to  question  the  validity  of 
much  that  is  done  in  English  classes,  and  because  I  believe 
the  questions  which  have  disturbed  me  are  in  the  minds  of 
many  teachers  and  should  be  in  the  minds  of  many  more. 

There  is  sometimes  a  temptation  to  teach  what  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  taught,  without  question.  But  teaching  with¬ 
out  reasoned  conviction,  with  conviction  based  on  contra¬ 
dictory  beliefs  or  unquestioned  assumptions,  is  a  dull  ex¬ 
perience,  destructive  to  the  thinking  and  satisfaction  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  my  good  fortune  that  personal  experiences 
compelled  me  to  question  how  far  adolescents  need  help 
in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening,  and  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  materials  and  situations  which  would  suit  such 
needs.  At  one  time  I  decided  that  an  English  program  be¬ 
yond  grammar  school  was  a  waste  of  time;  further  study 
convinced  me  that  values  could  be  served  by  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  soundly  conceived.  Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  here 
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for  explaining  how  the  questions  and  tentative  answers 
came  to  me. 

During  what  modern  students  of  child  development 
might  deplore  as  an  unsocial  childhood,  I  had  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attend  school.  In  consequence  I  read  whatever 
the  family  bookshelves,  the  town  library,  and  chance  of¬ 
fered.  I  recall  reading  Dickens  at  the  rate  of  a  book  every 
two  days;  all  of  the  Leatherstocking  Tales;  Pope,  Dryden, 
Goldsmith,  Longfellow,  Riley,  and  Shakespeare;  Little 
Womeriy  the  Rollo  books,  and  Frank  MeriwelFs  adven¬ 
tures;  Pilgrim's  Progress^  Gulliver's  Travels^  and  The  Book 
of  Job.  With  no  knowledge  about  reading  as  a  systematic 
course,  I  entered  high  school. 

In  high  school  we  soon  studied  Ivanhoe.  Here  was  what 
promised  to  be  a  good  story,  entertainment  for  a  pleasant 
week  end.  Instead  it  was  a  day-by-day  pedestrian  experi¬ 
ence,  followed  by  a  test.  At  first  I  assumed  that  the  school 
was  about  to  reveal  some  great  interpretation,  something 
I  had  been  missing;  gradually  I  came  to  accept  the  strange 
notion  that  one  read  in  a  certain  way  in  school  and  another 
when  free.  By  the  time  I  had  finished  the  four  years,  I  could 
spend  a  month  on  a  novel  with  the  best  of  them,  solemnly 
discussing  the  probable  outcome  of  a  plot  whose  solution 
might  have  been  discovered  in  an  afternoon’s  reading. 

College  began  no  better.  My  first  course  dealt  with  the 
writing  of  a  long  paper  in  argumentation.  We  spent  over 
half  the  term  learning  how  to  discover  and  define  a  topic, 
and  how  to  make  an  outline  (before  reading!);  a  fourth  in 
reading  and  making  a  bibliography;  an  eighth  in  writing; 
and  what  days  remained  in  discussion.  These  experiences 
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led  me  to  eleet  various  literature  eourses  but  to  prepare  to 
teaeh  Latin  or  mathematics. 

Chance,  however,  gave  me  a  job  as  teacher  of  English  in 
a  western  Kansas  town,  where  I  seriously  conducted  a  group 
of  amused  boys  from  the  cattle  ranches  through  The  Idylls 
of  the  King  and  The  Deserted  Village.  Finally  I  stopped 
teaching  English,  my  sense  of  futility  having  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  boy  named  Kenneth.  Kenneth  was  consistently 
failing  in  my  class  in  the  history  of  English  literature.  By 
accident  I  discovered  that  he  was  sitting  up  nights  to  read 
the  Eliot  five-foot  shelf,  a  collection  he  had  more  than 
half  finished  while  my  course  waited  for  attention. 

After  an  interval  I  was  offered,  at  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  a  position  which  called  for  planning  and  teaching  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Oread  Training  School,  in  combination  with  plan¬ 
ning  and  teaching  a  course  on  English  methods  for  college 
students.  My  reluctance  to  advocate  or  to  develop  a  high 
school  course  in  which  I  had  little  faith  was  met  by  the 
suggestion  that  I  had  perfect  freedom  to  work  out  desirable 
practices  and  to  present  those  instead  of  the  then  current 
program.  I  consequently  set  about  studying  and  experi¬ 
menting. 

Methods  books  of  the  day  (1925)  assumed  the  validity 
of  the  existing  program  of  most  high  schools:  intensive 
study  of  a  list  of  “standard  English  classics,'’  review  of  the 
formal  grammar  taught  in  the  grades,  and  some  little  writ¬ 
ing.  Ward  had  raised  a  question  about  what  to  teach  in 
What  Is  English?  but  had  answered  it  by  re-emphasizing 
what  was  already  being  done.  I  began  searching  for  founda¬ 
tion  concepts  in  the  fields  of  psychology  and  the  history 
and  theory  of  education. 
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A  young  teacher  today  may  be  surprised  to  discover  that 
in  1925  Jespersen  was  just  becoming  known  to  American 
students,  that  Ogden  and  Richards  had  but  recently 
(1923)  published  The  Meaning  of  Meaning,  Alfred  Kor- 
zybski  had  not  completed  Science  and  Sanity,  and  our 
major  studies  in  vocabulary  growth  had  yet  to  be  made. 
Piaget  was  unknown  to  most  American  psychologists. 
Sterling  Leonard's  study,  Current  English  Usage  (1932), 
was  still  to  be  undertaken  for  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  The  relation  of  philosophy  to  the 
study  of  language  was  of  course  recognized  as  long  ago  as 
the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  but  the  literature  of  1925 
on  teaching  English  made  little  or  no  mention  of  this  rela¬ 
tionship.  Explaining  to  my  class  of  prospective  teachers 
why  students  from  literate  homes  should  spend  four  years 
studying  their  vernacular  was  therefore  not  easy.  Erequently 
I  could  only  say  that  colleges  required  certain  credits  and 
information,  and  that  entrance  examinations  demanded 
familiarity  with  certain  pieces  of  literature. 

Eive  years  of  experimenting  led  me  to  one  demonstrable 
need:  high  school  students  frequently  (not  always)  needed 
help  in  learning  how  to  read  adult  literature,  and  they  also 
needed  time  and  encouragement  to  read.  I  wrote  a  little 
book,  ending  it  with  my  chief  conviction  at  the  time 
(1931):  ‘'Reading  is  the  key  to  human  experience,  and 
normal  human  beings  enjoy  unlocking  the  door.  Let  them." 

In  1932  I  was  compelled  to  face  the  high  school  English 
program  more  completely.  I  went  to  Ohio  State  University 
to  teach  English  in  the  newly  established  laboratory  school. 
Almost  coincident  with  its  opening,  the  Eight  Year  Study 
(otherwise  known  as  the  Thirty-School  Experiment)  was 
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begun,  and  the  Ohio  State  University  School  joined  the 
undertaking.  This  experiment  allowed  great  freedom  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  leading  colleges  in  the  United  States  had 
agreed  to  accept  graduates  of  the  thirty  participating 
schools  upon  recommendation  of  their  respective  faculties, 
without  question  as  to  courses  taken.  For  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  this  country,  here  was  a  high  school  (grades  seven 
through  twelve)  which  had  no  tradition  behind  it  and  no 
college  entrance  requirements  to  meet.  There  was  therefore 
no  excuse  for  my  not  thinking  through  the  question  of  a 
language  program  for  young  people  and  basing  my  conclu¬ 
sions  on  something  more  fundamental  than  existing  pro¬ 
grams  and  requirements. 

The  book  which  follows  is  an  attempt  to  point  out  as¬ 
pects  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  scholarship  in  the 
field  of  language  which  I  found  relevant  to  the  program 
in  English,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  implications  of 
those  lines  of  study.  Obviously  such  a  statement  must  be 
imperfect  and  tentative,  since  no  one  is  master  of  the  rich 
research  available,  new  information  appears  daily,  and  our 
language  and  its  uses  change  as  society  changes. 

For  many  of  us,  fundamental  revision  of  attitude  is  re¬ 
quired  if  we  are  to  accept  what  modern  scholarship  has  dis¬ 
covered.  Unless  we  reject  the  findings  of  the  past  fifty  years, 
we  must  increasingly  look  upon  language  as  a  highly  com¬ 
plicated  form  of  human  behavior,  one  not  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  mechanically  or  arbitrarily.  Even  more,  it  is  clear 
that  one's  understanding  of  language  is  a  basic  element  in 
his  own  philosophy  of  life.  Teachers,  whether  experienced 
or  in  training,  may  therefore  find  that  Part  One  of  this 
volume  calls  for  more  than  a  reconsideration  of  devices  for 
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teaching  English  or  selecting  materials.  The  teacher  of  a 
class  studying  methods  is  urged  to  take  time  for  critical 
thought  about  many  issues  which  otherwise  are  likely  to  be 
accepted  without  full  realization  of  what  is  involved  in 
acceptance.  The  serious  student  will  read  carefully  from 
the  suggested  references  and  will  consider  their  relation  to 
his  own  thought  and  language. 

Studies  about  the  nature  and  growth  of  language  in  the 
individual  are  today  many  and  their  number  is  increasing. 
Readings  selected  for  the  bibliography  are  limited  to  those 
which  have  had  consideration  by  experts  in  the  various 
fields.  I  can  hope  for  the  reader  of  this  book  nothing  more 
than  that  he  be  led  to  examine  the  literature  pertinent  to 
his  teaching  thoughtfully;  that  he  realize  the  extent  of  his 
task;  and  that  he  approach  the  daily  experiences  of  teaching 
English  with  a  mind  not  only  open  but  actively  engaged 
in  studying  the  materials  and  processes  with  which  he  deals. 

LOU  LA BRANT 

New  York  City 
November f  ig$o 
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TO  TEACHERS  OF  A  GREAT  LANGUAGE 


I  taught  them  the  grouping  of  letters,  to  be  a  me¬ 
morial  and  record  of  the  past,  the  mistress  of  the 
arts  and  mother  of  the  Muses. 

PROMETHEUS  UNBOUND,  Euripides 

When  the  matter  of  the  speech  of  mankind  is  fully 
known  and  laid  side  by  side  with  other  knowledges, 
the  philosophers,  the  men  who  stand  at  the  gather¬ 
ing-together  points  of  science,  will  have  the  means 
to  make  man  understand  himself  at  last. 

RAW  MATERIAL,  OUver  LaFarge 

IF  SHOUTING  and  superlatives  had  not  dulled  our 
thought  and  feeling,  this  book  might  begin  with  exelama- 
tions  about  the  strange  way  with  whieh  edueators  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  public  whom  we  have  taught,  and  teachers  of 
English  themselves  deal  with  the  English  language.  Teach¬ 
ing  a  language  spoken  by  a  quarter  of  a  billion  people,  a 
language  using  half  a  million  word  symbols,  a  language 
designed  to  deal  with  the  minutiae  of  daily  life  and  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  a  language  capable  of  describing  the 
chemistry  of  a  cell  or  our  theories  of  the  great  Universe,  a 
language  not  infrequently  beamed  to  every  country  on  the 
globe  within  a  day,  a  language  with  potentialities  for  be- 
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coming  the  communication  device  for  the  world— teaching 
such  a  language,  we  have  built  courses  around  errors  in 
usage  and  punctuation  and  the  preservation  of  disappear¬ 
ing  forms,  and  have  argued  the  merits  of  a  dozen  minor 
pieces  of  writing  as  though  Ivanhoe  and  Silas  Marner  were 
the  mainstays  of  our  culture.  Faced  with  invasion  and  de¬ 
struction,  we  have  powdered  our  noses  and  arranged  our 
skirts  as  sufficient  devices  for  protection. 

Instead  of  lamenting  our  shortcomings,  however,  we  may 
better  spend  our  time  in  some  examination  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  human  mind,  the  English  language,  to  the 
end  that  problems  and  materials  and  procedures  may  take 
their  place  in  a  larger  scene. 

Over  the  civilized  world  today  men  and  women  are 
thinking  seriously,  as  they  must  continue  to  think  as  long 
as  civilization  lasts,  about  the  use  and  control  of  the  de¬ 
vices  they  have  invented  and  the  discoveries  they  have 
made.  As  man  enlarges  his  control  of  energy,  he  enlarges 
what  he  has  always  possessed:  his  potentials  for  good  or 
evil,  for  preservation  and  enrichment  of  life,  or  for  de¬ 
struction  and  brutality.  The  effects  of  a  choice  are  merely 
magnified  by  the  multiplication  of  knowledge.  As  we  lis¬ 
ten  to  discussions  of  national  and  international  utilization 
of  moral  and  physical  power,  we  hear  repeatedly  about 
explosives,  machines,  electricity,  steam,  atomic  energy, 
forces  whose  immediate  effect  can  be  seen  in  newly  manu¬ 
factured  objects  and  greater  growth  of  plant  or  animal 
life,  or  in  the  destruction  of  these  very  creations.  Inven¬ 
tiveness  is  related  in  the  minds  of  many  to  the  making 
of  objects— adding  machines,  power  dams,  synthetic  cloth¬ 
ing,  skyscrapers,  rocket  ships,  or  bridges;  few  include  in 
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their  thought  that  most  delicate  and  powerful  of  man's  in¬ 
ventions,  language. 

Even  we  who  teach  or  plan  to  teach  the  use  of  language 
—English,  in  our  case— often  take  language  for  granted  as 
we  take  the  air  itself,  forgetful  of  the  power  with  which 
we  deal.  Words  have  a  strange  way  of  informing  and  de¬ 
ceiving  at  the  same  moment,  just  as  other  inventions  of 
mankind  may  serve  either  for  destruction  or  for  preserving 
and  ennobling  life.  Before  talking  of  teaching  English, 
therefore,  we  could  well  take  time  to  think  about  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  miracle  which  we  plan  to  consider  with  our 
pupils. 

Much  that  we  should  know  about  English  is  true  of  any 
language.  Somewhat  glibly  we  say  "'language  is  the  device 
for  human  communication,"  and  yet  philosophers  have 
written  volumes  on  the  role  of  words  in  human  experience. 
While  this  book  can  merely  point  toward  these  larger  con¬ 
siderations,  it  is  necessary  at  least  to  do  that  much.  No 
teacher  of  English  or  of  any  language  knows  as  much  as 
he  needs  to  know  about  his  especial  field,  but  the  man 
or  woman  who  is  unmindful  of  the  all  but  infinite  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  language  with  which  he  deals  is  like  a  child 
who  plays  with  bombs,  happy  and  content  because  he 
seems  to  measure  them  by  his  hands. 

Words,  we  say,  mislead  as  well  as  inform,  and  teachers 
are  not  safe  from  misunderstanding.  A  child,  playing  with 
a  daisy  or  a  rose,  may  think  he  knows  about  it  when  he 
learns  its  name.  But  the  older  and  wiser  poet,  not  content 
with  the  name,  asks  "What  is  grass?"  or  cries  "If  I  could 
understand."  Like  children  we  teachers,  beginners  or  ex¬ 
perienced,  often  speak  contentedly  about  "high  school 
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English/'  ''fundamentals  of  English/'  or  "language  devel¬ 
opment,"  as  though,  having  named  something  we  have 
observed,  we  were  aware  of  its  true  nature. 

Probably  no  beliefs  have  changed  more  widely  in  the 
last  hundred  years  than  those  about  the  role  of  language. 
Psychologists,  stimulated  perhaps  by  the  work  of  Freud, 
have  seen  the  use  of  word  symbols  as  basic  in  human  be¬ 
havior.  So  important  has  been  this  development  that  a 
whole  profession  (psychiatry)  is  concerned  intensely  with 
symbolism.  Literature  has  made  abundant  use  of  these 
changed  understandings,  consciously  using  the  new  knowl¬ 
edge.  Anthropology  and  philology  have  joined  to  discover 
new  understandings  of  English  itself.  Vast  changes  in 
mathematics  and  physics  have  affected  our  concepts  of 
matter  and  hence  of  that  for  which  many  words  stand. 
Beginnings  of  world  government  have  directed  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  part  language  plays  in  our  political  and  social 
fate.  As  teachers  of  English,  we  need  constantly  to  reassess 
the  nature  of  language  and  to  question  our  attempts  to 
modify  and  direct  its  use  by  those  we  teach. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
IN  OUR  WORLD 


Beholdy  the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one 
language;  and  this  they  begin  to  do:  and  now  noth¬ 
ing  will  be  restrained  from  them,  which  they  have 
imagined  to  do.  genesis  ii:6 

WHO  ARE  the  people  who  speak  English  as  their  native 
tongue,  and  how  many  persons  are  included  in  this  group? 
Roughly,  they  number  two  hundred  fifty  million,  and  in¬ 
clude  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  North  America  north  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  governing  group  in  Australia,  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
others  scattered  over  territories  governed  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  There  are,  of  course,  Alaskans 
who  do  not  speak  English  and  some  eastern  Ganadians 
as  well.  For  that  matter,  scattered  over  the  United  States 
we  can  find  native-born  citizens  who  speak  no  English,  as 
in  certain  sections  of  southern  Louisiana  where  French  is 
spoken  and  other  parts  of  the  Southwest  where  Spanish 
and  various  Indian  languages  are  still  used  by  small  groups. 
These  variations  do  not  add  up  to  large  percentages,  how¬ 
ever.  Among  the  two  to  three  hundred  millions  who  speak 
English,  a  myriad  of  dialects  and  variations  flourishes;  but 
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it  is  unlikely  that  the  differenees  would  prevent  one  of 
those  speakers  from  being  understood  by  the  others  about 
common  experiences. 

No  other  language  has  such  widespread  use.  Common 
nationality  sometimes  means  little,  for  the  citizens  of 
north  China  cannot  understand  those  of  the  south,  and 
scores  of  native  languages  are  taught  in  the  various  Soviet 
republics.  Certainly  a  language  does  not  prove  itself 
through  extent  alone;  but  there  is  great  influence  in  this 
vast  dispersion  and  certainly  the  teacher  of  English  should 
understand  something  of  this  power  when  he  approaches 
a  class.  The  use  of  English  by  greatly  varied  peoples,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  vast  distances  which  until  recently  have  been 
effective  in  encouraging  differences,  also  leads  to  an  im¬ 
portant  characteristic  of  the  language:  continuous  enrich¬ 
ment,  balanced  in  part  by  increased  likelihood  for 
misunderstandings  and  varied  interpretations. 

Bismarck  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  ‘ffhe  most  sig¬ 
nificant  event  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  English  as  the  language  of  North  America.”  ^  A 
simple  illustration  of  the  importance  of  a  common  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  found  in  the  invasion  of  France  by  English, 
Canadian,  Australian,  and  American  troops  in  1944,  cer¬ 
tainly  facilitated  by  a  common  tongue  capable  of  carrying 
orders  without  delays  for  interpretation.  Prediction  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  the  study  of  English  in  Russia  and  the  study 
of  Russian  in  the  United  States  might  have  enormous 
effects  on  the  relations  of  great  nations.  We  are  dealing  in 
our  classrooms  with  something  of  terrifying  power,  an  in- 

1  Reported  by  I.  A.  Richards  in  Basic  English  and  Its  Uses,  Norton, 
1943,  p.  23. 
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strument  to  be  handled  with  greatest  thought  and  respon¬ 
sibility  by  teachers  who  in  turn  explain  that  responsibility 
to  the  growing  youngsters  in  their  care. 

Our  Ever-changing  Language 

As  mentioned  above,  the  number  of  persons  who  use  a 
language  has  importance  in  a  consideration  of  word  mean¬ 
ings.  If  only  one  or  two  persons  use  a  word,  its  meaning 
will  be  clear.  ‘‘Kitchen’'  to  a  little  child  means  the  kitchen 
in  his  house,  understood  by  him  and  his  family.  But  when 
two  or  three  million  persons  use  the  same  word  “kitchen,” 
the  possible  number  of  meanings  becomes  enormous. 
To  some  it  will  suggest  a  large  room,  used  for  preparing 
food,  for  eating,  and  for  general  family  life;  to  others,  a  small 
closet  with  compact  storage  and  working  space.  Great 
variety  will  be  found  in  the  mental  pictures  evolved  by 
the  word,  but  the  common,  universal  meaning  will  be  cut 
down  to  include  only  a  special  place  for  food-preparation. 
So  the  person  accustomed  to  a  kitchen  as  the  comfortable 
center  of  the  home  may  be  amazed  and  doubtful  when  the 
term  is  applied  to  what  a  city  dweller  considers  a  suitable 
apartment  kitchen,  but  both  will  sense  some  common 
meaning  in  the  term.  It  is  thus  very  important  to  keep  in 
mind  the  millions  who  are  putting  meanings  into  the  words 
of  the  English  language. 

Words  are  constantly  being  changed  in  meaning  by  new 
inventions,  new  ways  of  living,  new  experiences.  The  pres¬ 
ent  attitude  toward  religious  understanding  and  toleration 
has  almost  eliminated  the  word  “heathen,”  once  common  in 
this  country,  from  the  speech  of  Christian  people.  “Coupe” 
today  means  something  different  from  “coupe”  in  1890. 
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While  language  is  modified  by  changes  in  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  people  who  speak  it,  so  also  it  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  means  for  its  preservation  and  dissemination. 
Some  time,  early  in  man's  history,  he  discovered  that  he 
not  only  could  use  sounds  (oral  symbols)  to  represent  his 
sensory  experience,  but  could  represent  those  symbols  by 
a  second  set  of  graphic  designs.  Thus  in  addition  to  some 

sounds  which  would  tell  his  friend  that  the  speaker  was 

$ 

thinking  about  a  tree  or  a  bear  or  the  sun  or  the  moon, 
he  made,  on  some  stone  wall  or  in  the  sand  or  on  a  bit 
of  bark,  a  sign  which  stood  for  the  sound.  This  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  significant  invention  of  man,  save  for  oral 
language  itself,  for  it  enabled  him  to  leave  a  trail  of  his 
ideas  for  those  who  came  after  him  in  time  and  space  and 
to  study  the  trail  of  those  who  had  gone  before.  Thus  in 
a  sense  writing  became  a  new  dimension  of  man's  life,  a 
miracle  which  we  use  so  universally  that  we  forget  or  per¬ 
haps  never  notice  its  power.  For  long  the  scope  of  a  man's 
communication  was  limited  to  the  few  who  might  chance 
to  see  the  record  he  had  made,  the  single  copy  or,  at 
best,  the  few  copies  he  could  produce  in  a  lifetime.  Copy¬ 
ing  the  Bible,  even  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  could 
often  take  the  working  time  from  the  lives  of  two  monks. 
Gutenberg's  invention  of  movable  type  in  the  fifteenth 
century  multiplied  enormously  the  potential  audience  for 
writing;  public  schools  were  made  possible;  the  lore  of  the 
ages  could  become  the  possession  of  the  common  man. 

But  print  has  certain  limitations,  along  with  values,  not 
possessed  by  the  spoken  word.  The  inflection,  the  personal 
quality,  is  lacking.  We  are  familiar  with  the  differences 
between  what  we  say  and  what  we  write.  '‘You  put  a  wrong 
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interpretation/'  says  the  author  to  the  reader.  Writing, 
thus,  ealls  for  mueh  more  eare  than  speech,  which  can  be 
interpreted  by  the  speaker  through  intonation  and  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  listener  (in  informal  situations)  who  desires 
clarification.  For  centuries,  man  had  two  forms  for  com¬ 
munication:  the  face-to-face  spoken,  the  written  and  later 
printed  word,  the  latter  often  multiplied  to  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies.  While  copyrights  give 
the  author  or  owner  of  many  written  pieces  control  for  a 
limited  number  of  years,  the  writing  of  men  long  dead  may 
be  printed  by  any  who  have  facilities.  Once  having  put 
ideas  into  written  communication,  an  individual  loses  ulti¬ 
mate  control  of  them.  Dickens's  works,  for  example,  have 
been  printed  by  men  unborn  when  Dickens  died.  This  dis¬ 
persion  of  expression  through  printing  is  an  amazing  phe¬ 
nomenon,  one  which  we  would  well  ponder  and  which 
our  students  would  probably  find  interesting  if  we  spent 
sufficient  time  in  thinking  about  it  with  them. 

A  Language  Revolution 

This  century,  however,  has  seen  a  return  to  the  spoken 
word  as  the  means  of  wide  communication,  through  de¬ 
velopment  of  recording  devices,  talking  pictures,  the  radio 
and  its  partner,  television.  At  first  this  may  seem  to  return 
us  to  the  safety  or  simplicity  of  the  man-to-man  commu¬ 
nication  of  early  civilization.  We  hear  the  sound,  and  seem 
to  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  speaker.  There  is  no 
need  to  interpret  a  mark  into  a  sound  symbol  and  thence 
into  a  sensory  experience  as  in  reading.  This  very  apparent 
directness  of  radio  and  even  more  of  television  is  deceiving, 
for  we  have  the  illusion  of  participation,  but  in  actuality  the 
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speaker  is  uninterrupted  and  the  listener's  questions  and 
misunderstandings  are  not  met.  The  listener  has  therefore 
to  learn  a  new  technique  of  interpretation.  We  ma)^  well 
consider  all  of  these  forms  at  once,  to  note  the  enormous 
problem  which  meets  the  youngster  born  into  our  present 
world. 

Today's  English-speaking  child,  like  his  predecessors, 
learns  to  understand  words  combined  with  facial  expres¬ 
sion,  tone,  gesture,  and  an  immediate  situation  often  re¬ 
lated  to  the  speaking;  or  he  learns  to  interpret  the  written 
word  with  only  the  context  of  other  words  on  the  page; 
that  is,  he  learns  to  talk  to  those  about  him  and  to  read. 
But  today's  child,  unlike  the  child  of  previous  centuries, 
must  also  understand  words  which  retain  tone  (radio)  but 
are  divorced  from  the  speaker's  presence,  or  are,  as  in 
cinema  and  television,  combined  with  pictures. 

Let  us  look  a  little  deeper.  The  infant  born  before  1920 
came  early  in  life  to  associate  a  voice  with  the  presence 
of  a  speaker.  Long  before  he  could  talk  he  knew  that  his 
mother's  voice  meant  her  presence,  but  he  also  expected 
other  voices  to  mean  that  the  speakers  were  near.  He  was 
therefore  somewhat  inclined  to  listen,  being  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  the  person  speaking.  Even  a  public  speaker 
was  heard  no  farther  than  his  form  could  be  seen.  Today 
all  that  is  changed.  Thousands  of  babies  are  from  their 
first  days  accustomed  to  a  battery  of  radio  voices  carrying 
no  message  to  them  and  associated  with  no  one  they  have 
seen  or  touched.  These  children  must,  in  order  to  preserve 
any  inner  life,  soon  learn  to  ignore  such  voices.  A  little 
later,  indeed,  they  study  (so  thousands  report)  with  the 
radio  on  and  profess  to  experience  no  difficulty.  They  learn 
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to  shut  out  commercials  (how  successfully  we  do  not  know) 
or  at  least  to  give  prime  attention  to  something  else.  This 
feat  is  probably  much  more  difficult  than  the  language 
learning  of  a  previous  era.  Small  wonder  that  children  in 
schools  often  fail  to  attend  to  the  speaker,  or  that  they 
seem  undismayed  by  confused  sounds  disturbing  to  many 
adults. 

That  our  children  find  or  make  any  order  within  this 
confusion  is  evidence  of  great  adaptability  and  intelligence; 
that  they  prefer  certain  speaker-hearer  situations  above 
others  is  understandable  and  natural.  We  may  expect  them 
to  confuse  the  various  qualities  of  the  varied  media  they 
meet  daily.  Speaker-hearer  situations  include,  for  example: 
person-to-person  conversations;  radio  speeches  attended  to; 
radio  speeches  in  background,  largely  disregarded;  and 
radio  speeches  attended  to  intermittently.  They  may  not 
realize  the  advantage  taken  by  the  radio  speaker  whom  they 
cannot  question;  they  may  find  reading  dull  because  they 
expect  to  have  words  somehow  interpreted  as  in  radio  or 
cinema;  they  may  unconsciously  resent  the  slowness  of 
writing,  even  on  a  typewriter,  in  contrast  to  the  rapid  com¬ 
munication  of  conversation,  attuned  as  they  are  to  fifteen 
minute  broadcasts,  movie  shorts,  and  comic  strips;  the 
limited  field  of  home  or  school  discussion  may  seem  dull 
after  listening  to  Churchill  in  London  or  Nehru  speaking 
from  India.  We  who  teach  English  must  remember  con¬ 
stantly  that  we  are  in  a  stage  of  civilization  where  language 
skills  have  suddenly  become  so  complex  that  the  English- 
speaking  child  of  this  generation  has  the  most  difficult 
>¥flanguage  problem  ever  faced  by  any  generation  of  children, 
and  that  to  date  we  have  done  relatively  little  to  teach  him 
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in  terms  of  the  situation  as  it  really  exists.  Rather  we  have 
continued  to  teach  reading  and  writing  at  the  same  ages 
and  with  approximately  the  same  emphases  used  a  century 
ago. 

The  statements  preceding  have  only  touched  the  larger 
divisions  of  the  problem.  There  is,  for  example,  the  highly 
illustrated  magazine  such  as  Life.  A  minimum  of  printed 
symbols  is  combined  with  photographs,  varying  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  movies  where  there  is  almost  constant  verbaliza¬ 
tion.  The  comic  strip  is  a  further  complication,  for,  al¬ 
though  we  think  of  this  as  a  means  for  easy  understanding 
it  is  really  a  highly  stylized  and  involved  device.  Not  only 
do  we  have  verbal  symbols  combined  with  pictures,  but  the 
pictures  are  themselves  intricate  combinations  of  individ¬ 
ualization  and  abstraction.  Thus  the  hero  may  have  a 
name  and  individual  characteristics  or  experiences,  but  his 
portrait  is  stylized  so  that  even  the  novice  can  distinguish 
him  from  the  villain  without  knowing  the  story  or  reading 
the  lines.  There  is  also  an  elaborate  new  system  of  devices 
to  indicate  emphasis,  hesitation,  excitement,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  discussion  that  learning  to 
use  language— any  language— in  a  modern  technical  society 
is  a  highly  complicated  matter. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  only  begin  the  story.  By  a 
twist  of  the  dial,  day  or  night,  a  person  thrusts  himself 
into  a  stream  of  speech  which  may  or  may  not  be  at  a 
suitable  entering  point;  he  may  hear  the  end  of  a  play,  the 
middle  of  a  political  speech,  the  first  half  of  a  story,  a  scrap 
of  argument  or  conversation,  or  an  announcement.  An¬ 
other  twist,  and  he  meets  an  entirely  new  language  situa¬ 
tion,  changed  dialect,  new  setting,  differing  purpose.  Fre- 
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quently  he  decides  on  his  listening  from  these  bits.  Scores 
of  programs  are  available  to  him;  scraps  of  these  scores, 
even  hundreds  of  scraps,  touch  him  during  a  month.  Selec¬ 
tion  becomes  a  major  problem.  Compare  this  with  the 
language  situations  of  the  pioneer,  and  think  what  this 
means  in  the  language  life  of  a  child  or  man  in  this  mid¬ 
century. 

Time  was  when  to  possess  a  book  was  held  to  be  a  priv¬ 
ilege.  Manuscripts  were  treasured;  only  important  writing 
was  put  into  a  book  or  scroll,  which  was  carefully  guarded 
and  shared.  Even  in  the  first  centuries  of  movable  type, 
books  were  limited  to  a  few  titles,  a  selectivity  we  can 
scarcely  understand  today.  The  early  American,  unless  he 
happened  to  be  of  the  privileged  few,  was  satisfied  with 
copies  of  the  Bible^  Pilgrim’s  Progress^  and  Poor  Richard’s 
Almanac.  Today's  Sunday  paper  contains  in  bulk  more 
words  than  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  It  is  read,  cast  aside  before 
night.  Periodical  literature  floods  our  corner  stands,  drug 
stores,  book  stores,  mails.  Tlie  World  Almanac  reports  that 
in  1949  there  were  1,781  English  language  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Ayer's  Directory  estimates  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  dailies  (excluding  Sunday  editions)  as  57,097,872. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  other  periodicals  in  1949  were 
thirty-one  magazines  with  circulations  ranging  from  one 
to  nine  million  each.  Book  titles  for  1948  numbered  9,897, 
and  at  least  one  was  reported  as  having  over  a  million  sales 
(unfortunately  a  trivial  piece).  Remembering  that  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  are  issued  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
or  quarterly,  one  is  staggered  by  the  total.  The  appearance 
within  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  cheap  paper-bound  book 
as  a  popular  form  means  also  that  books,  once  the  property 
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of  the  prosperous  or  thrifty  only,  are  now  the  possession 
of  anyone  with  a  quarter  to  spend. 

A  man  could  once  retreat  from  the  confusion  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  to  his  own  home.  Today  he  is  beset  by  a  flood  of 
printed  matter— books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  newspapers 
—and  by  scores  of  voices  urging,  entertaining,  arguing,  beg¬ 
ging,  shouting,  singing,  doing  everything  which  seems  pos¬ 
sible  with  human  language.  Words  are  combined  with  pic¬ 
tures,  static  and  moving;  they  come  in  black  and  white 
letters,  as  impersonal  sounds,  as  face-to-face  communica¬ 
tion.  Nor  do  they  come  in  one  way  at  a  time;  at  home, 
conversation  and  reading  complete  with  radio;  on  trains  and 
subways,  shouts  and  conversation  mingle  with  what  is  read; 
and  even  on  the  de  luxe  Pullman  or  on  the  plane  miles 
above  the  earth,  reading  and  conversation  are  continued 
with  a  background  of  the  latest  news  and  bargains.  Such 
confusion  could  well  unbalance  an  individual;  perhaps  no 
other  human  invention,  the  atomic  bomb  not  excluded, 
so  needs  careful  study  and  control  as  does  our  language. 


LANGUAGE  IN  THE  INDIVIDUAL  LIFE 

And  you  give  an  anecdote 
out  of  profound  and  moving  forms  of  life 
and  one  says  you’re  an  odd  bird  to  tell  it 
and  it  was  whimsical  entertaining  thank  you 
while  another  takes  it  as  a  valentine 
and  a  fable  not  solved  offhand 
a  text  for  two  hours  talk  and 
several  cigars  smoked— 

THE  PEOPLE,  YES,  Carl  SandbuTg^ 


IT  IS  interesting  to  speeulate  about  language  in  the  great 
movements  of  mankind  and  to  wonder  about  its  true  in¬ 
fluence.  If  Caesar  had  not  conquered  western  Europe  and 
left  there  a  modified  Latin,  what  might  we  speak  today? 
Would  the  people  of  England  have  still  been  a  German¬ 
speaking  people?  What  political  loyalties  and  controversies 
have  stemmed  from  the  triumph  of  English  over  Erench 
and  Spanish  in  our  great  northern  continent?  Why  have 
high  school  students  in  the  United  States  so  frequently 
chosen  as  their  second  language  Erench  or  German  instead 
of  the  neighboring  Spanish?  What  is  the  effect  of  this  selec¬ 
tion  upon  our  loyalties  today?  A  score  or  a  thousand  such 
questions  may  enter  our  minds. 

1  Copyright,  1936,  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc.  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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A  somewhat  different  approaeh  is  also  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  teacher  of  language  as  it  is  spoken,  heard, 
read,  or  written.  This  second  approach  deals  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  his  use  of  language  in  the  intimate  details 
of  his  daily  life.  The  past  century  has  seen  great  growth 
in  our  understanding  of  the  way  human  beings  use  language. 
True,  as  the  quotations  at  the  head  of  the  first  chapter  in¬ 
dicate,  long  ago  man  was  sufficiently  introspective  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  language  was  a  miracle  which  gave  him  both 
past  and  future  outside  the  limits  of  his  own  existence  on 
this  earth.  It  was  long  ago  also  that  man  began  to  judge 
another  by  his  speech.  The  past  fifty  years  have,  however, 
given  us  a  deeper  understanding  of  language  as  a  way  of 
behavior. 

Although  psychologists  vary  in  their  acceptance  of 
Freud's  theories,  we  would  probably  have  to  search  long 
to  find  one  who  refused  to  grant  Freud  credit  for  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  our  understanding  of  the  use  we  make  of  symbols, 
and  especially  of  word  symbols.  His  work  opened  our  eyes 
to  the  many  kinds  of  meanings  a  word  may  carry  for  us  and 
to  the  difference  which  may  exist  between  the  literal  or 
dictionary  definition  of  a  word  and  its  full  meaning  to  a 
given  person.  Studies  of  what  psychologists  have  termed 
'‘rationalization"  have  also  emphasized  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  substitute  for  other  forms  of  behavior.  Thus  one 
may  use  showy  words  to  compensate  for  feeling  inferior 
in  appearance,  wealth,  or  social  circumstances.  He  may 
fear  death  or  illness  and  soften  his  feeling  by  saying  that 
someone  "passed  away"  instead  of  "died,"  or  suffered  from 
a  "malignant  growth"  instead  of  "cancer";  he  may  dislike 
to  work  at  greasing  cars  but  feel  satisfied  if  it  is  said  he 
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is  '^employed  in  a  lubritorium'';  he  may  accept  as  friend  a 
person  named  Margaret  because  someone  known  long  ago 
had  that  name. 

Study  of  the  insane  or  abnormal  individuahs  language 
has  also  thrown  light  on  the  language  we  all  use.  Research 
into  the  nature  of  emotion  and  the  relation  emotional  con¬ 
ditioning  may  have  to  our  use  of  words  furthers  our  under¬ 
standing  of  meanings  in  the  fuller  sense.  The  teacher  who 
does  not  look  at  language  as  a  most  intimate  form  of  hu¬ 
man  behavior,  but  instead  treats  it  as  an  externally  con¬ 
trolled  device,  has  missed  the  true  nature  of  the  stuff  with 
which  she  works.  Many  sciences  other  than  psychology 
have  contributed  to  language  study.  Anthropology,  phi¬ 
lology,  genetics— all  have  enriched  our  thinking  in  this  field. 

Lfse  of  Language  in  Childhood 

Language  stems  from  crying  and  babbling,  but  the  utter¬ 
ing  of  single  words  develops  early,  and  many  words  and 
phrases  are  learned  in  the  first  few  years.  We  now  recog¬ 
nize  the  loyalty  most  of  us  have  for  objects,  persons,  and 
ways  of  doing  things  learned  when  we  are  young.  A  person 
usually  responds  with  defense  and  love  to  his  mother,  re¬ 
gardless  of  her  features,  her  manners,  or  her  qualities  as 
seen  by  strangers.  Such  an  attitude  is,  we  often  say,  '‘in¬ 
grained.’'  Psychologists  tell  us  of  apparently  insignificant 
infant  fears  which  determine  an  individual’s  lifelong  be¬ 
havior.  We  believe  it  is  important  that  the  baby  have 
someone  who  fondles  him,  holds  him  securely,  offers  com¬ 
fort  in  trouble,  if  he  is  to  grow  into  a  well-balanced,  secure 
adult.  Matters  long  forgotten  by  our  consciousness  change 
our  adult  behavior,  and  often  make  it  seem  strange  and 
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inconsistent.  Such  facts  are  common  knowledge  today.  As 
teachers  of  language,  we  should  remember  that  early  lan¬ 
guage  is  closely  tied  to  the  whole  life  of  eaeh  of  us  and 
that  early  ways  of  behaving  have  a  strong  tendency  to  re¬ 
peat.  We  will  discuss  this  later  in  considering  some  of  our 
adult  misinterpretations. 

A  middle-aged  woman  revisited  for  the  first  time  since 
she  was  three  years  old  the  home  where  she  was  born. 
Without  being  told,  she  moved  about  the  rooms  perfectly 
assured  as  to  the  arrangement  of  windows,  cupboards,  and 
stairway.  She  smiled  and  was  unexpeetedly  and  unaccount¬ 
ably  happy.  The  familiar  setting  recalled  early  happiness. 
Her  experience  is  analogous  to  what  we  often  experience 
with  language.  The  dialeet  or  peculiar  expression  known 
in  ehildhood  has  an  appeal;  we  say  we  like  ''to  hear  our 
own  language."'  So  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  eountry  may 
enjoy  talking  to  a  eompatriot  although  the  latter  has  noth¬ 
ing  of  interest  to  tell.  Unfortunately  teachers  often  dis¬ 
regard  this  feeling;  the  language  learned  at  home  from 
loved  and  respected  parents  is  coldly  and  impersonally  eor- 
rected,  many  times  to  no  suceessful  effect.  The  child  can¬ 
not  analyze  the  real  problem,  and  often  thinks  himself  dull, 
not  interested,  or  irritated.  In  reality  he  may  be  in  conflict 
between  something  he  deeply  and  unconseiously  loves  and 
a  new  form  of  behavior  which  the  school  or  teacher  is  im¬ 
posing.  Often,  of  course,  the  conflict  is  evident.  Accepted 
usage  is  presented  as  the  language  of  the  "right  people,” 
while  the  ehild  knows  that  his  parents  do  not  use  it.  Re¬ 
sulting  tensions  may  be  serious,  and  account  in  part  for 
the  difficulty  teachers  find  in  making  any  effective  change 
in  the  speech  of  pupils.  In  the  United  States,  where  there 
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is  frequently  a  great  differenee  between  the  speeeh  of  par¬ 
ents  and  that  taught  their  ehildren  at  sehool,  this  is  an 
extremely  important  and  difheult  problem. 

Multiple  Uses  of  Language 

Most  persons,  if  asked  to  name  the  ehief  use  of  language, 
would  answer  '‘for  eommunieation,'’  and  probably  that  is 
ehief,  but  human  beings  have  a  way  of  making  many  uses 
of  eaeh  invention.  Clothing,  for  example,  does  keep  us 
warm  or  proteeted  from  the  elements.  Beyond  this  it  serves 
our  desire  for  modesty  (or  for  display),  indieates  soeial 
standing,  wealth,  and  frequently  profession  (note  the  door¬ 
man  at  the  hotel,  the  soldier,  the  clergyman,  the  nun,  the 
college  student).  It  may  be  used  to  enhance  sex  attraction, 
to  awaken  pity,  or  to  delight  wearer  and  observer  with 
color  and  line.  Similarly,  language,  essential  to  communica¬ 
tion,  serves  many  other  ends. 

If  we  are  to  teach  language,  we  should  be  aware  of  the 
purposes  it  serves  in  the  lives  of  our  students.  Sometimes 
these  are  in  conflict,  just  as  clothing  for  warmth  may  not 
serve  the  end  of  beauty  of  line.  Slang,  password  in  some 
groups  of  youth,  may  offend  the  elders;  meticulous  choice 
of  words 
need  for 

language.  Later  we  may  have  to  decide  which  of  these  to 
further,  and  which,  if  any,  to  ignore  or  discourage. 

Let  us  first  remember  that  the  primary  use  of  language 
(one  frequently  overlooked  in  the  teaching  of  English)  is 
to  enable  one  human  being  to  convey  something  of  his 
private  experience  to  another.  Without  language  we  would 
be  compelled  to  live  only  within  the  span  of  our  days  on 
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earth;  with  it  we  relive  the  conversation  between  Ulysses 
and  his  shepherd,  we  study  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the 
Orient,  or  we  preserve  for  those  who  will  live  when  we  are 
dead  records  of  our  private  fears,  understandings,  hopes,  and 
scientific  discoveries.  Language  makes  us  a  part  of  the  stream 
of  human  life,  and  enables  us  to  imagine  a  world  long  be¬ 
fore  man  himself  became  a  reality  in  it.  The  teacher  who 
is  unaware  of  this  as  he  deals  with  language  is  missing  one 
of  the  great  experiences  of  life;  the  student  who  passes 
through  our  English  courses  without  sensing  the  magic  of 
language  has  missed  the  greatest  language  principle  of  them 
all.  One  high  school  class,  however,  was  considering  this 
miracle  and  discussing  how,  through  words  like  ''truth,'' 
"democracy,"  or  "justice,"  man  could  project  an  as  yet 
unrealized  way  of  living.  In  a  pause  they  heard  a  young 
student  half-whisper,  "How  careful  we  should  be  of  words." 
An  almost  religious  silence  followed. 

Through  language,  then,  we  convey  the  accumulation 
of  human  experience.  This  goes  on  whether  through  the 
treatise  on  history,  science,  or  philosophy,  or  through  the 
daily  intimate  exchanges  of  "I  believe,"  "I  think,"  "It 
seems,"  "It  feels,"  and  so  forth.  Through  language  man 
transcends  time,  space,  and  the  limits  of  his  own  nervous 
system. 

Communication  of  what  passes  for  information  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  request  or  suggestion  for  action.  Language 
is  then  being  used  to  control  the  behavior  of  others.  This 
control  may  be  achieved  directly  as  in  "I  ask  you  to  close 
the  door,"  or  the  authoritative  "Close  the  door."  It  is  often 
attained  indirectly  as  when  an  adult  remarks,  "I  wish  some¬ 
one  would  elose  the  door."  A  high  school  boy  recently 
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pointed  out  that  the  latter  sentenee  might  be  a  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  faet  when  spoken  by  one  student  to  another,  but 
beeomes  a  request  or  almost  a  eommand  when  spoken  by 
a  teaeher.  There  is,  in  sueh  direetive  situations,  an  unspoken 
element.  One  says,  ‘d  wish  the  door  were  shut'"  and  leaves 
the  hearer  to  understand  ''and  you  will  undoubtedly  elose 
it  if  you  know  I  so  desire.'"  We  are  perhaps  quibbling  when 
we  fail  to  eall  all  of  these  uses  "informative,"  but  sueh  a 
deseription  ean  also  eover  up  the  eomplieated  nature  of  the 
speaking.  Hayakawa,  in  Language  in  Thought  and  Action, 
has  a  good  diseussion  of  various  forms  of  direetive  lan¬ 
guage. 

There  are  often,  however,  several  kinds  of  eommuniea- 
tion  going  on  at  onee,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  diseover 
what  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  speaker.  We  may  examine 
some  of  these  variations,  many  of  them  highly  important 
to  the  user. 

Language  serves  frequently  to  achieve  social  standing. 
This  purpose  begins  very  early.  A  baby  learns  that,  when 
his  babbling  results  in  "ma-ma-ma-ma"  or  "da-da-da-da," 
he  beeomes  the  eenter  of  attention.  His  family  seems 
happy;  the  baby  is  handled,  fondled,  smiled  upon.  He  says 
the  sounds  long  before  he  knows  that  "ma-ma"  is  the  per¬ 
son  who  does  many  things;  rather  he  assoeiates  many  events 
with  "ma-ma"  and  the  sounds.  He  persists  in  using  the 
syllables  beeause  he  finds  them  useful;  he  receives  both 
attention  and  service.  At  this  early  age  he  is  beginning  to 
use  language  for  more  than  one  reason. 

A  little  later  the  infant  may  learn  to  wave  and  say  "bye- 
bye,"  although  he  cannot  possibly  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  It  gains  approval,  however,  and  he  repeats  it. 
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If  he  is  over-encouraged,  his  language  may  for  long  be 
aimed  too  much  at  social  status.  He  may  use  unusual 
words  in  an  effort  to  be  considered  wise  or  interesting,  or 
later  may  unnecessarily  adopt  foreign  phrases,  profanity, 
or  an  affected  style.  Encouragement  may  come  from  the 
parent  or  teacher  (or  textbook)  commending  the  striking 
or  unusual  phrase  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  regardless  of 
need  or  appropriateness. 

This  use  of  language  to  indicate  group  status  may  take 
many  forms.  A  boy  may  adopt  a  whole  pattern  of  speech 
which  makes  him  well  thought  of  by  his  gang.  He  is  marked 
as  a  member,  just  as  a  soldier  is  recognized  by  his  uniform. 
High  school  students  hasfen  to  acquire  what  they  consider 
appropriate  slang;  college  students  flaunt  popular  bywords 
of  the  particular  campus;  the  soldier  or  sailor  talks  about 
‘‘swabbing  the  deck,"'  getting  “chow,"'  or  sitting  “at  mess.'^ 
Professors  of  education  have  their  own  status  words;  busi¬ 
nessmen,  theirs.  These  frequently  change  rapidly,  and  old 
ones  fall  into  disrepute. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  maintain  one's  habitual 
speech  and  still  be  accepted  into  a  new  group.  The  West¬ 
erner  thinks  the  Englishman  affected  and  “sissy";  the  East¬ 
erner  marks  as  an  outsider  the  person  who  uses  Middle 
West  dialect.  We  sometimes  reverse  the  process  and  feel 
inferior  to  one  who  speaks  with  an  English  accent  (there 
are,  of  course,  many  accents  used  in  England)  or  who  has 
the  soft  speech  of  the  South.  Sufficient  it  is  to  say  that, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  language  affects  social  stand¬ 
ing.  Our  way  of  speaking,  therefore,  depends  upon  our  se¬ 
lection  of  groups.  The  boy  who  has  striven  to  become  a 
member  of  a  neighborhood  club  or  gang  will  think  twice 
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before  he  adopts  the  speeeh  his  teaeher  recommends  unless 
he  is  sure  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  his  crowd.  As  a 
compromise  he  may  please  the  teacher  in  school  and  his 
friends  outside.  He  is  likely,  however,  to  have  difhculty. 
The  slang  which  makes  him  popular  with  his  crowd  is 
due  for  correction  at  home  and  at  school,  where  it  may 
result  in  parental  censure  or  low  marks.  Certainly  we  all, 
if  skillful  with  language,  modify  our  speech  in  terms  of 
the  people  with  whom  we  talk.  Observe  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  conversation  with  a  two-year-old  and  that  with  a 
high  school  class;  or  between  the  talk  of  old  friends  and 
that  of  two  strangers.  One's  general  structure  may  not 
change,  nor  grammatical  correctness;  but  vocabulary  and 
inflection  are  adjusted  to  the  interests  and  understandings, 
as  well  as  to  the  prejudices  and  likings  of  the  audience.  A 
somewhat  amusing  adjustment  has  traditionally  been  made 
by  men  who  have  used  profanity  before  other  men  but  con¬ 
cealed  the  habit  before  women.  Indeed,  the  recent  use  and 
acceptance  of  profanity  by  women  has  been  an  accompani¬ 
ment  of  other  recent  changes  in  woman's  status. 

Sometimes  language  is  used  as  a  basis  for  amusement; 
that  is,  not  to  convey  a  humorous  event,  but  to  amuse  by 
the  words  per  se.  The  analogy  of  clothes  may  be  used  again. 
A  three-year-old  boy  puts  on  his  father's  hat,  and  laughs 
when  it  comes  down  over  his  ears  and  threatens  to  cover 
his  face.  A  man  may  find  it  funny  to  put  on  his  wife's  hat; 
a  dignified  gentleman  at  a  costume  party,  to  suit  himself 
in  the  clothing  of  a  clown  or  yokel.  Similarly  we  enjoy  the 
inappropriate  or  unexpected  word.  To  make  fun,  gross 
errors  of  usage  or  dialects  are  adopted  for  the  moment. 
The  professor  announces  his  entrance  with  ''Well,  here 
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I  be/^  or  addresses  his  wife  as  '‘my  good  woman/'  Less  well- 
edueated  persons  play  the  game  in  reverse,  as  in  "Well, 
Fm  still  persecutin'  on."  Play  on  words  is  endless.  Witness 
the  clowns  in  classical  comedy,  the  verses  of  Ogden  Nash, 
the  puns  of  the  radio  jokesters,  or  the  conversations  of 
most  American  adolescents.  A  considerable  body  of  slang 
further  illustrates  this  use  of  words.  The  present  discus¬ 
sion  cannot,  of  course,  do  more  than  point  out  that  a 
teacher  who  has  overlooked  this  function  of  language 
should  at  once  read  some  of  the  many  volumes  on  wit  and 
humor,  and  become  aware  of  the  role  played  by  words. 

Many  times  we  seem  to  use  words  for  the  pleasure  of 
making  them.  The  baby  enjoys  his  babbling,  and  later  takes 
satisfaction  in  saying  new  words  over  and  over  whether 
he  understands  them  or  not.  Perhaps  the  pleasure  is  akin 
to  that  we  find  in  bouncing  and  catching  a  ball  or  in  doing 
any  simple  exercise  of  skill.  We  like  to  say  and  hear  catch 
phrases:  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too"  pleases  the  ear  and 
the  tongue.  At  a  high  level  such  enjoyment  adds  to  our 
appreciation  of  poetry.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  none 
of  us  ever  loses  entirely  that  early  satisfaction  in  talking 
for  the  sake  of  talking.  There  are  many  ramifications  to 
this  behavior.  Sometimes  we  combine  this  pleasure  in 
speech  for  its  own  sake  with  the  need  for  an  audience,  as 
when  we  say  "I  just  have  to  have  someone  to  talk  to,  if 
it's  only  the  cat."  We  have  here  further  evidence  that 
speech  frequently  serves  purposes  other  than  communica¬ 
tion. 

One  of  our  most  common  uses  of  language  is  to  produce 
rapport  by  repeating  ideas  which  are  perfectly  well  known 
by  both  participants  in  the  situation.  Perhaps  it  is  a  rainy 
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morning.  A  student  enters  the  elassroom  with  dripping 
umbrella  and  raineoat.  Presently  another  student,  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  first,  enters,  similarly  wet.  The  first  looks  up 
and  says,  ‘It’s  raining  hard,  isn’t  it?”  The  seeond  responds, 
'dt  surely  is.”  Why  do  two  supposedly  intelligent  persons 
state  what  is  perfeetly  evident  to  anyone  who  has  been 
out  in  the  street  or  who  even  looks  through  the  window? 
The  answer  is,  of  eourse,  that  this  kind  of  talk  is  what  we 
^sometimes  designate  as  ''phatie  eommunion,”  or  '‘eonsum- 
matory  eommunication,”  or  by  other  similar  terms.  It  is 
important  for  the  teaeher  to  think  about  this  use  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Talking  about  something  of  little  or  no  signifieanee, 
something  perfeetly  obvious  and  agreed  upon,  is  a  sign 
that  the  speakers  are  willing  to  go  farther.  This  point  will 
be  obvious  if  you  think  about  the  very  different  situation 
whieh  develops  when  the  two  students  mentioned  above 
sit  for  perhaps  ten  minutes  in  eomplete  silenee.  It  is  then 
more  difficult  for  either  one  to  begin  a  conversation,  even 
though  something  of  importance  occurs.  It  is  just  possible 
that,  if  teachers  themselves  used  this  informal,  introductory 
talk  as  a  preliminary  to  more  significant  conversation,  their 
classrooms  would  later  have  more  good  discussion.  At  any 
rate,  it  should  be  clear  that  human  beings  often  use  lan¬ 
guage  merely  to  indicate  they  are  willing  to  be  friendly. 

Finally,  we  use  language  to  gain  a  great  many  satisfac¬ 
tions  or  to  achieve  compensations,  some  of  them  matters 
of  status,  others  complicated  forms  of  release.  Following 
are  a  number  of  illustrations.  The  drives  back  of  these 
forms  of  expression  may  be  very  strong  indeed,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  attempting  first  to  deal  with  the 
language  merely  strengthens  the  need. 
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A  girl  or  woman  speaks  with  a  lisp,  conveying  the  idea 
of  helplessness  or  childishness  through  this  infantile  be¬ 
havior.  It  may  enhance  her  attractiveness  under  some  situa¬ 
tions  (there  is  evidence  that  such  behavior  is  often  rather 
effective)  or  it  may  be  merely  the  continuance  of  a  habit 
which  was  once  used  to  attract. 

Profanity  is  an  interesting  and  old  phenomenon,  which 
usually  involves  the  breaking  of  social  or  religious  taboos. 
Such  defiance  was  once  exercised  chiefly  by  men,  and  even 
with  men  who  have  no  moral  or  religious  scruples  about 
using  the  forbidden  words,  there  is  some  implication  of 
masculinity  in  their  use.  An  amusing  sidelight  is  evident 
in  the  fact  that  today  soldiers  and  sailors  have  to  use  an 
excessive  amount  of  such  language  in  order  to  indicate 
their  worth  in  an  army  or  navy.  The  individual  who  is 
fearful  of  saying  the  word  damn  because  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing  or  family  prohibition  frequently  resorts  to  darn,  dad- 
burn,  or  some  other  evasion.  There  is  a  large  literature  on 
this  topic.  The  subject  of  taboos  as  a  phase  of  word-magic 
is  one  the  teacher  should  understand. 

One  simple  illustration  will  indicate  that  this  use  of 
tabooed  language  is  learned  early.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  obscene  words  chalked  on  the  walls  of  toilets,  vacant 
buildings,  and  even  sidewalks.  These  serve  several  ends. 
They  shock  adults,  but  offer  little  danger  of  punishment 
or  even  detection.  The  young  writer  secures  a  sense  of 
bravery  and  daring.  There  may  also  be  a  substitute  for 
overt  sex  behavior  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  confused  about 
his  understanding  of  sex  or  is  dissatisfied  with  his  manage- 
m.ent  of  his  own  sex  problems.  He  is  therefore  combining 
some  feeling  of  expression  with  his  defiance.  Although 
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verbal  adjustment  is  a  poor  way  of  handling  an  issue,  it 
is  a  very  common  method. 

Language  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  overt  experi¬ 
ence.  The  use  of  profanity  or  the  writing  of  obscene  lan¬ 
guage,  as  suggested  above,  is  an  example  of  such  a  sub¬ 
stitution.  Throughout  the  discussion  of  language  uses  there 
have  been  other  illustrations;  for  human  behavior  is  com¬ 
plicated  and  we  often  combine  related  aims.  A  professor 
who  hopes  to  have  an  increase  in  salary  and  a  change  in 
program  may  be  satisfied  by  merely  a  change  in  name  from 
'‘assistant  professor"'  to  "associate  professor."  A  boy  who 
is  unsuccessful  in  games  may  talk  constantly  to  indicate 
his  success  with  his  peers.  Forms  of  rationalizing  are  end¬ 
less. 

Language  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  understanding. 
The  user  may  not  be  aware  that  he  does  not  know  what 
his  words  signify.  Unfortunately  schools  and  parents  often 
encourage  this  very  undesirable  tendency.  A  three-year-old 
asks,  "What  is  this?"  picking  up,  let  us  say,  an  atomizer. 
He  probably  wants  to  know  how  to  use  the  device  or  what 
purpose  it  serves.  An  adult,  however,  carelessly  replies, 
"Atomizer."  The  child  repeats  the  word,  perhaps  tarries 
a  moment  with  the  little  machine,  and  takes  up  something 
else.  He  has  been  misled  into  assuming  that  the  name  is 
the  important  thing.  As  adults  we  carry  this  misunder¬ 
standing  to  great  lengths,  explaining  one  term  in  other 
words,  but  never  getting  down  to  the  real  matter  con¬ 
cerned.  Thus  a  girl  explained  that  she  could  find  certain 
facts  by  "looking  up  the  question  in  the  library."  Asked 
about  references,  she  answered  that  she  would  find  them 
in  the  card  catalogue.  But  further  questioning  revealed 
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that,  although  the  girl  thought  she  had  made  a  satisfaetory 
answer,  she  did  not  know  what  kind  of  books  would  yield 
her  information  (her  topie  eoneerned  a  new  drug  about 
whieh  no  whole  book  had  been  written)  nor  did  she  know 
the  name  of  a  single  person  who  might  be  the  author  of 
material  on  the  topie.  Nevertheless  she  stated  that  she 
would  ''look  under  both  the  topie  and  the  name  of  the 
author.''  The  ineident  eould  be  multiplied  thousands  of 
times  by  reporting  situations  where  the  mere  possession 
of  words  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  ability  to  use  things 
and  to  understand. 

General  Implications 

Perhaps  this  introduetory  ehapter  is  suffieient  to  suggest 
to  the  beginning  teaeher  and  to  emphasize  to  the  experi- 
eneed  instruetor  that  anyone  who  deals  direetly  with  the 
language  of  a  ehild  or  adoleseent  is  dealing  with  a  very 
complieated  form  of  human  behavior.  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  we  are  not  eoneerned  with  all  of  this,  that  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  see  only  that  the  language  is  in  eorreet  form  and 
logieal  in  its  statements.  Whatever  we  do  to  the  language 
habits  and  understandings  and  attitudes  of  our  student 
affeets  and  is  affeeted  by  all  aspeets  of  his  language.  It  is 
as  futile  for  us  to  ignore  the  whole  nature  of  language  in 
the  individual  as  it  would  be  for  a  biologist  to  profess  eom- 
plete  ignoranee  of  the  relation  of  chemistry  and  physics 
to  animal  and  plant  life. 
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And  here  again  I  think  that,  apart  from  Chinese, 
which  has  been  described  as  pure  applied  logic, 
there  is  perhaps  no  language  in  the  civilized  world 
that  stands  so  high  as  English.  growth  and 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  OttO  JcSperSCn 

Because  rules  of  syntax  are  also  the  most  essential 
rules  of  English,  it  is  helpful  to  recognize  how  Eng¬ 
lish,  more  particularly  Anglo  American,  has  come 
to  resemble  Chinese  through  decay  of  the  Eexional 
system,  the  loom  of  language,  Frederick  Bodmer 

In  older  school  texts  of  English  grammar  {now  all 
but  forgotten)  the  elementary  student  was  formerly 
initiated  into  a  complicated  lore  known  as  ''parts  of 
speech.'’  the  gift  of  tongues,  Margaret  Schlauch 

MUCH  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  nature  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  might  well  be  said 
of  any  living  language.  Studies  in  language  growth  are 
shared  by  psychologists  from  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
or  England  without  difficulty  in  making  their  data  com¬ 
parable.  Men  and  women  of  all  civilized  countries  have 
contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  role  of  language  in 
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human  development.  All  babies  babble,  and  in  the  same 
way.  All  babies  begin  to  talk  in  the  same  general  manner 
with  first  single  words  and  later  phrases  and  sentences. 
All  people  of  all  countries,  even  primitive  ones,  use  lan¬ 
guage  for  much  the  same  broad  purposes,  and  in  all  but 
the  most  limited  societies  problems  of  understanding 
through  word  symbols  are  crucial.  The  ancient  story  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  is  as  pertinent  here  and  today  as  when  first 
told  hundreds  of  years  ago.^  Much  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  language,  in  this  deeper  sense,  is  therefore 
a  subject  for  consideration  in  history,  sociology,  psychology, 
anthropology,  or  philosophy.  The  teacher  of  English  who 
does  not  understand  how  these  relationships  exist  and  that 
the  study  of  language  transcends  the  limits  of  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  field  is  often  more  dangerous  than  no  teacher  at 
all.  The  lines  of  study  indicated  in  the  previous  chapters 
are  therefore  basic,  as  are  those  growing  out  of  genetic 
investigations  (Chapter  6)  and  semantics  (Chapter  5). 

Special  Characteristics  of  English 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  person  teaching  English 
to  English-speaking  children  or  to  young  people  should 
not  only  look  at  languages  in  general  but  also  at  English 
in  particular.  Unfortunately  such  work  has  too  often  been 
done  without  reference  to  the  social  values  involved,  and 
sometimes,  without  comparison  to  other  and  differing  lan¬ 
guages.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  too  little  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  growth  and  changing  structure  and 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  English  at  a  point  of 

1  Note  Carl  Sandburg’s  use  of  this  story  in  his  introduction  to  The 
People,  Yes,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1936,  p.  3. 
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change.  In  more  specific  terms  this  means  that  many 
teachers  have  studied  English  grammar  as  mere  elassifiea- 
tion  and  formal  structure^  and  have  taught  this  strueture 
without  reference  to  a  long  view;  that  elassification  of 
words  (into  parts  of  speeeh)  and  diseussion  of  ease  and 
verb  agreement  (limited  in  value  to  soeial  approval)  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  elarity,  semanties,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  role  of  language  in  soeiety.  For  the  researeh 
seholar  it  is  possible  that  speeialization  will  in  many  eases 
mean  narrowing  of  interest;  but  even  for  the  speeialist  it 
should  not  mean  loss  of  perspeetive. 

The  high  sehool  teaeher  whose  courses  in  language  struc¬ 
ture  make  him  less  sensitive  to  larger  values  and  who  eomes 
to  apply  his  understanding  as  preseription  rather  than  de- 
seription  is  unfortunate  indeed.  It  should  be  stated  here 
with  emphasis,  however,  that  this  is  no  argument  for  ig¬ 
norance  about  grammatieal  strueture.  The  teaeher  needs 
a  grounding  in  all  aspeets  of  grammar  whieh  should  go 
far  beyond  that  needed  by  his  students  or  by  those  whose 
aim  is  merely  to  use  and  reeognize  good  usage.  Questions 
on  grammatieal  interpretation  sent  to  The  English  Journal 
are  evidenee  of  two  deplorable  matters:  first,  that  many 
teaehers  have  merely  elementary  understanding  of  the 
function  of  inflection  in  our  language  and  a  false  and  un- 
scholarly  notion  that  elassifieation  is  the  first  funetion  of 
grammar;  and  seeond,  that  their  limited  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  English  structure  and  its  relation  to  the  strue- 
tures  of  other  languages  gives  them  insuffieient  perspective 
to  do  more  than  memorize  a  few  so-ealled  'fiules^'  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  fix  them  to  speeifie  loeations.  The  teaeher  who 
does  not  see  in  ‘'It  is  me'"  and  “Who  do  you  want’'  any- 
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thing  but  carelessness  or  ignorance  needs  to  study  gram¬ 
mar  until  he  understands  the  relation  of  word  order  to  the 
functions  once  expressed  entirely  by  case."  Frequently 
what  passes  for  ‘‘maintenance  of  standards’'  is  merely  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  little  learning  is  as  dangerous  now  as  ever. 

The  literature  on  the  nature  and  trends  in  the  growth 
of  English  is  extensive  and  scholarly,  but  until  recent  years 
the  conclusions  were  available  only  to  those  who  could 
spend  much  time  in  close  study.  Colleges  and  graduate 
schools  have  offered  numerous  courses,  but  for  the  high 
school  teacher  these  have  frequently  been  impossible.  The 
teacher’s  responsibility  to  guide  reading,  teach  criticism 
and  writing,  share  in  curriculum  making,  and  develop 
methods  of  classroom  procedure  is  so  heavy  as  to  preclude 
continued  study  of  comparative  grammar,  philology,  or 
foreign  languages.  Usually  of  these  latter  the  English 
teacher  acquires  only  a  superficial  use  and  understanding. 

It  is  today  possible,  however,  for  any  literate  teacher  of 
English  to  acquire  for  himself  a  good  perspective.  Such 
books  ®  as  Jespersen’s  Language^  Its  Nature^  Development^ 
and  Origin;  Schlauch’s  The  Gift  of  Tongues;  or  Bodmer’s 
The  Loom  of  Language  will  enable  him  to  grasp  the  re¬ 
lation  of  English  to  the  languages  of  the  world,  to  see  its 
structure  as  among  many  possible  structures,  to  discover 
its  major  trends,  and  in  general  to  sense  the  fluid  nature 
of  the  stuff  he  teaches.  While  by  no  means  making  him 
a  linguist  or  a  scholar,  such  reading  will  broaden  his  under¬ 
standing  and  give  him  that  real  freedom  which  rests  upon 

2  See,  for  example,  Charles  Fries,  American  English  Grammar,  Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts,  1940,  pp.  90-91. 

3  See  quotations  at  head  of  this  chapter. 
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acceptance  of  research  and  scholarship.  A  list  of  such  help¬ 
ful  books  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

At  this  point  there  may  be  teachers  or  students  who  will 
object,  saying  that  their  work  is  to  be  with  junior  or  senior 
high  school  students  and  that  consequently  only  elemen¬ 
tary  knowledge  is  necessary.  Danger  lies  in  failure  to  see 
that  our  teaching  is  determined  in  quality  and  direction 
by  our  larger  understandings.  A  simple  illustration  will  per¬ 
haps  suffice. 

Many  teachers  of  English  are  guilty  of  urging  the  study 
of  Latin  for  the  reason  that  ''English  is  based  on  Latin.''  ^ 
English  is  fundamentally  a  Germanic  language.  The  im¬ 
pact  of  Norman-Erench  on  Anglo-Saxon  has,  moreover, 
produced  a  grammar  with  principles  differing  obviously 
from  those  which  governed  both  Latin  and  Old  English. 

Four  Questions  for  the  Teacher 

Before  considering  how  to  teach,  therefore,  there  are 
certain  knowledges  and  understandings  about  English 
which  every  teacher  of  that  language  should  have.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  general  questions  are  not  of  equal  value,  nor  are 
they  the  only  important  ones  which  might  be  asked;  but 

4  There  are,  of  course,  valid  reasons  for  the  study  of  Latin  by  certain 
students.  One,  in  contrast  to  that  given  above,  is  that  since  Latin  is  an 
inflected  language  its  study  enables  the  student  to  understand  through 
comparison  the  advantages  of  a  language  free  from  dependence  on  in¬ 
flection  as  a  guide  to  meaning.  English  is  such  a  language  today.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  many  teachers  of  both  Latin  and  English  prefer  to  pattern  their 
teaching  of  Latin  on  the  student’s  meager  knowledge  of  English  gram¬ 
mar,  attempting  to  establish  a  likeness  which  no  longer  exists  to  Latin 
structure.  Hence  the  frequent  complaint  of  Latin  teachers  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  know  grammar.  Actually  if  they  did  understand  English 
grammar,  they  would  find  its  chief  use  in  Latin  as  contrast. 
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they  may  serve  as  a  test  sinee  any  sueh  line  of  study  in¬ 
evitably  leads  to  others. 

1.  Do  I  know  the  place  of  English  among  world  lan¬ 
guages? 

A  geography  teaeher  who  did  not  have  a  map  showing 
the  areas  eontrolled  by  eaeh  nation  on  the  earth  would  be 
a  strange  teaeher  of  geography.  He  needs  information  not 
only  on  land-mass  but  on  its  relation  to  cultures  and  peo¬ 
ples.  Similarly  the  teacher  of  language  (English  or  any 
other)  should  know  what  languages  are  used  today  and 
where  they  may  be  found.  Many  teachers  actually  do  not 
possess  language  maps,  nor  could  they  prepare  such.  What 
languages  are  spoken  in  India?  How  uniform  is  the  speech 
of  China?  How  many  people  speak  Russian?  What  great 
language  families  are  there  and  how  are  they  distributed? 
Are  there  languages  without  subject-predicate  base?  How 
do  they  operate?  How  are  languages  related  to  political 
sympathies  today? 

2.  Am  I  clear  about  the  major  changes  which  have 
marked  the  development  of  English? 

Most  teachers  of  English  have  struggled  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  have  at  least  attempted  some  reading  of  Middle 
English.  They  may  also  have  read  Elizabethan  literature, 
though  often  with  modernized  spelling  and  some  mod¬ 
ernization  of  inflection.  These  samples  of  the  language 
are  not  sufficient  to  give  an  understanding  of  English 
trends;  there  is  need  for  an  examination  of  lines  of  growth. 
A  teacher  should  certainly  know  (what  some  high  school 
textbooks  seem  to  contradict)  lhat  word  order  is  the  key 
to  the  English  sentence;  that  inflections  in  English  are  now 
largely  unessential  to  meaning;  that  the  present  use  of  sin- 
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gle  words  (''still/'  ‘'play/'  for  example)  in  a  variety  of  fune- 
tional  eategories  is  related  to  growing  importanee  of  word 
order  and  the  steady  loss  of  infleetions.  Despite  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  still  ask  students  to  "make  a  list  of  nouns";  we 
teach  about  "who"  in  "Who  did  you  see?"  as  if  only  one 
principle  could  affect  that  first  word;  and  we  actually  seem 
to  wonder  why  our  students  continue  to  write,  "Everybody 
put  on  their  hats."  The  teacher  of  English  is  as  responsible 
for  knowing  the  principles  involved  in  the  locutions  just 
presented  as  is  the  science  teacher  for  knowing  why  a 
feather  is  slow  in  reaching  the  ground. 

There  are  other  important  questions.  What  are  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Indo-European  languages  to  each  other? 
What  groups  are  represented  in  Europe?  What  is  meant 
by  the  writer  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  when  he 
mentions  Chinese?  What  general  understanding  makes  the 
introduction  to  any  new  language  less  baffling? 

The  world  which  is  possible  for  our  students  (if  any 
civilized  world  is  to  remain)  is  one  in  which  it  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  necessary  to  speak  more  than  one  language. 
World  War  II  was  responsible  for  a  hasty  teaching  of 
many  languages.  It  is  possible  that  we  teachers  of  English 
have  done  little  to  make  students  ready  for  other  languages. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  teach  the  kind  of 
grammar  the  other  languages  have.  Case,  for  example,  is 
a  different  problem  in  English  than  in  Latin.  The  need  for 
learning  a  conjugation  by  English-speaking  students  of 
English  is  doubtful  in  so  far  as  use  is  concerned;  in  Latin 
knowledge  of  conjugation  is  much  more  valuable.  We 
have,  indeed,  so  misconstrued  our  English  grammar  that 
differences  between  it  and  the  grammar  of  other  tongues 
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have  been  blurred.  Indeed^  many  foreign  language  teachers, 
trained  in  American  schools,  fondly  think  that  if  English 
grammar  were  properly  taught  they  would  have  no  prob¬ 
lem.  Actually  what  they  are  thinking  about  are  the  forms 
essential  to  a  highly  inflected  language,  which  English  is 
no  longer.  The  informed  English  teacher  will  be  able  to 
explain  this. 

There  are  other  questions.  The  answers  may  have  to  be 
sought  in  an  advanced  course  in  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican-English  grammar.  Lacking  such  aid,  the  teacher  with 
good  wits  can  inform  himself  through  careful  study  of  a 
scholarly  text.  Until  such  information  is  digested,  the  best 
course  is  to  avoid  all  mention  of  grammar. 

3.  Am  I  aware  of  the  effect  of  social  change  on  language? 

What  effect,  for  example,  has  the  attempt  to  educate  an 
entire  people  had  on  distinctions  between  spoken  and  liter¬ 
ary  language?  How  is  change  in  the  language  related  to  the 
increased  numbers  in  the  secondary  school?  To  the  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  persons  broadcasting  from  all  sections  of 
the  country?  To  the  sudden  development  in  this  country 
of  inexpensive  books,  ranging  in  virtue  from  cheap  mys¬ 
teries  to  the  greatest  classics  the  world  has  known?  When 
the  Normans  invaded  England,  a  new  language  was  cre¬ 
ated.  How  has  the  mingling  of  many  peoples  affected  the 
English  of  Americans?  What  effect  have  inventions  and 
discoveries  in  science  had  upon  language,  in  addition  to 
giving  us  new  names?  For  thousands  of  years  men  spoke 
about  the  boundaries  of  estates  and  nations.  Those  bound¬ 
aries  were  lines  upon  the  earth,  but  air  travel  has  resulted 
in  an  extension  of  these  lines  into  the  stratosphere.  The 
lines  are  invisible  now,  but  they  are  still  called  ''bound- 
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aries/^  What  language  changes  are  necessary?  How  rapidly 
can  they  come?  What  influences  tend  to  make  language 
static?  What  does  the  typewriter  have  to  do  with  usage? 
With  form?  Why  is  spelling  reform  at  war  with  printing 
and  typing?  Some  of  these  questions  are  large,  some  minor. 
What,  to  borrow  from  Korzybski,  is  the  relation  of  the 
map  (words)  to  the  territory  (world  of  the  senses  and  the 
mind)  of  our  society?  This  latter  is  a  large  question,  and 
will  be  elaborated  in  the  next  chapter. 

4.  Do  I  know  who  are  the  leaders  in  my  field,  and  do 
I  use  the  great  source  books  intelligently? 

Many  teachers  are  sadly  limited  through  lack  of  a  library 
on  the  English  language.  True  they  have,  either  in  their 
own  homes  or  in  the  schoolroom,  an  unabridged  diction¬ 
ary,  and  they  own  a  high  school  (elementary)  grammar  and 
perhaps  a  handbook  of  usage.  Many  do  not  go  beyond  this 
in  facilities.  Nor  do  they  know  too  much  about  how  a  dic¬ 
tionary  is  made,  what  are  its  limitations,  its  purposes.  A 
modest  library  for  reference  is  imperative  for  the  prospec¬ 
tive  teacher  as  well  as  for  the  one  in  service.  If  it  must  be 
borrowed,  that  is  inconvenient.  Many  teachers  lack  class¬ 
room  equipment  because  they  do  not  insist  upon  having 
it.  They  are  like  a  teacher  of  science  who  fails  to  request 
a  microscope,  beakers,  chemicals,  fire,  or  electrical  equip¬ 
ment.  How  does  one  study  the  grammar  of  a  language  he 
does  not  speak?  What  are  the  best  source  books  on  the 
present  structure  of  English?  Asked  to  name  important 
English  grammarians  recently,  the  best  a  group  of  teachers 
could  do  was  to  name  two  or  three  makers  of  high  school 
and  college  texts. 

Other  questions  are  equally  important.  Where  are  there 
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centers  for  the  study  of  English?  What  are  the  major  ques¬ 
tions  being  discussed  about  language— partieularly  English 
—today?  Who  are  leaders  in  such  discussions?  Have  there 
been  great  teaehers  of  English?  Who  have  they  been?  Who 
are  outstanding  now?  Have  they  written  about  their  work? 
What  have  psyehologists  (Freud,  for  example)  and  scien¬ 
tists  (Bridgman,  to  illustrate)  contributed  to  language 
study?  Where  does  one  find  current  research  on  the  nature 
of  language?  On  philology?  On  the  theories  of  critieism? 
What  magazines  and  indexes  are  important  to  a  teacher 
of  English? 

We  tell  our  pupils  that  they  should  know  where  to  find 
information— in  dictionaries,  or  encyclopedias,  or  reference 
books.  How  well  do  we  know  the  sources  for  needed  in¬ 
formation  in  our  own  field? 


THE  STUDY  OF  MEANINGS: 
SEMANTICS 


'‘Whafs  the  use  of  their  having  names/'  the  Gnat 
saidy  'hf  they  wont  answer  to  them?" 

*'No  use  to  them/’  said  Alice,  ''hut  it’s  useful  to  the 
people  who  name  them,  I  suppose.  If  not,  why  do 
things  have  names  at  all?" 

THROUGH  THE  LOOKING-GLASS,  Lcwis  Corroll 

THROUGHOUT  the  preceding  chapters  there  have  been 
suggestions  that  the  teacher  of  language  today  must  think 
through  his  philosophy  of  language  and  his  theory  of  mean¬ 
ings  before  beginning  to  teach  either  speaking  and  writing 
or  reading.  We  often  take  it  for  granted  that  teachers  of 
English  have  done  this.  There  has  been  much  talk  in  teach¬ 
ers'  meetings  and  in  classrooms  about  finding  out  meanings, 
but  frequently  this  has  been  limited  to  discovering  a  dic¬ 
tionary  definition  and  applying  it  in  a  particular  sentence. 
Indeed,  sometimes  there  has  been  no  sentence  at  all,  and 
children  have  actually  been  set  at  hunting  up  definitions 
of  words  which  they  were  not  using  or  reading,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  this  miscellaneous  information  would  some 
day  prove  of  assistance.  Probably  the  individual  who  sud¬ 
denly  remembered  a  definition  memorized  in  class  and  ap- 
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plied  it  to  a  given  situation  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  mu¬ 
seum  piece  rather  than  a  normal  human  being.  Fortunately 
the  practice  of  such  scattered  and  meaningless  study  of 
'Vocabulary''  represents  an  extreme  which  is  seldom  found. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  just  beginning  to  sense  what  is 
involved  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  nature  of  meaning. 

Of  course,  the  study  of  meanings  is  a  lifelong  process  and 
one  which  the  teacher  of  English  will  continue  throughout 
his  work.  Some  intensive  thinking  about  it  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  a  part  of  his  education  in  preparation  for  his  role. 

For  many  years,  the  chief  emphasis  on  study  of  meanings 
was  found  in  examination  of  roots,  and  a  history  of  the 
change  through  which  a  given  word  had  gone.  This  is  an 
interesting  experience,  and  the  field  of  linguistics  owes 
much  to  the  philologist.  We  are  seeing,  however,  that 
knowledge  about  what  a  word  used  to  mean  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  what  it  means  today.  It  is  interesting  and  perhaps 
amusing  to  know  that  "knave"  once  meant  merely  a  young 
boy,  and  that  gradually  it  has  come  to  mean  a  rather  un¬ 
desirable  person,  less  offensive  than  a  "bad  man,"  however. 
Study  of  such  changes,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  throws 
light  on  forces  which  make  language.  Today  much  more 
important  factors  are  considered  under  the  study  of  se¬ 
mantics,  or  the  nature  of  meaning. 

Perhaps  our  new  emphasis  on  meanings  is,  like  our  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  world  affairs,  a  belated  recognition  of  our 
difficulty  in  managing  the  situation  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves.  For  many  centuries  the  discoveries  of  science  and 
the  developments  of  mathematics  came  slowly,  and  while 
they  made  deep  changes  in  the  thought  of  educated  per- 
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sons,  they  did  not  change  the  outward  world  significantly. 
The  sudden  revolution  brought  about  by  the  use  of  steam, 
electricity,  oil,  and  more  recent  inventions  involved  men 
in  a  world  which  they  but  dimly  understood.  Anyone  could 
push  a  button  and  flood  a  room  with  light,  but  he  had 
less  control  over  the  making  of  that  light  than  had  his 
father  who  carried  a  candle.  Rapid  and  long  distance  travel, 
telephoning,  radio,  motion  pictures  were  forced  upon  even 
the  unwilling.  Men  traveled  below  the  waters  and  above 
the  land.  Terrible  war  baffled  those  who  had  but  recently 
lived  quietly  on  remote  and  simple  farms.  The  contrasts, 
often  within  a  life  span,  were  almost  overwhelming,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  truly  comprehended.  The  drama  of  the  change, 
perhaps,  drove  thinking  persons  to  examine  the  rest  of 
their  world.  Naturally  language,  man's  greatest  invention, 
was  considered.  Had  it  changed  along  with  mathematics 
and  science  and  invention?  Could  the  man  who  pressed 
the  button  releasing  the  atom  bomb  talk  intelligently 
about  the  power  he  was— in  a  measure— controlling,  or  at 
least  releasing? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  man  has  great  difficulty 
in  talking  about  many  of  those  things  which  are  determin¬ 
ing  his  chance  of  life  or  destruction  on  the  planet.  One  has 
but  to  read  the  hundreds  of  attempts  to  explain  atomic 
energy  to  realize  that  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  operations 
which  transcend  our  world  of  words. 

The  examination  did  not,  of  course,  come  through  one 
man's  thinking,  nor  all  at  once.  Certainly,  though,  the 
present  century  has  seen  remarkable  advances  in  our  theo- 
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lies  about  the  true  nature  of  meanings/  No  one  ehapter 
in  a  book  eould  do  more  than  point  to  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  problem,  but  perhaps  a  few  illustrations  will 
induee  the  teaeher  not  already  familiar  to  proceed. 
Strangely  enough,  the  very  persons  whom  we  might  have 
thought  of  as  leaders— teachers  of  young  people— have  often 
been  somewhat  negative  to  a  study  of  the  science  of  their 
material.  Some  have  even  appeared  to  settle  the  whole 
question  by  a  grand  wave  of  the  mental  hand:  '‘Oh,  yes, 
semantics.  Well,  some  people  are  going  into  that."'  Such 
expressions,  suggesting  at  once  that  here  is  something  one 
can  either  take  or  leave,  are  probably  based  on  a  fear  of 
being  disturbed. 

The  Necessity  for  Abstracting 

A  very  simple  beginning  may  suffice  to  open  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  world  is,  as  Lewis  Carroll  once  explained  through 
his  delightful  Walrus,  full  of  a  number  of  things,  only  a 
few  of  which  he  enumerated.  Actually  the  objects  to  which 
one  man  may  point  in  a  lifetime  add  to  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions,  perhaps  to  billions.  (In  these  enormous  numbers  there 
is  no  value  in  exactness  at  the  moment.)  These  things  may 
all  be  called  by  names.  If  we  see  something  new,  almost 
our  first  question  is,  “What  do  you  call  it?'"  As  Alice  said, 
the  names  are  useful.  However,  they  are  not  sufficient.  For 
example,  there  are  thousands  of  objects  designed  to  be 
used  as  seats,  which  go  by  the  one  name  “chair."'  Some  of 

1  See:  Otto  Jespersen,  Language,  Its  Nature,  Development,  and  Origin, 
Holt,  1922;  C.  K,  Ogden  and  I.  A.  Richards,  The  Meaning  of  Meaning, 
Harcourt,  Brace,  1923;  Alfred  Korzybski,  Science  and  Sanity,  Science  Press 
Printing  Company,  1933. 
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these  are  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  earved,  inlaid  with  gold 
and  preeious  stones,  and  seldom  sat  upon.  They  are  eere- 
monial  ehairs,  important  onee  in  the  lifetime  of  a  king, 
perhaps.  Others  are  small  affairs,  made  of  erossed  stieks 
and  a  bit  of  eanvas,  whieh  are  useful  on  pienies  or  at 
erowded  leetures.  These  are  inexpensive  and  are  often 
folded  and  kept  hidden  in  a  eloset.  Some  ehairs  are  elab¬ 
orate  maehines  with  adjustments  for  holding  one  with  sup¬ 
posed  eomfort  in  the  dentist's  office.  Still  others  approach 
the  sofa  in  size,  are  moved  with  difficulty,  and  serve  not 
only  as  resting  places  but  as  marks  of  social  success  in  some 
communities.  All  of  these  are  chairs.  In  other  words,  one 
symbol  stands  for  many  and  varied  objects.  The  conse¬ 
quent  opportunities  for  misunderstanding  are  obvious. 
'‘John  took  the  chair"  may  mean,  among  other  things,  that 
John  kindly  carried  my  small  straight  chair  to  some  spot 
for  me  or  that  John  began  to  preside  over  a  group  of  per¬ 
sons.  Someone  recently  suggested  that  when  a  trans-conti¬ 
nental  air  company  changed  its  routes  without  much 
change  in  name  it  illustrated  the  inadequacy  of  our  lan¬ 
guage;  for  the  company  began  advertising  "trans-continent 
air  routes."  "Trans,"  meaning  across,  implies  a  flat  surface. 
The  air  route  advertised  was  almost  a  complete  circle.  The 
preceding  merely  illustrate  one  problem  of  semantics,  the 
problem  of  discovering  to  what  extent  our  understanding 
is  confused  and  limited  by  a  language  which  is  always  be¬ 
hind  our  discoveries  and  activities. 

Importance  of  Context 

This  leads  to  a  second  aspect  of  what  is  perhaps  the  same 
problem,  easily  named  but  endlessly  suggestive:  how  mean- 
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ings  are  changed  by  the  context— the  other  words  and  often 
the  situation  surrounding  a  word.  Note  '‘drive’'  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  "Peter  will  drive  the  cows  home”;  "Jane  cannot 
drive  the  nail  into  the  wall”;  "We  drive  two  cars”;  "Julie 
is  learning  to  drive  a  horse”;  "Bill  has  a  strong  drive  for 
success.”  Failure  to  recognize  differences  due  to  changed 
context  may  be  amusing,  as  in  the  following  (again  from 
Through  the  Looking-Glass): 

"What  sort  of  insects  do  you  rejoice  in,  where  you  come 
from?’'  the  Gnat  inquired. 

"I  don’t  rejoice  in  insects  at  all,”  Alice  explained,  "because 
I’m  rather  afraid  of  them— at  least  the  large  kinds.” 

When,  however,  the  discussion  is  an  important  one,  such 
shifts  in  the  meaning  may  be  most  serious  if  not  recog¬ 
nized.  International  disagreements  have  come  from  such 
misunderstandings, 

The  Non-existent  Referents 

Another  matter  with  which  semanticists  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  is  our  frequent  use  of  names  for  things  which  do  not 
exist  in  experience.  "The  typical  adolescent”  is  not  easy  to 
discover.  More  difficult  to  find  might  be  the  often  men¬ 
tioned  "typical  New  Yorker”  in  the  city  which  is  the  most 
cosmopolitan  in  the  world  and  has  huge  groups  which  are 
not  yet  amalgamated.  Who  is  "typical”?  The  wealthy,  con¬ 
servative  Negro  living  in  the  Bronx?  A  city  editor?  An  im¬ 
migrant  newly  arrived  from  Austria?  A  salesgirl  on  Fifth 
Avenue?  Are  even  these  limited  generalities  useful?  Are  all 
editors  alike  in  looks,  dress,  intelligence,  political  point  of 
view,  education,  wealth,  residence,  religion,  home  life?  The 
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use  of  generalities,  frequently  running  into  the  stereotype 
(typieal  teaeher,  lawyer,  surgeon,  Jew,  aetor),  is  a  difheult 
and  important  one  in  our  soeiety,  fraught  with  mueh  dan¬ 
ger  of  misunderstanding. 

Charged  Words 

Finally  there  is  the  new  knowledge  about  our  emotional 
reaetion  to  a  word.  Why  do  we  feel  more  like  defending 
our  homes  than  our  residences?  How  strong  are  our  attaeh- 
ments  and  antagonisms  to  words?  A  teaeher  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  great  dislike  for  the  use  of  red  chalk,  carrying  over 
her  dislike  for  communism,  which  she  associates  with 
'hed.''  (What  she  would  do  if  faced  with  a  group  singing 
about  the  'hed,  white,  and  blue'"  would  be  interesting. 
Perhaps  she  would  merely  hum.) 

Words  and  Social  Progress 

The  previous  pages  of  this  chapter  have  merely  hinted  at 
the  depth  of  the  problems  of  meaning  as  they  occur  in 
study  or  use  of  language.  Can  a  teacher  really  be  a  safe 
leader  in  the  English  classroom  until  he  has  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  study  of  the  way  words  work  in  the  human  mind? 
A  recent  political  writer  points  out  that  until  this  century 
mankind  was  usually  able  to  distinguish  for  all  practical 
purposes  between  war  and  peace.  One  form  of  behavior 
was  appropriate  to  one,  another  to  the  second  situation. 
Then  after  World  War  II  came  the  strangely  new  situa¬ 
tion  called  a  ‘‘cold  war.’'  But  men  were  constantly  attempt¬ 
ing  to  handle  international  affairs  in  terms  of  the  two 
words  “war”  or  “peace,”  with  resulting  inconsistencies  and 
frustrations.  The  two  extreme  or  contradictory  words  mis- 
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led  them  into  thinking  about  the  world  as  in  either  one 
state  or  the  other.  Oversimplifieation  in  the  language  en- 
eouraged  oversimplifieation  of  thought. 

For  generations  mankind  was  seourged  by  a  terrible  dis¬ 
ease,  syphilis.  Children  innoeent  of  soeial  wrongdoing  were 
born  erippled  or  searred  from  its  effeets.  Then  eame  a  time 
when  physieians  had  a  eure,  an  inexpensive  eure.  Their 
most  difficult  step  was  persuading  the  American  people  to 
let  the  word  be  used  in  broadcasts,  so  that  those  needing 
treatment  could  be  reached.  We  had  a  taboo  against  the 
word,  a  belief  perhaps  that  the  word  and  the  thing  were 
the  same.  A  similar  superstition  has  held  back  cure  for 
cancer,  in  part  obviated  by  using  such  terms  as  ''malig¬ 
nant  growth,’’  "tumor,”  and  so  forth.  Here  again  we  see  a 
language  problem  interfering  with  social  progress. 

Belief  that  they  know  what  "East”  or  "West”  meant 
probably  kept  many  Congressmen  from  voting  to  fortify 
Guam  or  the  Aleutian  Islands,  as  they  were  advised  to  do 
long  before  1941.  Arguments  (you  may  read  them  in  the 
publications  of  the  ’30s)  indicated  that  such  terms  as  "Far 
North,”  "the  Orient,”  or  the  "islands  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere”  were  more  potent  than  an  examination  of 
one  of  the  newer  maps. 

The  foregoing  discussion  should  indicate  to  the  teacher 
who  has  undertaken  responsibility  for  guiding  language 
study  that  great  issues  may  depend  upon  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  role  of  language  in  human  life.  Teachers  of  the 
social  studies  teach  many  units  on  the  rise  of  industrialism; 
they  carry  on  long  discussions  of  the  effects  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  These  are  valuable  and  necessary.  Their  relation  to 
the  labor  problems  of  the  day  is  evident.  Teachers  of  the 
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language  need  also  to  understand  the  basie  language  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  age.  These  are  deeper  than  an  understanding 
of  how  a  radio  studio  is  set  up,  how  to  use  make-up  for 
television,  or  similar  playing  with  new  deviees.  Language 
problems  affeet  human  adjustment  (as  any  psyehologist  ean 
tell),  and  language  problems  are  vital  in  the  field  of  national 
and  international  relations.  Anyone  who  has  followed  the 
diseussions  within  the  United  Nations  has  observed  again 
and  again  the  misunderstandings  whieh  language  ean  eause. 
Communieation  is  only  one  of  the  results  of  speeeh. 

Today  there  is  an  abundant  literature,  and  a  faseinating 
one,  on  the  nature  of  language.  Self-instruetion  should  not 
be  beyond  the  English  teaeher,  who  presumably  is  a  skilled 
reader  in  his  field. 


BACKGROUND  IN  READING, 
SEEING,  AND  LISTENING 


All  creatures,  to  survive, 

Adapt  themselves  to  the  changing  conditions  under 
which  they  live; 

If  they  can  grow  new  faculties  to  meet  the  new 

Necessity  they  thrive. 

CONVERSATION  AT  MIDNIGHT,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

THE  PRECEDING  chapters  have  considered  chiefly  the 
teacher's  need  for  understandings  about  language  (the 
English  language  in  partieular)  and  may  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  major  work  of  the  English  teacher  is  in  composi¬ 
tion,  written  and  oral.  That  is  far  from  the  truth.  Since, 
however,  language  is  used  for  literature,  radio,  and  other 
communicative  devices,  an  understanding  of  its  functions  is 
basic  to  teaching  all  the  language  arts,  whether  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver  or  to  the  creator. 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  anyone  should  approaeh 
the  question  of  what  the  teacher  of  English  needs  to  know 
about  the  produets  of  language.  There  was  onee  a  time 
when  the  prospeetive  teacher  might  study  a  known  list  of 
great  works  in  his  own  or  a  chosen  language,  and  feel  some 
security  as  he  approached  his  elass  in  literature.  Today  the 
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situation  is  greatly  changed.  Indeed  the  demands  are  so 
great  as  to  incline  some  to  retreat  again  to  a  chosen  list 
of  great  books,  study  them  intensively,  and  then  convey 
the  learning  to  the  young.  Simple  as  that  solution  sounds, 
and  fair  as  it  seems  to  some  educators,  it  is  deceptive;  for 
immediately  upon  considering  the  work  of  any  great  writer, 
whether  he  be  Homer,  David,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  or  a 
modern  thinker,  one  must  consider  his  thought  in  terms 
of  its  meaning  in  today’s  world.  The  problem  from  which 
we  sought  escape  is  then  again  before  us:  the  necessity  to 
study  the.  literature  and  other  expression  of  the  world  in 
which  w^Jiye.  The  thoughtful  and  intelligent  individual 
can  never  escape  his  own  culture;  nor  can  the  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  teacher  avoid  the  language  and  literature 
of  his  own  age  unless  he  is  to  be  a  partner  in  blocking  in¬ 
tellectual  growth.  He  must  take  an  active,  not  a  nostalgic, 
part  in  the  stream  of  thought. 

It  thus  becomes  necessary  that  the  teacher  of  English 
be  acquainted  with  not  only  something  of  the  history  of 
the  literature  he  teaches,  but  with  the  current  scene.  Be¬ 
fore  we  consider  that,  however,  a  word  should  be  said 
about  literatures  of  the  past. 

Patently  the  teacher  of  English  cannot  be  a  scholar  in 
the  field  of  all  of  the  classics.  On  the  other  hand,  he  dare 
not  teach  without  perspective.  Somewhere  in  his  experi¬ 
ence  should  be  sufficient  association  with  the  great  thinkers 
of  some  age  other  than  his  own  to  protect  him  from  be¬ 
lieving  that  this  is  the  only  age  of  great  thought  or  great 
problems.  It  perhaps  matters  less  which  age  and  which 
great  writers  the  English  teacher  knows  than  that  he  has 
read  with  sufficient  intensity  to  feel  understanding  and 
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satisfaction  in  some  of  the  literature  of  long  ago.  About  a 
chosen  area  he  should  have  a  rich  body  of  knowledge  in 
history,  customs,  and  arts.  Nor  does  this  of  necessity  call 
for  many  advanced  courses  and  special  lectures,  helpful 
though  these  may  be.  If  the  teacher  is  a  reader  himself,  he 
is  today  able  to  find  excellent  translations  of— let  us  say— 
Aeschylus,  and  fascinating  but  easily  understood  books 
about  the  art  and  philosophy  of  the  period  of  Aeschylus. 
Or  perhaps  the  teacher  will  choose  to  study  from  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  Orient— perhaps  a  few  of  its  great  books  and 
something  about  the  times  of  their  authors.  Such  experi¬ 
ences  will  make  provincialism  less  likely  in  the  teacher  al¬ 
though  he  may  not  use  directly  the  materials  he  reads. 

Marks  of  a  Competent  Reader 

This  leads  to  some  consideration  of  what  it  means  today 
to  be  a  good  reader.  We  must  think  of  reading  as  a  process 
begun  in  the  school  years  but  continuing  for  the  educated 
adult  throughout  life.  This  expectation  is  far  from  our 
general  achievement,  but  can  be  attained  only  if  schools 
lead  the  way.  In  this  country  today  are  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  who,  although  they  have  completed  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  or  college  courses,  are  still  reading  nothing  of  sig¬ 
nificance.  They  follow  the  popular  fiction,  true;  but  much 
of  this  is  as  trivial  as  the  mass  of  motion  pictures,  and 
adds  only  superficial  bits  to  their  knowledge  and  thought. 
They  read  sensational  newspapers,  trashy  magazines,  and 
often  little  else.  The  large  sale  of  magazines  which  give  in 
one  brief  issue  the  ‘'summary’'  of  four  or  five  novels  of 
passing  popularity  testifies  to  the  slight  values  these  books 
hold.  Frequently  books  of  some  significance  are  also  briefed, 
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the  important  parts  being  in  many  cases  the  sections  de¬ 
leted.  Thus  a  novel  is  cut  to  the  bones  of  the  plot  and  cos-  ^ 
tumes;  the  book  of  literary  criticism  is  shorn  of  all  but 
generalizations  and  sensational  statements,  thus  losing  its 
best  stimulation.  It  is  as  though  one  were  to  present  as  a 
summary  of  Bacon's  essays:  friendship  is  a  good  thing; 
books  are  valuable  for  reading;  a  garden  is  pleasant,  and  he 
(Bacon)  has  some  interesting  ideas  about  its  arrangement. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  desperately  in  need  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  use  reading  as  a  means  for  thoughtful,  quiet  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  important  questions  about  the  relations 
and  aims  and  nature  of  human  beings,  about  how  these  on 
the  earth  today  have  regulated  their  manners,  achieved  the 
liberty  and  comfort  they  possess,  and  derived  their  concept 
of  life  itself.  The  English-reading  person  today  has  access 
to  an  amazingly  extensive  body  of  literature  from  which  to 
choose.  Ten  thousand  new  book  titles  face  him  yearly.  For 
twenty-five  cents  each  he  can  secure  some  hundreds  of  the 
best  books  of  the  ages  (though  he  has  an  even  larger  selec¬ 
tion  of  trash).  Magazines  bring  him,  if  he  chooses  carefully, 
well-written  comment  on  the  events  and  condition  of  the 
entire  world,  and  news  service  offers  him  daily  the  im¬ 
mediate  happenings.  True,  for  all  this  he  will  need  to  use 
new  discriminations.  He  will  understand  that  frequently 
he  can  hear,  if  he  listens  carefully  and  controls  his  radio 
dial,  the  varied  aspects  of  political  and  economic  questions 
presented  more  completely  than  he  could  through  many 
pages  of  magazine  reading;  and  that  films  often  substitute 
for  long  descriptions.  He  will  conserve  his  reading  for 
measured  opinion.  He  will  have  an  infinitely  more  difficult 
task  of  book  selection  than  his  father  or  his  grandfather 
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had,  as  penalty  for  the  wider  seleetion  offered.  The  good 
reader  has  always  been  alert  to  new  books  and  has  always 
had  to  use  diserimination,  but  the  problem  is  surely  mueh 
more  complieated  than  it  onee  was. 

The  eonstant  flow  of  new  books  and  eurrent  publiea- 
tions  and  the  need  of  the  eitizen  today  to  keep  informed 
and  thoughtful  eoneerning  many  issues  and  values  some¬ 
times  seem  to  demand  more  than  human  energy  ean  man¬ 
age.  Nevertheless,  mental  as  well  as  physieal  responsibility 
is  today  the  priee  of  safety.  There  is  a  need  for  the  quiet 
thoughtful  reading  of  tried  and  eontemplative  books;  but 
no  one  has  the  right  to  sueh  reading  only.  Consequently 
the  first  requisite  for  the  teacher  of  English  literature  is 
that  he  be  a  person  who  reads  with  discrimination.  It 
should  be  clear  that  by  '‘discrimination’'  we  do  not  here 
mean  merely  the  ability  to  detect  good  style,  skillful  char¬ 
acterization,  beauty  of  construction.  "Discrimination”  here 
means  that  the  reader  is  one  who  measures  his  reading  in 
terms  of  participation  in  the  life  of  his  times,  attempting 
as  well  as  he  can  to  maintain  a  balance  of  those  values 
which  are  essential  to  the  good  life  today.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  good  life  should  not  include  thoughtful  participation 
in  shaping  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

The  Teacher  s  Two-fold  Responsibility 

Even  the  beginning  teacher  should  therefore  have  a  zest 
for  reading  and  some  facility  in  accomplishing  it.  He 
should  read  critically  and  rapidly,  since  he  has  accepted 
the  role  of  the  expert  in  reading.  The  teacher  who  has  in 
his  classes  elementary  or  high  school  pupils  carries  a  double 
role.  He  must,  perhaps  first  of  all,  maintain  himself  as  a 
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superior-reading  adult.  His  class  must  be  aware  of  him  as 
one  who  enjoys  reading,  who  is  actively  using  books  and 
periodicals.  The  high  school  teacher,  in  most  communities, 
should  be  able  to  act  as  something  of  a  guide  to  adults  in 
his  parent  population.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  has  to 
be  a  book  reviewer,  a  critic  of  all  that  is  published.  It  does 
mean  that  he  should  know  some  good  reviewers  in  whom 
he  has  a  degree  of  confidence  and  to  whom  he  may  refer; 
it  means  that  he  is  alert  to  news  in  his  own  field,  literature. 
It  means,  further,  that  he  can  always  be  pointing  to  some 
good  current  reading,  worth  thinking  and  talking  about. 
His  own  reading  table  should  represent  something  of  a  les¬ 
son  in  itself. 

Some  teachers  may  point  to  papers,  meetings,  and  school 
duties  as  excuses  for  little  reading.  These  objections  cannot 
be  accepted.  The  individual  who  does  not  find  reading  a 
zestful  form  of  recreation  (not  the  only  recreation,  but  a 
very  happy  one)  should  not  try  to  teach  English.  Nor 
should  the  slow  reader  enter  this  field.  It  is  as  wise  for  the 
teacher  to  choose  his  field  in  terms  of  his  personal  abilities 
and  interests  as  it  is  for  the  painter  or  sculptor. 

The  need  for  skill  in  reading  is  more  evident  when  one 
considers  that  much  of  the  literature  the  high  school 
teacher  needs  to  use  in  class  will  serve  him  professionally 
but  will  not  sufficiently  nourish  his  own  mind.  To  recom¬ 
mend  books  to  a  ninth  grade  group  of  high  school  students 
by  depending  upon  those  the  teacher  read  and  liked  at  that 
age  is  to  be  lost.  For  one  thing,  adolescents  are  not,  and 
have  never  been,  scholars  pondering  universal  and  general 
truths.  They  are  using  reading  to  find  out  a  thousand  and 
one  things  about  the  world,  chiefly  the  world  of  today, 
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but  the  books  which  served  that  youthful  purpose  for  the 
teacher  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  may  not  serve  so  well  now. 
For  a  second  reason,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  reading 
which  satisfies  one  child  at  fourteen  may  not  be  appropri¬ 
ate  for  all  fourteen-year-olds.  The  sensitive,  dreamy  girl 
who  later  became  the  teacher  of  English  read  books  which 
pleased  and  educated  her;  but  she  must  search  farther  to 
find  books  which  serve  equally  well  a  different  girl  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  society.  To  find  suitable  books  for  an  entire  class  is 
a  much  greater  problem.  The  woman  teacher  has  to  explore 
a  whole  library  of  books  which  probably  interest  her  little, 
but  are  of  great  importance  to  boys;  similarly  the  man 
teacher  has  to  learn  the  books  for  girls.  Nor  is  the  juvenile 
library  more  static  than  the  adult  one.  Every  year  excellent 
new  books  for  young  people  are  published,  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  these  is  a  task  in  itself.  Some  of  these  will  be  of 
value  to  the  teacher  as  a  person,  but  most  of  them  serve  a 
set  of  needs  which  (we  trust)  he  has  no  longer.  A  study 
made  some  years  ago  of  the  reading  of  some  sixty  children 
over  a  period  of  three  years  (grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine) 
showed  that  they  read,  among  them,  nearly  two  thousand 
titles.  Few  young  teachers  could  have  read  all  of  these; 
probably  no  teacher  would  need  to  know  them  all;  but  the 
range  indicates  that  the  teacher  who  guides  the  wide  read¬ 
ing  of  a  group  of  junior  high  school  students  needs  to  have 
read  and  to  be  reading  many  juvenile  books.  Frequently 
too,  the  adult  needs  to  reread  books  enjoyed  in  his  own 
youth  for  at  best  he  recalls  only  what  one  adolescent  hap¬ 
pened  to  note  at  a  given  time.  Many  a  reader  has  been 
surprised  to  discover  as  an  adult  that  the  Oliver  Twist  he 
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remembered  from  childhood  reading  was  far  from  the  vol¬ 
ume  Dickens  wrote. 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment  something  of  the  range  which 
the  secondary  school  student  may  expect  of  his  teacher. 
The  student  himself,  living  in  an  age  when  world  travel 
and  communication  are  a  commonplace,  will  want  to  know 
something  of  the  books  which  come  from  other  countries.  ^ 
He  may  expect  his  teacher  to  be  familiar  with  the  great 
writers  of  Continental  Europe,  and  to  have  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  about  the  literatures  of  China  and 
India.  Naturally,  the  teacher  will  have  read  the  more  fa¬ 
mous  books  in  the  history  of  the  English-speaking  people, 
but  that  is  today  insufficient.  Provincialism  will  no  longer 
suffice.  If  this  seems  an  impossible  demand,  it  is  yet  a  fact. 
Perhaps  this  means  a  longer  period  of  reading  and  training 
for  the  teacher  before  he  begins  to  teach.  But  even  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  student  is  today  enjoying  books  written  by 
Europeans  and  translated  for  his  benefit.  This  is  highly 
important  reading,  since  it  means  that  early  in  his  life  the 
youngster  will  begin  thinking  in  terms  of  world  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  will  have  some  insight  into  the  lives  of  people  in 
other  countries. 

The  teacher  will  need  sufficient  experience  to  make  in¬ 
telligent  selection  of  current  books.  He  will  need  to  know 
his  ground  to  reject  many  best-sellers  and  to  choose  as  im¬ 
portant  much  that  is  current  although  not  of  permanent 
value.  It  is  no  mark  of  scholarship  to  discard  the  literature 
j(of  one's  own  age.  Selection,  in  the  face  of  the  enormous 
flood  of  printed  material  mentioned  previously,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  A  teacher  must  sample,  also,  much  that 
he  discards  as  unimportant.  He  should  read  newspapers 
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and  magazines  which  represent  not  only  his  own  views, 
but  opposing  opinion.  He  needs  to  follow  at  least  one  or 
two  magazines  of  comment,  one  on  literature,  one  on  the 
arts  and  drama,  one  on  scientific  advance.  How  can  he  do 
all  this?  Learning  how  is  one  of  his  prerequisites  to 
teaching. 

There  is  danger  that  the  instructor  of  reading  will  feel 
that  he  is  absolved  from  mathematics  and  science.  These, 
he  may  think,  are  not  his  field.  Certainly  they  are  not  his 
field  for  research.  From  time  to  time  he  will  have  need, 
however,  for  sound  summaries  of  the  new  movements  and 
understandings.  How  else  can  he  understand  the  impact 
which  the  mathematics  of  Einstein  and  the  physics  of  the 
atomic  age  must  have  on  language  and  literature? 

The  Newer  Forms  of  Communication 

It  is  now  probably  the  time  to  consider  as  literature  the 
newer  forms  of  communication.  We  have  been  slow  to 
admit  that  the  motion  picture  is  the  people's  drama,  but 
so  it  is.  Despite  its  frequently  low  standards,  it  is  the  form 
best  known.  We  have,  in  education,  been  inclined  to  use 
motion  pictures  as  aids  to  teaching,  rather  than  as  ma¬ 
terials  which  merit  study  in  themselves.  The  teacher  of  lit¬ 
erature,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  should  be  as  well 
aware  of  the  world  of  motion  pictures  as  he  is  of  the  field 
of  printed  literature.  Here  again  he  should  know  good  re¬ 
viewers  (not  newspaper  reviewers)  and  be  interested  in 
developments.  The  time  should  be  at  hand  when  every 
English  classroom  includes  discussion  of  significant  cur¬ 
rent  movies  as  it  includes  (we  trust)  discussion  of  legiti¬ 
mate  plays.  Similarly,  important  radio  broadcasts  are  mat- 
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ter  for  the  teaeher  of  English.  This  will  be  diseussed  later, 
when  eurrieulum  and  methods  are  eonsidered,  but  the  em¬ 
phasis  needs  making  here  that  radio,  motion  pietures,  and 
television  are  not  per  se  to  be  thought  of  as  eompetitors 
with  reading.  All  four  are  methods  for  duplieating  com¬ 
munication,  and  each  has  its  peculiar  merit  and  function. 
Certainly  the  great  leader’s  speech  is  best  heard,  with  the 
emphases  and  intonations  he  chooses.  The  play  is  best 
seen,  either  on  the  boards  or  the  screen,  if  that  is  possible. 
It  is  at  least  possible  that  eventually  we  may  have  access 
to  excellent  talking  picture  performances  of  Hamlet,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Tartuffe,  The  Trojan  Women,  and 
other  great  plays,  which  our  students  will  see  repeatedly 
before  they  read  and  sometimes  without  reading  at  all. 
Shakespeare’s  audiences  did  not  read  his  plays;  they  saw 
and  heard  them. 

It  should  be  clear  at  this  point  that  the  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  must  love  reading,  and  must  also  enjoy  and  use  to¬ 
day’s  means  of  communication.  Lest  this  chapter  seem  to 
suggest  rapid,  superficial  learning  and  tasting  a  little  here 
and  there,  it  should  be  said  emphatically  that  the  English 
teacher  is  but  human  and  that  his  greatest  contribution  is 
to  show  through  example  how  an  intelligent  human  being 
selects,  studies,  thinks  about  the  materials  of  his  chosen 
field.  Honestly  and  frankly  admitting  that  he  does  not 
know  is  often  a  contribution.  It  is  no  disgrace  not  to  have 
read  Gone  with  the  Wind;  it  is  not  a  cause  for  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  have  missed  an  excellent  motion  picture;  it  is  not 
a  shame  to  know  only  one  of  many  great  books.  The  error 
is  in  leaving  to  chance  what  one  selects  and  in  disparaging 
what  one  does  not  know.  The  teacher  of  English  must 
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like  to  read,  must  enjoy  the  drama  in  its  varied  forms,  and 
be  alert  and  interested  in  good  radio.  If  not,  he  should 
ehoose  some  other  line  of  endeavor.  There  are  eneouraging 
circumstanees:  his  professional  requirements  are  largely 
reereational  in  nature;  and  every  book  read  and  eonsid- 
ered  beeomes  an  enriehment  for  all  the  days  of  his 
teaehing. 


HOW  LANGUAGE  GROWS 


The  baby  new  to  earth  and  skyy 
What  time  his  tender  palm  is  prest 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast, 

Has  never  thought  that  '‘this  is  I;’' 

But  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much. 

And  learns  the  use  of  ‘T'  and  “me,* 

And  finds  “I  am  not  what  I  see. 

And  other  than  the  things  I  touch!’ 

IN  MEMORiAM  A.  H.  H.,  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

THE  TEACHER  or  teacher  in  training  may  now  feel  that 
we  have  spent  sufficient  time  discussing  language  in  gen¬ 
eral,  or  English  in  particular,  and  should  turn  here  to  the 
classroom  and  the  teaching  of  language.  How  shall  we 
teach  children  the  arts  of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing?  At  once  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  teaching 
means  the  changing  of  individuals,  and  we  remember  that 
the  individual  is  at  any  one  point  in  his  life  the  com¬ 
bination  of  whatever  he  may  have  inherited  in  the  way  of 
spiritual  and  physical  structure  and  what  he  has  learned 
from  experience.  It  will  therefore  save  us  time  eventually, 
and  prevent  many  fruitless  and  perhaps  unfortunate  steps, 
if  we  take  time  for  some  study  of  how  language  grows  in 
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each  individual.  The  boy  or  girl  of  twelve  and  older  has 
acquired  thousands  of  words,  uses  them  in  combination 
with  all  of  his  other  behavior  habits,  combines  them  after 
the  general  pattern  of  the  English-speaking  world,  and  in 
general  offers  a  most  complicated  problem  to  the  teacher 
who  faces  him  and  attempts  to  guide  or  assist  language 
development. 

The  six-year-old  who  enters  the  first  grade  of  our  public 
school  has  a  very  elementary  notion  about  number  and 
measurement.  He  may  distinguish  between  many  and  few, 
between  large  and  small,  high  and  low,  full  and  empty; 
he  may  perhaps  be  able  to  count  live  or  ten  objects,  and 
to  say  numbers  (not  the  same  as  counting)  beyond  that. 
But  he  uses  figures  with  relatively  little  skill.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  uses  some  thousands  of  words  in  his  speech, 
understands  another  several  thousand,  uses  most  of  the 
basic  structures  of  the  language,  and,  more  important,  has 
found  ways  of  making  language  serve  his  wants  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  night.  What  the  school  adds  must  always,  if  the 
school  program  is  sound,  take  into  consideration  the  hab¬ 
its  formed  before  age  six,  and  the  means  by  which  later 
language  is  developed.  Not  even  in  high  school  and  college 
can  the  teacher  afford  to  disregard  earlier  learning  steps. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  this  is  so,  more  specific  than 
the  general  one  that  we  should  teach  the  child  where  he 
is  (in  growth)  and  respect  him  for  what  he  is. 

First,  child  and  adult  use  daily  and  hourly  the  language 
they*  learned  in  infancy.  The  vocabulary  of  a  four-year-old 
contains  words  and  combinations  and  structures  to  be  used 
by  that  same  individual  when  he  is  eighty.  At  four  he  may 
say,  for  example,  ''Give  that  to  me,'’  referring  to  his  doll. 
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or  perhaps  some  item  of  food.  At  eighty  he  may  use  the 
identieal  words  and  strueture  (''Give  that  to  me.'')  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  eane,  the  wheel  of  a  ear,  or  an  international 
treaty  he  is  to  sign.  The  strueture  used  at  four  is  still  good, 
the  words  still  effeetive,  although  their  eontent  and  eontext 
have  ehanged.  At  four,  "I  love  my  books"  may  refer  to 
two  or  three  volumes;  at  eighty  to  a  library,  or  to  books 
read  during  a  lifetime  but  not  owned.  Within  adult  speeeh 
are  elearly  observable  the  words  of  the  ehild,  though  these 
have  expanded  uses.  This  eumulative  nature  of  language- 
use  of  the  same  words  with  expanded  meaning— is  one  of  its 
most  interesting  aspects,  and,  strangely  enough,  one  often 
slighted  in  schools.  Otherwise  we  would  not  try  to  make 
identical  additions  or  modifications  to  the  language  of  each 
child  in  a  class,  to  propose  uniform  word  lists  for  all  the 
children  in  a  system;  we  would  know  that  the  language  of 
each  child  is  a  unique  product  and  that  modification  is  in 
terms  of  what  already  exists.  This  problem,  however,  is  for 
later  chapters.  At  this  time  we  may  best  consider  in  some 
detail  how  language  grows  in  an  individual  human  being. 
By  knowing  something  about  the  process  and  patterns  of 
growth  we  may  more  readily  recognize  the  degree  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  a  given  child's  language  and  promote  health¬ 
ful  progress. 

Beginnings  of  Communication 

When  a  baby  is  born,  he  announces  his  entrance  into 
society  by  a  rather  lusty  cry— the  birth  cry.  He,  of  course, 
does  not  make  this  sound  with  any  intent  to  interest  or 
disturb  other  human  beings.  Indeed,  he  is  not  as  yet  aware 
of  others,  and  is  concerned  entirely  with  the  matter  of 
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existence.  Heretofore  he  has  secured  nourishment  from 
his  mother;  now  he  will  have  to  begin  breathing  for  him¬ 
self,  and  the  effort  to  breathe  produces  a  cry.  This  effort  is 
a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  the  baby,  though  of  course  he 
is  not  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing  in  the  sense  that  he 
thinks  about  it.  If  he  fails  to  breathe,  he  dies.  If  he  suc¬ 
ceeds,  he  lives.  The  birth  cry  is  therefore  a  very  important 
sign,  and  adults  welcome  it.  It  is,  moreover,  the  forerunner 
of  many  other  cries,  soon  to  take  a  large  part  in  the  baby's 
adjustment  to  those  around  him,  and  consequently  we  may 
think  a  little  further  about  early  crying. 

It  is  a  fascinating  thing  to  watch  the  baby  in  his  first 
cry.  His  entire  body  is  involved:  hands,  arms,  legs,  and  feet 
struggle.  His  face  works  but  so  also  does  his  diaphragm, 
along  with  the  extremities.  The  cry  itself  is  a  by-product 
of  a  total  effort  to  get  or  to  keep  life.  Watch  any  crying 
baby  and  see  how  he  kicks  and  stretches  and  doubles  up, 
how  his  arms  and  hands  work,  his  head  rolls  about,  and 
his  abdominal  muscles  struggle.  When  he  holds  his  breath, 
his  whole  body  shares  in  the  effort.  Crying  is  no  mere 
matter  of  making  sounds;  it  is  a  matter  of  general  bodily 
exercise.  Out  of  this  crying  will  come  a  pattern  of  com¬ 
munication,  later  to  merge  into  language. 

Let  us  note  some  of  the  steps  in  communication.  Be¬ 
fore  the  baby  has  lived  many  weeks,  he  has  learned  some¬ 
how  that  crying  is  one  of  the  methods  for  controlling  his 
world.  If  he  is  hungry,  he  cries;  if  he  wants  dry  clothes, 
he  cries;  if  he  wants  to  be  fondled,  picked  up,  he  cries;  if 
a  pin  hurts  him,  he  screams.  Probably  the  first  time  or 
the  second  that  any  one  of  these  matters  disturbed  him, 
he  cried  as  a  blind  effort  to  somehow  help  himself,  or  per- 
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haps  as  an  outlet  for  his  discomfort.  But  rather  early  he 
learned  that  help  came  from  outside  as  a  result  of  these 
oral  demands.  Consequently  he  is.  no  unusual  baby  if  at 
three  months  he  sometimes  cries  for  attention  when  noth¬ 
ing  is  going  wrong  at  all  except  that  he  is  less  happy  than 
he  would  be  if  someone  were  holding  him.  Mothers  often 
believe  they  can  distinguish  between  the  ''sleepy  cry/'  the 
"hungry  cry/'  and  so  forth,  although  most  psychologists 
question  the  differences.  Just  when  the  baby  learns  to  use 
his  cries  to  attain  certain  aims  varies  from  one  child  to 
another,  but  before  many  weeks  crying  is  certainly  used  as 
a  crude  symbol.  The  baby  has  learned  that  through  oral 
sounds  one  can  control  factors  in  the  outside  world.  This 
is  a  very  important  basis  for  speech,  and  ignoring  this 
basis  (as  we  may  see  later)  is  one  cause  for  the  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  our  language  programs. 

Crying  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  oral  devices  of  the 
baby.  He  lies  in  his  bed  and  emits  a  series  of  a-a-a-a-'s, 
e-e-e-'s,  and  other  vague  open  sounds  made  by  letting  the 
air  pass  through  his  voice  box,  and  seems  to  enjoy  this 
procedure.  It  is  probably  on  no  higher  plane  than  his  pleas¬ 
ure  in  waving  his  arms,  clasping  and  unclasping  his  hands, 
kicking,  or,  later,  in  getting  his  two  hands  together  or  even¬ 
tually  catching  a  great  toe  with  his  fist. 

Early  Speech  of  the  Infant 

Along  with  the  vowel  sounds,  the  baby  makes  a  great 
many  sucking,  smacking,  and  chuckling  noises.  His  tongue 
and  lips  are  strong  and  fairly  well  developed,  for  he  must 
use  them  for  suckling  and  hence  has  comparatively  good 
control  of  them.  Sometimes  he  combines  the  lip  move- 
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ments  and  the  vowel  sounds  to  produce  the  '‘dadada’'  or 
'‘ma-ma-ma''  or  '‘pa-pa-pa’’  or  "ba-ba-ba”  which  parents  are 
quick  to  translate  into  "daddy/’  "mama,”  "pate(r),”  "bye- 
bye,”  and  so  forth.  It  is  probably  no  accident  that  the 
words  for  parents  in  almost  all  languages  are  made  by  com¬ 
binations  of  these  lip-tongue  sounds  and  open  vowels.  Look 
up  the  words  "father”  and  "mother”  in  a  dictionary  which 
gives  related  roots,  and  note  the  similarity  when  you  pro¬ 
nounce  them  not  too  distinctly. 

The  important  matter  to  note  here  is  not  how  certain 
words  begin,  but  that  the  early  words  which  the  child 
pronounces  are  the  result  of  general  bodily  activity.  He 
does  not  hear  someone  say  "mother”  and  suddenly  adopt 
that  term.  Later  he  may  imitate,  but  there  is  little  question 
that  the  first  words  come  as  a  combination  of  random 
vocal  exercise  plus  the  interpretation  of  the  parent. 

While  gradually  he  learns  to  lessen  the  body  movements, 
so  long  as  he  lives  language  continues  to  be  a  part  of  some 
larger  behavior  and  to  be  related  to  other  bodily  functions. 
He  comes  to  stand  still  when  he  talks  and  to  limit  the 
use  of  his  hands,  but  most  of  us  speak  better  in  certain 
positions  than  in  others  (sitting,  standing,  with  something 
in  our  hands,  with  nothing  in  our  hands,  and  so  forth), 
and  most  of  us  combine  with  speech  facial  and  hand  move¬ 
ments.  When  embarrassed  or  moved  by  strong  feeling,  we 
may  accompany  our  words  by  blushing,  clutching  of  the 
hands,  twisting  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and  other  movements 
reminiscent  of  the  baby’s  first  crying.  The  steps  by  which 
we  grow  from  the  kicking,  squirming,  crying  baby,  or  the 
two-year-old  who  uses  gesture  and  body  movement  with 
every  word,  to  the  adult  who  stands  relatively  motionless 
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before  an  audience  are  of  slow  and  irregular  development. 
It  is  now  fairly  well  established  that  an  attempt  to  sep¬ 
arate  outwardly  observable  motion  of  the  body  from  speech 
too  rapidly  may  result  in  checking  speech.  We  say  to  the 
child,  for  example,  ''Stand  still,  put  down  your  hands,  and 
tell  me  all  about  it,'’  and  are  puzzled  when  the  child  has 
little  or  nothing  to  say.  Probably  we  do  great  violence  to 
speech  in  our  handling  of  language  in  the  early  grades  in 
school,  and  may  through  this  misunderstanding  of  the  "all- 
over”  quality  of  speech  be  responsible  for  many  later  in¬ 
hibitions. 

Let  us  return  to  the  early  speech  of  the  infant.  Some 
time  after  he  has  practiced  babbling,  he  makes  a  word.  It 
may  be  crudely  enunciated  and  may  or  may  not  be  "ma-ma- 
ma-ma”  or  "da-da-da-da”;  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is  a  sound 
he  repeats  and  one  which  comes  to  have  value  to  him.  It 
should  be  mentioned  here  that  of  course  the  baby  makes 
many  combinations  which  he  never  uses  or  at  least  does 
not  use  for  a  long  time.  Among  the  sounds  he  makes  are 
those  nasals  which,  if  he  were  a  French-speaking  instead 
of  an  English-speaking  baby,  would  be  useful;  there  are 
guttural  sounds  characteristic  of  German;  or  perhaps 
sounds  emanating  from  the  side  and  back  of  the  mouth 
which  seem  to  us  peculiar  to  Russian.  Because  he  does  not 
find  use  for  these,  he  soon  ceases  to  make  them;  later,  as  a 
student  of  a  foreign  language,  he  may  even  have  difficulty 
in  producing  them.  There  are,  however,  no  important  dif¬ 
ferences  so  far  as  we  now  know  in  the  language  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  normal  babies,  and  the  selection  of  what  to  continue 
and  what  to  drop  results  from  his  surroundings.  If  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  a  mother  who  speaks  English  and  a  father 
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who  speaks  French  or  Spanish  to  him,  the  baby  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  sounds  of  both  languages  without  difficulty. 

The  first  word  which  the  baby  speaks  will  probably  seem 
like  a  noun  to  his  family.  Let  us  suppose  he  says  ''doll,'' 
or  something  which  passes  for  that.  We  may  say  he  is 
using  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  toy.  Actually,  he  is  using  one 
word  as  noun,  verb,  and  whatever  else  he  needs  in  the  way 
of  linguistic  elements;  for  his  "doll"  means,  perhaps,  that 
he  wants  a  favorite  doll  brought  to  him,  put  into  his 
hands,  and  left  there.  He  may  even  mean  that  a  certain 
person  must  bring  it.  Or  perhaps  he  wants  the  toy  dangled 
before  his  eyes.  Fie  does  not  know  about  dolls  in  general. 
It  is  even  possible  that  if  his  doll  is  soft  and  cuddly,  any 
soft  article  will  do,  provided  that  it  is  put  within  his  reach. 
Even  when  he  says  "mama,"  he  may  be  including  all  that 
"mama"  is  supposed  to  do  and  not  merely  the  individual 
herself.  Indeed,  if  the  mother  merely  approaches  the  child, 
but  says  and  does  nothing,  he  will  probably  continue  to 
say  or  to  scream  "mama."  It  may  be  some  weeks  or  months 
before  the  child  learns  to  break  down  the  situation  enough 
to  need  two  words.  A  next  step  may  be  illustrated  by  such 
two-word  sentences  as  "Baby  go,"  or  "daddy  car,"  showing 
that  the  baby  is  beginning  to  note  varied  elements  in  the 
situation. 

Language  and  Environment 

We  might  spend  a  little  time  considering  this  first  one- 
word  sentence  and  what  follows.  When  Tommy  says  "Go," 
or  later,  "Tommy  go,"  he  usually  has  some  rather  definite 
method  of  going  and  place  for  going  in  mind.  If  he  is  of¬ 
fered  merely  a  chance  to  walk  on  the  porch  when  "go"  to 
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him  means  being  pushed  in  his  eart,  he  will  continue  to 
demand  '‘go/'  Perhaps  "go"  means  a  ride  in  the  family 
car;  or  walking  in  the  park.  Just  as  his  hat  and  coat  may 
be  signals  which  arouse  great  pleasure,  so  "go"  may  stand 
for  a  whole  situation  in  which  the  baby,  probably  a  chosen 
adult,  some  method  of  transportation,  and  a  degree  of 
definiteness  about  the  place  are  included.  We  accept  this 
in  the  baby,  because  he  has  had  only  a  few  experiences. 
Being  technical  we  would  say  that  most  of  the  sentence 
is  "in  the  environment,"  and  so  knowing  the  baby's  ex¬ 
perience,  we  interpret  his  "go"  in  terms  of  what  we  think 
he  must  surely  mean.  The  degree  to  which  we  do  this  is 
evident  when  a  stranger  tries  to  keep  Tommy  for  a  day, 
and  finds  it  necessary  to  experiment  with  various  interpre¬ 
tations  before  Tommy  is  satisfied. 

We  never  completely  outgrow  Tommy's  problem.  The 
environment  always  enters  into  the  meaning  of  what  we 
are  saying.  We  remark  in  reference  to  an  author,  "I  under¬ 
stand  him  better  after  knowing  this  or  that  about  his  life." 
Or  we  say  on  hearing  a  bit  of  gossip,  "I'd  like  to  know 
just  how  he  happened  to  say  that."  We  adults  are  not  alike 
in  ability  to  interpret  a  given  word.  A  ''high  mountain"  cer¬ 
tainly  means  one  thing  to  the  Alpine  climber  and  some¬ 
thing  else  to  a  person  who  has  always  lived  and  stayed  in 
Vermont.  "Democracy"  means  one  thing  to  the  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  something  different  to  the  Britisher, 
and  something  quite  in  contrast  to  the  Russian.  Each  will 
think,  even  when  he  makes  an  effort  to  understand,  in 
terms  colored  by  his  own  experience.  Like  Tommy,  he  has 
his  own  meaning  for  "go."  The  extent  to  which  we  under¬ 
stand  this  limitation  and  carry  on  discussion  in  the  light 
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of  it  may  determine  our  ability  to  communicate  with  those 
whose  background  differs  from  ours.  It  is  important  here 
that,  as  teachers  of  language,  we  understand  how  difficult 
and  how  large  is  this  problem  in  language,  and  begin  to 
study  the  degree  to  which  we  and  our  pupils  still  use  words, 
as  does  young  Tommy,  in  terms  of  our  own  limited  mean¬ 
ings,  although  we  assume  that  the  hearer  understands  our 
full  intent. 

The  age  at  which  children  learn  to  talk  varies  greatly. 
Once  in  a  while  a  child  speaks  words  at  nine  months,  and 
has  a  considerable  vocabulary  by  the  time  he  is  a  year  old. 
This  is,  however,  rare,  and  many  bright  children  do  not 
know  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  words  when  they  are 
two.  These  words  also  vary  greatly  in  clarity  of  both  enun¬ 
ciation  and  meaning.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  latter 
variations,  for  they  are  typical  of  differences  which  we  may 
expect  in  the  language  of  our  high  school  students  and 
even  of  adults. 

Tommy,  who  has  been  somewhat  rapid  in  his  language 
growth,  is  only  two  and  a  half  but  knows  the  word 
‘'orange'’  in  several  senses.  He  uses  it  for  the  round  fresh 
fruit,  for  his  orange  juice,  and  for  an  orange-colored  ball 
with  which  he  plays.  His  vision  is  unusually  advanced,  too, 
or  else  he  would  not  have  seen  that  the  ball  and  the  fruit 
were  the  same  color.  His  little  cousin  Lucy,  however,  uses 
“orange"  only  for  her  orange  juice,  and  is  angered  and 
cries  when  a  visitor  offers  her  an  orange  section  to  chew. 
This,  as  Lucy  indicates  by  her  tears  and  by  throwing  the 
fruit  on  the  floor,  is  not  “orange."  Tommy  likewise  has 
three  dolls,  each  of  which  he  identifies  by  the  word  “doll"; 
but  Lucy  applies  the  word  to  one  doll  only,  her  favorite. 
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Her  other  four  she  calls  '‘Boo/'  "Mimi/'  "Boo-boo/'  and 
sometimes  by  no  name  at  all.  Billy,  who  is  five,  has  played 
with  blocks  since  he  was  two.  He  also  speaks  of  the  squares 
on  his  checkerboard  as  "red  and  black  blocks."  Recently, 
hearing  his  father  suggest  "walking  around  the  block," 
Billy  remarked,  "Just  like  my  checker  blocks."  He  is  asso¬ 
ciating  the  idea  of  rectilinear  shape  with  "block,"  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  term  to  both  planes  and  solids,  a  rather  ad¬ 
vanced  step  in  abstracting.  Lucy,  in  contrast,  knows  "block" 
only  in  the  admonition  to  "go  only  to  the  end  of  the  block." 
To  her  the  term  connotes  a  straight  line.  Both  children  will 
believe  they  understand  when  they  read,  "Mary  has  one 
block  and  John  has  two." 

Learning  that  the  same  word  symbol  may  have  several 
meanings,  as  was  implied  earlier  in  this  chapter,  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  any  child.  The  teacher  will  do  well  to  encourage 
this  attitude  rather  than  the  notion  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  to  have  an  exact  definition.  Calling  a  defini¬ 
tion  "exact"  is  dangerous  unless  the  child  understands  that 
there  are  other  meanings  (except  for  those  rare  terms  which 
have  one  and  only  one  use). 

The  illustrations  above  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  de¬ 
cide  when  a  word  is  understood  or  to  estimate  the  relative 
sizes  of  vocabularies.  Tommy  and  Lucy  may  both  be  said 
to  have  "doll"  in  their  vocabularies;  but  Tommy  knows 
much  more  about  its  possible  meanings  than  does  Lucy. 
Lucy  also  knows  "block,"  but  she  applies  it  to  only  one 
kind  of  square,  while  Billy  understands  that  the  one  word 
has  many  applications.  To  say  that  each  knows  "block" 
is  to  miss  the  important  implications.  And  yet  we  often 
test  the  vocabularies  of  older  children  by  the  short-sighted 
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method  of  finding  out  whether  they  know  a  single  defi¬ 
nition. 

Tommy  recently  had  another  experience  which  is  typical 
of  language  growth  in  young  children.  He  calls  his  mother 
''Mama/'  and  since  he  has  no  brothers  or  sisters,  often 
says  "My  mama"  as  though  that  were  one  word,  his  moth¬ 
er's  name.  His  father  has  encouraged  Tommy,  often  ask¬ 
ing,  "Where  is  My  mama  tonight?"  Not  long  ago,  how¬ 
ever,  Tommy's  little  cousin  June  came  to  visit.  To  June, 
Tommy's  mother  was  "Aunt  Kate."  Tommy  listened  with 
some  irritation.  Then  he  said,  "Name  Mama— My  mama." 
June  said  positively,  "No.  Aunt  Kate."  Tommy's  mother 
interrupted,  "Tommy,  I  have  two  names.  June  has  a  mama. 
She  calls  me  'Aunt  Kate.' " 

Lest  at  this  point  someone  should  become  impatient  and 
ask  what  all  this  study  of  a  child's  language  has  to  do  with 
the  high  school  program,  we  should  note  again  that  the 
kind  of  learning  Tommy  and  Billy  and  Lucy  and  June  were 
doing  is  like  the  learning  older  people  must  do.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  tiny  children  are  obvious  to  us;  our  own  are  a 
little  more  difficult  to  see.  A  term  like  "progressive  educa¬ 
tion"  will,  however,  show  clearly  that  we  have  the  same 
difficulty  the  children  experience:  each  of  us  is  likely  to  be 
using  an  individual  definition,  while  we  are  cheerfully  argu¬ 
ing  that  "progressive  education"  is  good  or  bad.  Indeed,  the 
writer  has  on  many  occasions  heard  bitter  discussions 
wherein  the  whole  unpleasantness  would  have  been  abated 
or  entirely  removed  had  either  debater  taken  time  to  say, 
"I  like  (or  dislike)  a  school  in  which  these  (specified)  things 
are  going  on."  Limited  definitions  may  be  the  cause  of 
great  confusion  to  a  child.  Having  known  only  one  defini- 
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tion  for  ‘‘basin’'  (a  small  pan  used  for  washing  hands),  a 
child  spent  a  most  uncomfortable  half  day  memorizing  for 
geography  class  a  set  of  statements  about  “the  Mississippi 
basin/’  a  most  bewildering  pan,  without  doubt.  Thousands 
of  such  confusions  have  been  discovered;  myriads  have 
been  overlooked  or  never  realized. 

How  the  Sentence  Develops 

Some  time  between  the  ages  of  two  and  four  most  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  make  what  we  adults  think  of  as  sentences. 
They  use  words  for  various  functions  (parts  of  their  speech), 
put  their  ideas  into  subject-predicate  combinations,  and  in 
general  learn  how  to  manipulate  symbols  as  do  older  per¬ 
sons.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  thing,  and  though  we  take 
it  for  granted,  is  a  mark  of  surprising  intelligence.  It  will 
be  worth  taking  time  to  note  what  children  can  do  with 
language  before  they  enter  school. 

As  stated  above  they  learn  to  put  subject  and  verb  to¬ 
gether.  Even  the  two-year-old  sometimes  says,  “Mama  go.” 
At  five  he  may  say:  “I  want  to  go”;  “You  stay  home”; 
“Jane  is  here”;  “My  wagon  won’t  run”;  “This  doll  is 
broken”;  “I  got  hit”;  “Mary  slapped  me”;  “Give  me  that 
apple”;  or  “Give  that  apple  to  me.”  In  the  last  example 
note  that  when  the  indirect  object  precedes  the  direct, 
the  preposition  is  omitted,  a  rather  complicated  matter  to 
use  accurately.  Notice  also  in  the  various  illustrations  the 
correct  use  of  word  order,  case,  pronouns,  and  what  may 
be  passive  voice. 

In  addition  to  making  case  distinctions,  to  combining 
subject  and  predicate,  and  to  keeping  word  order  straight, 
the  child  learns  to  use  subordinate  clauses  which  are  noun. 
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adverbial,  or  adjectival  in  structure.  Note:  ‘Til  come  when 
this  is  done"';  “I  don't  know  where  it  is";  “Mama  said  I 
could  go";  “That's  the  one  I  want";  “I'll  go  if  you'll  go 
with  me."  He  uses  infinitives  readily:  “I  want  to  go";  “She 
went  to  get  it";  “I  have  to  finish  this";  “Mama  told  me 
to  get  it."  Notice  also  the  functions  of  these  infinitives. 
Often  a  child  can  use  correctly  a  structure  which  his  teacher 
cannot  explain  or  analyze. 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  made  of  the  growing 
elaboration  of  sentence  structure  in  the  individual.  There  is 
now  a  considerable  body  of  information  all  pointing  to  the 
dependence  of  structure  upon  experience.  The  child  uses 
“when"  as  he  sees  a  vague  time  relation;  he  substitutes 
“after"  when  sequence  becomes  clearer.  Similarly  he  has 
no  use  for  “because"  unless  a  causal  relation  is  seen.  The 
implications  of  these  findings  are  significant  for  the 
teacher,  and  a  warning  that  dealing  with  structure  is  not 
to  be  undertaken  lightly. 

Children  also  note  general  facts  about  language  forms. 
Thus  many  children  say,  “He  goed,"  acting  on  the  gener¬ 
alization  that  “ed"  makes  a  past  tense.  This  is  being  wise, 
for  such  a  deduction  is  logical  and  indicates  observation. 
They  also  note  that  “s"  makes  for  the  plural  meaning, 
and  so  they  say  “mens,"  “womens,"  and  “sheeps."  These 
errors  really  indicate  that  the  function  and  general  use  of 
most  of  our  few  inflections  have  been  understood. 

Amazing  Vocabulary  of  the  Child 

Surprisingly  enough  we  hear  many  teachers  and  older 
persons  complain  that  children  have  greatly  limited  vo¬ 
cabularies.  Just  what  gives  teachers  and  parents  this  idea 
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would  be  an  interesting  question  to  study.  Actually,  re¬ 
search  studies  contradict  this  notion.  Recently  Mary  Kath¬ 
erine  Smith,  using  a  larger  sampling  than  had  been  used 
previously,  discovered  that  the  average  first  grade  child 
can  recognize  the  meaning  of  about  16,000  basic  words 
and  7,000  derivatives.  When  we  consider  this  enormous 
vocabulary  and  the  intricate  structures  which  children  can 
use  at  age  six,  we  may  well  wonder  what  happens  to  us 
later  .to  make  us  so  helpless  in  our  expression.  Perhaps 
teachers  have  not  listened  long  enough  to  what  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  really  saying;  perhaps  the  school  situation  does  not 
use  many  of  the  words  which  children  learn  in  playing 
and  working  in  their  homes  and  neighborhoods;  perhaps  we 
have  thought  only  about  the  words  children  can  write  and 
spell,  or  can  read  easily;  perhaps  there  are  many  other 
factors. 

EgO'Centric  versus  Social  Language 

The  child  who  comes  to  the  first  grade  has,  of  course, 
been  talking  a  great  part  of  his  waking  hours.  One  ob¬ 
server  estimated  that  the  average  child  speaks  35,000  run¬ 
ning  words  a  day.  It  would  be  valuable  for  any  teacher  to 
observe  the  children  he  teaches  when  they  are  playing, 
either  alone  or  with  friends,  to  notice  how  much  of  the 
time  they  are  verbalizing.  Often  they  will  talk  to  them¬ 
selves.  Sometimes  they  will  talk  to  others  without  caring 
for  a  reply.  Piaget,  one  of  the  most  stimulating  child  psy¬ 
chologists,  divides  the  child's  language  into  two  categories: 
ego-centric  and  socialized  language.  He  puts  into  the  first 
category  the  talk  which  is  not  intended  to  elicit  response 
or  sometimes  even  notice.  (The  reader  is  warned  that  by 
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''ego-centric'"  language  Piaget  does  not  mean  talking  about 
one's  self.  A  speaker  may  tell  about  himself  and  earnestly 
seek  response  and  exchange  of  opinion.)  We  adults  some¬ 
times  use  ego-centric  speech  in  Piaget's  sense,  as  when  we 
wait  without  listening  for  a  friend  to  stop  telling  his  story 
so  that  we  may  tell  ours.  Often  neither  pays  attention  to 
what  the  other  says;  but  both  enjoy  having  someone  about 
who  will  "listen."  Indeed,  there  are  those  who  insist  on 
telling  an  anecdote  even  though  they  are  sure  the  other 
person  is  not  paying  any  attention;  perhaps  they  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Sometimes  ego-centric  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  oral;  we  daydream  while  appearing  to  listen. 
All  sorts  of  variations  in  this  behavior  occur  with  both  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults.^  In  some  classes  students  are  encouraged 
to  wave  hands  while  others  are  talking;  evidently  without 
waiting  to  hear  the  speaker  out,  the  others  are  wanting  to 
talk. 

Another  aspect  of  infant  language  which  may  continue 
into  adult  life  is  the  belief  that  the  word  and  the  thing 
for  which  it  stands  are  somehow  one.  When  a  baby  calls 
"Mama,"  the  mother  appears;  he  says  "doll,"  and  the  doll 
is  soon  at  hand;  he  says  "milk,"  and  is  soon  drinking  it. 
It  is  not  strange  that  he  begins  to  think  there  is  magic  in 
the  sounds  themselves.  A  child  was  observed,  for  example, 
always  insisting  "Johnny  good"  when  he  had  done  some¬ 
thing  he  thought  would  cause  disapproval.  His  "Johnny 
good"  was  repeated  in  the  most  pleasant  of  tones,  evidently 

1  The  problems  of  ego  centric  versus  social  language  are  most  interest¬ 
ing  but  far  from  being  as  simple  as  the  statements  given  here  may  lead 
some  to  imply.  Before  discussing  this  question,  the  careful  student  will 
read  all  of  Piaget's  Language  and  Thought  of  the  Child. 
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with  the  notion  that  the  words  would  remove  the  broken 
dish  or  the  spilled  milk.  Adults  encourage  this  primitive 
belief  by  telling  children  that  certain  words  are  ''bad/’  in¬ 
stead  of  saying  that  people  do  not  care  to  hear  about  cer¬ 
tain  matters.  This  belief  in  the  magic  of  words— that  if  you 
say  the  word  the  substance  will  appear— is  not  uncommon 
in  adults.  The  reader  has  certainly  met  with  the  use  of 
wood-magic  as  a  device  for  overcoming  word-magic.  Or  he 
may  have  heard  someone  say,  "I  shouldn’t  say  it;  but  I 
haven’t  had  a  cold  this  winter.”  (Mentioning  the  cold  will 
make  it  appear.) 

Growth  Implications  Summarized 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  we  see  that  throughout 
their  early  years  children  learn  language  because  it  serves 
their  purposes,  and  that  they  come  to  school  with  an  un¬ 
derstanding  that  language  is  important  and  useful.  Many 
of  them  come  expecting  reading  to  be  an  equally  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  adventure.  Through  language  they  have 
already  gained  a  sense  of  companionship,  learned  about 
coming  events,  recalled  pleasant  experiences,  heard  stories 
of  the  long-ago,  influenced  the  behavior  of  others,  enjoyed 
the  sounds  of  their  own  voices  and  the  feel  of  words  on 
the  tongue,  and  begun  to  think  with  words  both  silently 
and  aloud.  They  have  some  misconceptions,  among  which 
are  likely  to  be  the  notion  that  words  themselves  are  a 
sort  of  magic,  that  the  words  they  know  are  the  best  ones, 
and  the  meanings  they  have  are  in  turn  the  right  and  only 
meanings.  Children  could  not  tell  you  that  they  use  lan¬ 
guage  in  these  ways;  the  important  fact  is  that  they  have 
learned  language  while  using  it  for  desired  ends. 
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We  may  at  this  point  well  summarize  the  implieations 
from  early  language  learning.  Many  of  the  youngster’s  un¬ 
derstandings  and  misunderstandings  persevere  into  adult 
life;  and  many  of  the  motivations  which  result  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  preschool  language  would,  if  understood,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  of  great  value  throughout  the  learning  years. 

1.  Language  learning  in  the  child  prospers  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  where  there  is  constantly  part-learning.  The  first 
word  was  imperfectly  said;  the  first  sentence  was  merely 
one  word.  These  efforts  were,  however,  encouraged  and 
fruitful.  '‘Doll”  brought  the  doll.  From  the  thousands  of 
words  around  the  child,  he  selected  for  learning  those 
which  proved  useful  or  pleasant  to  him.  His  meanings  were 
and  are  incomplete;  his  pronunciation,  faulty.  He,  like  all 
of  us,  has  heard  many  more  words  than  he  has  used;  so  it 
will  be  throughout  life. 

2.  The  child  has  found  definitions  in  the  things  about 
him,  and  has  interpreted  vicarious  experience  through 
what  he  has  known  at  first-hand.  His  “castle”  may  well 
be  a  combination  of  the  local  buildings  and  a  picture  or 
two;  the  hill  upon  which  the  castle  stands  may  be  a  peak 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  a  knoll  in  a  New  England 
pasture. 

3.  Language  in  early  years  is  associated  with  bodily  ac¬ 
tion.  This  fact  needs  no  emphasis.  Anyone  who  doubts 
need  only  to  watch  a  child  to  be  convinced.  We  are  not 
so  well  aware,  however,  of  the  continuance  of  this  relation 
into  later  life.  The  rigidity  of  our  classrooms,  from  first  to 
twelfth  years,  may  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  difficulty 
with  which  our  students  speak  in  those  same  rooms. 
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4.  Children  have  learned  the  soeial  nature  of  language 
through  language  use.  Even  very  little  ehildren  know  it  is 
a  sign  of  friendship,  and  sometimes  freely,  sometimes 
grudgingly,  say  ‘'Hello’’  or  “How  do  you  do”  or  “Good 
morning.”  Certainly  they  learn  before  sehool  days  that 
speeeh  opens  the  way  to  further  assoeiation,  though  they 
eould  by  no  means  formulate  sueh  a  relationship. 

5.  Children  have  learned  by  using  language  to  rouse 
emotion  in  others.  They  say  “I  love  you”  to  express  their 
feelings,  but  also  to  provoke  a  return  of  affeetionate  be¬ 
havior;  they  eall  eaeh  other  names;  they  make  jokes  using 
language  in  ways  whieh  deliberately  provoke  amusement. 

6.  Children  have  learned  language  by  using  it  to  pro- 
duee  aetion  in  others:  “Give  it  to  me”;  “Let  me”;  “Help 
me.”  This  is  a  fertile  area  for  language  learning. 

7.  Children  have  learned  language  beeause  it  has  con¬ 
veyed  their  own  experience  and  has  been  the  great  means 
for  learning  about  their  world.  “What  is  this?”  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  phrase.  (The  school  has  too  frequently  neglected 
language  as  a  subject  in  which  questions  are  asked  by  the 
learner;  the  young  student  has  had  his  questions  assumed 
and  been  asked  to  use  language  chiefly  as  a  means  for  sup¬ 
plying  information  to  a  teacher  who  presumably  already 
has  the  facts  in  hand.  There  is  a  strange  contradiction  to 
normal  behavior  in  this  situation.) 

8.  Children  have  from  infancy  gained  social  status 
through  language,  the  imperfect,  experimental  language  of 
childhood,  patterned  on  the  speech  of  the  home.  In  some 
schools  and  for  some  children  language  soon  becomes  an 
embarrassment  and  learning  is  impeded. 
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9.  Finally  we  note  that  the  strueture  of  the  ehild's  sen- 
tenee  has  beeome  more  eomplex  as  his  experienee  has  re¬ 
vealed  new  relationships. 

Impact  of  the  School 

School  introduces  many  changes  in  the  language  scene; 
among  other  matters  the  child  is  introduced  to  reading  and 
writing.  Tliis  is  much  more  than  a  simple  matter  of  learn¬ 
ing  letters  and  word  symbols.  We  must  examine  some  of 
the  changes  to  understand  the  youngster  seven  or  eight 
years  later,  when  we  find  him  in  one  of  the  high  schools. 

The  first  great  change  in  most  schools  lies  in  inhibitions 
to  speech.  While  living  at  home,  the  child  has  learned  lan¬ 
guage  in  connection  with  exploring  and  managing  the 
world  around  him,  and  has  talked  almost  constantly  dur¬ 
ing  his  waking  hours;  he  now  finds  language  greatly  limited. 
He  is  often  told  to  keep  quiet  during  the  school  sessions 
and  is  discouraged  from  talking  to  the  most  interesting 
group  he  will  ever  know,  a  class  all  his  own  age. 

We  might  consider  for  some  time  this  problem  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  talk  to  one’s  fellows,  and  the  importance  to  the  child 
of  discussing  his  most  important  experiences  in  learning 
with  those  who  some  years  hence  will  be  voting  when  he 
votes,  will  marry  when  he  is  marrying,  whose  children  will 
know  his  children,  who  will  be  old  men  and  women  when 
he  is  old.  With  this  group  he  will  need  a  habit  of  exchang¬ 
ing  ideas,  a  habit  based  on  childhood  communication. 
Often  such  direct  communication  is  cut  off  in  the  class¬ 
room,  and  is  limited  to  discussion  which  passes  through 
the  teacher,  an  adult.  The  often  abrupt  limiting  of  the 
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child's  use  of  language  is  probably  the  greatest  change  and 
the  greatest  harm  offered  by  the  school. 

A  second  change  is  equally  marked.  A  large  amount  of 
the  child's  preschool  language  has  concerned  objects  and 
experiences  in  the  real  world  about  him,  but  the  school 
language  concerns,  in  most  schools  today,  objects  which 
he  may  have  seen  or  will  possibly  see  and  touch  some  day, 
but  which  are  not  about  him  as  he  talks.  Thus  he  reads 
about  the  cat,  perhaps,  without  a  real  cat  in  the  room  or 
in  mind.  Most  of  the  work  of  our  schools  is  verbal,  and 
much  of  it  concerns  life  divorced  from  what  the  child 
knows  as  reality.  There  develops  a  division  in  language;  the 
language  of  the  school  and  the  language  of  home  and  play. 
Often  this  division  is  marked  and  unhappy  by  the  time  the 
student  reaches  the  high  school. 

A  third  and  related  problem  (all  language  problems  and 
developments  are,  of  course,  related)  lies  in  the  fact  that 
whereas  out-of-school  vocabulary  and  changing  structures 
are  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  world  the  child  is 
learning  to  understand,  school  language  is  often  dependent 
upon  the  supposedly  logical  development  determined  by 
the  textbook  or  the  curriculum  plans.  It  can  happen,  there¬ 
fore,  that  gradually  the  youngster  loses  his  zest  for  using 
language  effectively— that  zest  which  gained  for  him  16,000 
words  and  the  basic  English  structures  before  he  entered 
school.  Frequently  the  problem  of  the  high  school  teacher 
will  be  to  re-establish  a  sound  relation  between  the  symbol 
and  the  thing.  An  illustration  may  make  this  point  clear. 

Notice  a  small  child.  He  points  to  a  new  object  and  asks, 
'What  is  that?"  You  answer  him  by  saying,  "That  is  a 
clock."  He  is  not  satisfied.  Under  usual  circumstances  he 
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will  want  to  handle  the  eloek,  to  run  his  fingers  over  the 
faee,  to  listen  to  the  tiek.  Knowing  what  a  thing  is  ineludes 
for  him  learning  everything  he  ean  about  it.  In  eontrast 
many  older  ehildren  (and,  unfortunately,  adults)  have 
learned  to  aeeept  words  without  understanding  in  any  full 
sense.  Some  New  York  City  ehildren  were  talking  about 
the  Hudson  and  the  East  Rivers.  What,  they  were  asked, 
was  the  differenee  between  the  two,  aside  from  length  and 
size?  They  were  puzzled.  It  developed  that  all  had  learned 
that  the  water  in  a  river  '‘comes  from  the  sea.'"  They  had, 
save  for  one  little  girl  who  had  lived  in  the  country,  never 
gone  further;  they  did  not  know  that  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  were  carried  to  the  upper  reaches  by  clouds,  con¬ 
densed  to  fall  as  snow  or  rain,  and  drained  into  the  river, 
while  the  East  River  was  merely  an  arm  of  the  bay.  Both, 
they  thought,  had  the  water  "pushed  up"'  by  the  ocean. 
"Comes  from  the  sea'’  had  satisfied  both  the  children  and 
their  teachers,  with  no  real  communication  of  ideas.  The 
children  were  irritated  when  the  verbalism  was  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  a  new  situation. 

One  somewhat  different  point  needs  to  be  made  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  language  experiences  of  the  school.  These  in¬ 
volve  a  great  deal  of  writing  and  reading.  Writing  and  read¬ 
ing  are  closely  related  to  physical  development.  We  know 
now  that  girls  tend  to  develop  physically  more  rapidly  than 
do  boys.  What  effect  this  may  have  on  the  ease  with  which 
girls  manage  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  what  secondary  effect 
this  may  have  on  their  willingness  to  write  compositions 
and  to  correct  them,  we  have  yet  to  find  out.  We  do  know 
that  they  usually  write  longer  papers  than  do  boys  of  the 
same  age.  The  whole  matter  of  the  relation  of  physical 
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deftness  to  attitudes  toward  writing  and  henee  to  eom- 
positions  has  yet  to  be  explored  with  any  degree  of  thor¬ 
oughness. 

There  is  an  inereasing  body  of  literature  indieating  some 
sex  differenees  in  the  rate  of  language  growth.  While  this 
is  as  yet  not  entirely  elear,  we  are  finding  that  reading  tests 
produee  more  evidenee  of  ‘'remediaF'  eases  among  boys 
than  among  girls.  To  what  extent  this  differenee  may  be 
eharged  to  growth,  and  to  eonsequent  damage  by  our  in- 
sistenee  that  all  ehildren  enter  sehool  at  the  same  age,  is 
not  determined.  We  should  also  eonsider  that  from  infaney 
boys  are  eneouraged  to  enjoy  more  outdoor  life,  and  have 
more  means  for  satisfaetion  outside  books  than  do  girls. 
Whatever  the  final  findings,  it  is  apparent  that  some  basie 
elements  have  been  overlooked  in  our  sehool  programs. 

Adolescence  and  Language  Use 

Sex  differenees  of  another  kind  appear  early  in  the  junior 
high  sehool  years.  Girls  reaeh  puberty  approximately  two 
years  younger  than  boys.  They  therefore  tend  earlier  to 
show  interest  in  books  and  stories  whieh  have  a  romantic 
quality  than  do  boys.  In  a  sehool  where  the  reading  is 
largely  preseribed  either  through  uniform  use  of  basie 
readers  or  through  the  study  of  set  pieees  (usually  ealled 
'‘elassies,’'  although  they  may  inelude  some  of  Longfellow's 
not  too  important  poetry  and  all  sorts  of  other  minor  eon- 
tributions),  these  sex  differenees  may  determine  a  general 
attitude  toward  reading  or  English  elasses.  We  talk  at 
length  about  literature  as  pieturing  life  and  explaining  its 
meaning;  we  may  well  wonder  why  so  few  boys  find  this 
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study  of  life  sufficiently  meaningful  to  major  in  English 
when  allowed  to  make  a  choice  in  college. 

Any  complete  discussion  of  the  aspects  of  adolescence 
which  affect  language  growth  would  include  a  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  interesting  period  of  life.  This  chapter 
will  mention  only  those  characteristics  which  are  particu¬ 
larly  relevant  to  development  of  language  use  through 
speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  listening,  and  assume  that 
the  reader  has  made  or  will  make  much  more  extensive 
study  for  himself. 

Perhaps  first  the  teacher  of  English  should  remember 
that  throughout  adolescence,  as  throughout  all  life,  the 
individual  is  adding  to  his  vocabulary  and  changing  his 
sentence  structure  in  terms  of  the  objects  and  events  (if 
these  can  be  thought  of  separately)  of  his  life.  Thus  he 
adds  some  thousands  of  new  words  to  his  speaking  during 
the  years  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  for  the  most  part  gain¬ 
ing  them  without  benefit  of  teaching.  We  have  recently 
observed  the  enormous  vocabulary  of  aviation  and  aviation- 
warfare  which  our  youngsters  have  acquired,  sometimes  to 
the  embarrassment  of  their  less  alert  elders.  Similarly,  the 
vocabularies  of  sports,  of  the  adolescent  social  world,  and 
of  the  whole  exploratory  life  the  adolescent  leads,  add  daily 
to  his  resources.  That  many  of  these  words  never  reach  the 
classroom  or  the  ears  of  the  faculty  may  be  charged  to  the 
limited  interests  of  the  school,  though  whether  these  in¬ 
terests  be  wisely  or  unwisely  limited  is  not  now  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Similarly,  as  the  student  observes  new  relationships  be¬ 
tween  phenomena,  he  gradually  changes  his  sentence  struc¬ 
ture,  as  present  studies  give  evidence.  Again,  we  may  com- 
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plicate  this  growth  by  unrelated  exereises.  This  matter  will 
be  diseussed  in  detail  later.  Here  let  it  be  sufheient  to  point 
out  that  as  he  daily  notes  new  relationships  in  the  life 
about  him,  the  youngster  modifies  his  speeeh  in  turn. 

Psychologists  are  agreed  that  as  growth  from  ehild  to 
adult  beeomes  observable  in  increased  height,  weight,  and 
sex  charaeteristies,  the  youth  attempts  to  establish  himself 
with  his  own  age  group  and  to  gain  independence  from  the 
family.  This  attempt  often  results  in  extravagant  use  of 
slang  or  other  expressions  favored  by  his  gang  or  club  or 
class  group.  These  are  at  onee  marks  that  he  belongs  to 
the  group  and  that  he  dares  exercise  a  degree  of  independ¬ 
ence  or  perhaps  rebellion  against  the  family  or  adults  in 
general.  Consequently  many  adolescents  resent  critieism 
of  their  slang,  and  even  more  its  adoption  by  well-meaning 
adults.  Under  some  circumstances  the  adoleseent  may  even 
reject  all  polite  terms  or  approved  usage  admired  by  adults. 
Anyone  who  has  observed  younger  high  school  students 
eating  in  a  sehool  lunch  room  will  testify  to  the  diserepancy 
between  the  table  manners  taught  in  most  homes  and 
those  adopted  by  supposedly  well-bred  youngsters  when 
they  are  outside  family  restrietions.  Usually  these  forms  of 
rebellion,  whether  in  dress,  table  etiquette,  or  language 
styles,  will  disappear  as  the  normal  young  person  becomes 
more  secure  and  less  dependent  upon  his  family. 

Of  special  importance  to  the  teaeher  of  English  are  the 
differences  in  growth  and  sex  development.  In  general,  as 
previously  mentioned,  girls  reaeh  puberty  two  years  earlier 
than  do  boys.  They  also  often  exceed  boys  in  height  during 
the  junior  high  school  years.  The  teaeher  who  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  direct  a  party  for  eighth  or  ninth  grade  pupils 
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has  undoubtedly  noted  these  differenees.  The  boys  resent 
being  paired  with  girls,  who  in  eontrast  delight  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  Girls  want  to  wear  evening  dresses  and  danee; 
boys  prefer  to  be  rowdy,  to  wear  sports  elothes,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  not  to  play  the  role  of  young  gallants.  Not  until  the 
tenth  grade  do  these  differenees  lessen  noticeably  and  fre¬ 
quently  they  last  even  longer.  Of  course,  there  are  excep¬ 
tions  in  both  sexes. 

Differences  in  sex  development  bear  directly  on  two  as¬ 
pects  of  language  growth.  In  the  matter  of  composition, 
girls  become  introspective  earlier  than  boys,  as  a  rule,  and 
consequently  their  compositions  may  be  rated  as  ''silly’' 
or  "dull”  by  some  boys;  boys  take  more  satisfaction  in  re¬ 
porting  games,  fishing  trips,  hikes,  and  other  objective  mat¬ 
ters.  As  mentioned  previously,  the  fact  that  girls  are  gen¬ 
erally  in  advance  of  boys  in  developing  skill  with  the  hand 
muscles  may  also  affect  their  attitude  toward  writing  com¬ 
positions  and  especially  toward  meeting  standards  of  neat¬ 
ness  or  revision  and  of  penmanship.  These  in  turn  affect 
the  desire  or  willingness  to  do  any  writing  at  all. 

In  the  matter  of  reading,  while  both  boys  and  girls  seem 
to  have  common  interest  in  many  books,  boys  are  at  least 
two  years  behind  girls  in  their  interest  in  sex  romance,  a 
fact  we  must  consider  in  planning  the  reading  program. 

The  desire  of  both  groups,  at  some  point  in  their  adoles¬ 
cence,  to  become  independent  of  adults  is  also  significant 
for  the  reading  program.  A  factor  is  the  special  interest  in 
sex  itself.  Many  cheap  books  purport  to  give  the  informa¬ 
tion  the  youngster  is  seeking.  Here  lie  important  matters 
for  consideration  by  teachers. 
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One  further  faet  about  growth  seems  of  vital  importanee: 
growth  is  not  a  regular  process.  We  have  for  years  seen  so- 
called  growth-curves,  based  on  studies  of  considerable  num¬ 
bers  of  children  or  young  people.  More  detailed  studies  in¬ 
dicate,  however,  that,  for  any  one  individual,  growth  is 
irregular  in  terms  of  any  one  trait  or  in  terms  of  a  totality 
of  traits.  Thus  ability  to  do  abstract  thinking  may  be  far 
in  advance  of  sex  development,  for  example.  The  child  who 
is  bright  in  certain  aspects  of  the  school  program  may  find 
books  which  deal  with  adult  relations  dull  and  unmeaning¬ 
ful.  Frequently  what  may  be  merely  irregularities  in  growth 
may  pass  for  lack  of  talent,  or,  conversely,  for  talent  in  a 
particular  field. 

The  intimate  nature  of  language  makes  the  study  of 
adolescence  of  major  importance  to  the  high  school  teacher 
of  English.  Less  and  less  as  he  grows  older  is  the  young 
person  free  to  express  himself  through  gesture,  shouting, 
violent  forms  of  play;  more  and  more  he  uses  language  to 
express  his  feelings,  his  ideas,  to  establish  relationships.  In 
a  complex  society  such  as  ours,  filled  with  fears,  tensions, 
excitement,  and  confusion,  he  cannot  find  the  answers  to 
his  questions  by  observing  nature  or  his  own  community 
as  he  once  might  have  done  in  a  rural  society.  More  and 
more  he  must  depend  upon  the  written  and  spoken  word. 
These  surround  him  through  radio,  moving  pictures,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  millions  of  pages  of  print  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  pamphlets,  and  books.  From  them  he  must  make 
some  meaning,  find  some  security.  We  have  traced  the  lan¬ 
guage  growth  of  this  individual  somewhat  hurriedly,  but 
have  seen  him  change  from  the  infant,  with  only  a  cry  or 
scream  as  means  of  communication,  to  the  adolescent,  with 
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twenty  to  fifty  thousand  words,  with  use  of  the  major  lan¬ 
guage  struetures,  and  with  skill  in  using  language  to  find 
answers,  to  influence  others,  to  provide  himself  an  outlet, 
to  tie  himself  to  his  social  group,  and  to  discover  in  at 
least  some  slight  degree  what  men  living  and  dead  have 
known  about  life.  Even  the  very  dull  pupil  can  do  these 
to  a  limited  degree.  In  contrast  he  is  influenced,  sometimes 
unfortunately,  by  the  words  he  and  his  world  use;  he  often 
substitutes  verbal  for  more  healthful  outlets;  he  is  frequently 
confused  and  misled  by  the  printed  or  broadcast  language 
he  meets  in  overwhelming  quantities,  as  his  elders  are  also 
confused  and  misled.  The  teacher  who  undertakes  guidance 
at  this  point  has  great  need  to  think  earnestly,  to  study 
what  is  known  about  language  growth  in  human  beings, 
and  to  discover  and  use  techniques  for  analyzing  the  lan¬ 
guage  behavior  of  individuals. 


SUMMARY  OF  PART  ONE 

If  the  foregoing  pages  have  seemed  to  make  impossible 
demands  upon  the  teacher  of  English,  it  is  not  with  the 
intent  of  discouraging  the  novice  or  criticizing  the  experi¬ 
enced  instructor.  It  is  rather  with  the  belief  that  the  worst 
handicap  a  teacher  may  have  is  unawareness  of  his  own 
limitations,  that  the  first  step  toward  good  teaching  is  a 
zest  for  knowing  more  and  humility  concerning  one's  own 
achievement.  Too  many  teachers  seem  to  have  lost  the 
enthusiasm  which  comes  from  a  constant  extending  of 
their  own  thinking  and  the  excitement  which  results  from 
new  learning.  There  is  perhaps  no  greater  satisfaction  which 
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life  offers  than  sharing  this  excitement  with  young  minds. 
The  following  lines  for  teacher  development  have  been 
suggested  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  are  briefly  summar¬ 
ized  here  to  provide  some  general  pieture  of  what  should 
be  oceurring  in  the  mind  of  one  who  assumes  the  role  of 
the  teacher  of  English: 

1.  An  increasing  awareness  of  the  role  of  language  in  na¬ 
tional  and  international  affairs;  of  how  words  limit  as  well  as 
extend  our  thinking;  of  how  symbols  work  in  the  human  be¬ 
ing  in  ways  not  even  suggested  by  dietionary  definitions  or 
rules  of  syntax. 

2.  A  growing  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language;  of  the  constant  changes  taking  place  within  it 
and  the  relation  of  these  to  its  long-term  development  and  spe¬ 
cial  characteristics;  of  how  these  changes  are  related  to  demo¬ 
cratic  thinking  and  living;  of  the  structural  differences  between 
English  and  other  languages  and  the  influence  these  may  have 
on  our  understandings  and  misunderstandings;  of  eurrent 
changes  being  made  momentarily  by  modern  devices  for  trans¬ 
mitting  language. 

3.  An  alert  eonsideration  of  the  relation  symbols  inherited 
from  a  different  world  of  science  bear  to  our  changing  concept 
of  matter;  of  the  problems  in  the  development  of  a  language 
to  explain  and  discuss  a  four-dimensional  world.  Of  the  con¬ 
stant  need  for  re-examination  of  words  in  terms  of  such  con¬ 
cepts  as  made  possible  release  of  atomic  energy,  the  eoneept  of 
one  world. 

4.  A  constant  expansion  of  knowledge  through  books,  peri¬ 
odicals,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  television;  a  continued 
study  of  the  conflicting  interests,  points  of  view,  and  levels  of 
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moral  and  intellectual  attitude  which  characterize  the  com¬ 
munication  scene  in  the  world  in  which  we  are  living  and  in 
the  younger  world  in  which  our  students  have  their  interests. 

It  is  no  light  task  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  language  of  the 
people;  it  is  no  small  responsibility.  It  is  an  undertaking  to 
be  assumed  only  after  thought  and  what  a  previous  genera¬ 
tion  would  have  called  consecration. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION 


And  so  in  every  department  of  our  life:  unless  the 
active  will-to-create  be  present^  we  shall  achieve 
neither  security  nor  a  society  that  is  worth  the  effort 
needed  to  safeguard  it. 

MEN  MUST  ACT,  Lewis  Mumford 

THE  NATURE  of  language  is  a  fascinating  and  never- 
ending  study.  Those  of  us  who  have  chosen  the  field  of 
English  might  prefer  to  continue  exploring  the  varied  roles 
words  play  and  the  revelation  they  offer  of  a  man's  thoughts 
and  feelings— thoughts  and  feelings  of  which  he  is  himself 
not  always  aware.  Why  does  a  certain  child's  story  always 
end  with  the  puncture  of  a  huge  balloon,  the  humiliation 
of  a  policeman,  the  collapse  of  a  fabulous  building,  or  the 
failure  of  a  dozen  other  objects  designed  to  frighten  or 
awe?  What  gives  a  pattern,  a  likeness,  to  every  piece  writ¬ 
ten  by  Henry  James  regardless  of  the  scene  or  the  plot? 
Why  do  we  stammer  or  unexpectedly  lisp  over  a  familiar 
word?  Why  do  we  teachers  become  defensive  over  chang¬ 
ing  locutions,  finding  'dt  is  me"  painful,  although  reason 
approves  the  grammarian's  acceptance  of  the  phrase?  Why 
are  we  unhappy  about  the  verbalization  of  matters  we  have 
long  known  to  exist?  What  principle  of  association  allows 
the  parody  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  original? 
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A  thousand  questions  could  take  our  time.  But  classes 
are  to  be  met  and  work  of  the  day  planned.  Unfortunately 
the  teacher,  along  with  other  men  and  women,  must 
usually  act  before  he  has  finished  studying  his  problem. 
We  may  therefore  proceed  now  to  the  teaching  of  English, 
comforting  our  consciences  with  a  promise  that  through¬ 
out  our  teaching  careers  we  will  be  continuing  the  study 
of  this  magic  medium  with  which  we  work. 

What  are  we  to  teach?  How  are  we  to  teach?  If  we  be¬ 
lieve  certain  principles  about  the  way  language  works  in 
human  beings,  what  does  that  have  to  do  with  our  daily 
classroom  materials  and  procedures?  How,  for  example,  does 
one  teach  Silas  Marner?  The  answer  is,  first,  that  we  may 
decide  not  to  teach  Silas  Marner  at  all;  and  second,  that 
if  we  do  choose  it,  we  will  approach  the  class  with  cer¬ 
tain  understandings  which  may  greatly  change  the  han¬ 
dling  of  any  reading. 

The  Teacher  s  Responsibilities  for  Direction 

At  this  point,  some  experienced  and  many  beginning 
teachers  are  likely  to  object  that  the  curriculum  in  their 
schools  is  fixed  and  that  they  have  little  to  say.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  an  overstatement.  Within  the  closed  room,  teacher 
and  students  have  much  more  freedom  than  many  would 
like  to  admit,  and  curricula  are  often  more  flexible  than 
they  seem  to  the  many  teachers  who  have  never  really  read 
them  through.^  It  is  easier  to  ask  someone  else  to  provide 

1  The  writer  was  not  too  long  ago  teaching  a  group  of  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  chiefly  experienced  teachers,  in  a  course  on  methods  of  teaching 
English.  Several  teachers  objected  to  suggestions  in  the  reading,  explaining 
that  the  suggested  courses  would  not  meet  College  Board  requirements. 
Some  amusement  resulted  when  examination  of  the  College  Board  ex- 
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a  plan  than  to  work  one  out;  easier  to  follow  than  to  in¬ 
vent;  easier  not  to  think  than  to  think.  Perhaps  an  example 
will  suffice  to  make  the  point. 

A  young  apprentice,  working  under  a  regularly  employed 
teacher,  was  given  an  assignment  to  teach  adjectives  to  an 
eighth  grade  class.  This  young  man  knew  several  things:  he 
knew  that  identifying  adjectives  is  not  a  means  to  better 
writing  or  speaking;  he  knew  that  the  word  which  is  an 
adjective  in  one  sentence  may  be  a  noun  or  sometimes  an 
adverb  in  another;  he  knew  the  futility  of  definitions  as  a 
beginning  point  in  learning;  and  he  knew  that  the  quality 
which  is  expressed  by  the  adjective  is  something  seen  or 
felt  by  the  speaker  and  is  not  inherent  in  the  object.  There 
were  therefore  some  things  he  could  not  or  would  not  do; 
he  listed  them. 

He  would  not  begin  by  a  definition;  he  would  not  ask 
students  to  make  a  list  of  adjectives  divorced  from  a  situa¬ 
tion  (because  words  are  only  adjectives  when  they  are  used 
adjectively  in  speech  or  writing,  i.e.,  are  parts  of  the  speech); 
he  would  not  ask  children  to  examine  an  object  to  see  what 
adjectives  belonged  to  it,  because  the  adjective  was  an 
evaluation  from  the  user.  The  foregoing  procedures  the 
young  man  could  not  accept,  because  he  was  honest  and 
too  well  informed.  Pie  then  went  on  to  list  related  aims 
he  could  undertake. 

He  wanted  his  pupils  to  see  that  language  should  come 
from  the  need  to  express  one's  own  experience;  he  wanted 

aminations  revealed  that  the  prescribed  books  about  which  the  teachers 
were  concerned  had  not  been  used  in  the  examinations  for  approximately 
twenty  years.  The  teachers  were  continuing  to  use  the  requirements  which 
they  themselves  had  met  as  high  school  students! 
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them  to  understand  that  the  adjective  which  is  appropriate 
to  one  student  is  not  to  another;  he  wanted  them,  in  short, 
to  understand  that  the  person  who  says  “good'"  or  ''blue'" 
is  expressing  his  experience  rather  than  the  universal  nature 
of  the  object.^  Moreover,  he  saw  in  the  lesson  opportunities 
for  wider  applications:  respect  for  individual  ideas;  experi¬ 
ences  in  enjoyment  of  differences.  He  therefore  planned 
the  lesson  as  follows. 

He  asked  the  class  to  bring  in  some  posters  which  were 
available,  pictures  made  in  the  art  class  and  others  used 
for  a  local  fund-raising  drive.  All  these  were  hung  before 
the  class.  Then  the  teacher  said  something  like  this:  'Tet’s 
look  at  these  pictures,  and  choose  one  for  our  first  consid¬ 
eration.’'  (The  class  made  the  selection.)  ‘"Now,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  '‘try  to  see  how  the  picture  struck  you  when  you 
first  saw  it,  and  jot  down  some  such  word  as  'beautiful,' 
'ugly,'  'bright,'  and  so  forth.  Be  sure  you  put  down  just 
what  you  felt."  When  the  notes  were  made,  the  teacher 
continued:  "Now  look  at  the  picture  closely  and  thought¬ 
fully.  See  if  you  can  write  down  some  further  feeling  about 
it.  Perhaps  you  have  several  ideas.  Write  as  many  words 
as  you  honestly  can,  but  don't  put  down  anything  unless 
you  really  think  or  feel  that  way." 

The  next  step  was  to  make  a  master  list  on  the  board, 
with  tallies  for  those  words  which  appeared  more  than 
once.  The  list  was  a  long  one:  "dull,"  "lovely,"  "silly, 
"beautiful,"  "confused,"  "common,"  "interesting,"  "true, 
"bright,"  and  so  forth.  It  was  easy  to  explain  that  these 
words  were  called  adjectives  and  to  repeat  the  game  with 

2  Such  a  discussion  actually  developed  in  relation  to  one  of  the  pictures 
used  in  the  lesson. 
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another  picture  or  object.  The  discussion,  however,  went 
much  deeper.  The  young  teacher  scarcely  needed  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  picture  which  seemed  ''in¬ 
teresting'’  to  one  could  be  "dull"  to  another.  The  class  had 
a  good  time  discussing  how  this  might  be  and  a  profitable 
half-hour  breaking  down  these  rather  vague  descriptions. 
Indeed,  they  found  that  "interesting"  to  one  child  meant 
"shows  something  I  hadn't  noticed  about  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  before,"  and  to  another  meant  "made  me  wonder 
why  all  the  people  were  on  the  street."  Then  one  youngster 
suggested  that  his  own  list  was  contradictory;  that  he 
thought  the  first  picture  attractive  in  some  ways  and  un¬ 
attractive  in  others.  Several  children  undertook  to  write 
about  other  pictures  or  objects,  attempting  to  analyze  their 
own  evaluations  of  them. 

Nothing  was  said  about  putting  more  adjectives  into  a 
description,  about  trite  and  fresh  expressions,  nor  about 
the  need  for  striking  or  vivid  words.  Instead  the  youngsters 
themselves  easily  initiated  an  attempt  to  say  what  each 
thought  or  meant,  whether  that  called  for  a  "vivid"  word 
or  not.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  an  honest  use  of  de- 
scriptives,  much  more  likely  to  produce  effective  writing 
than  any  external  effort  to  list  words  or  to  substitute  one 
for  another  without  examination  of  the  reason.  Moreover, 
the  list  of  some  thirty-five  adjectives  was  a  good  exercise 
in  vocabulary,  without  introduction  of  "increasing  vocabu¬ 
lary"  at  all. 

Note  that  the  young  teacher  had  met  the  assignment  to 
"teach  the  adjective."  He  had,  however,  gone  much  far¬ 
ther  and  both  he  and  his  supervising  teacher  were  happy. 
What  about  the  textbook?  He  discussed  it  rapidly  with 
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the  class,  after  the  '^introduction/'  and  was  delighted  when 
the  students  pointed  out  some  inadequacies  in  the  book. 
"It  doesn't  go  very  far,"  one  little  boy  commented.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  lesson  was  not  ideal.  Adjectives  were  artificially 
introduced,  without  reference  to  preceding  work;  the 
teacher  dominated  the  introduction.  Many  curriculum  ex¬ 
perts  would  point  to  the  lack  of  pupil  participation  in  ini¬ 
tiation  of  the  study;  but  the  experience  was  sound  within 
the  frame  of  requirements,  and  the  learnings  were  in  line 
with  sound  principles  of  language. 

The  illustration  is  given  to  indicate  that  no  one  is  help¬ 
less  if  he  has  ideas;  certainly  no  one  within  his  own  class¬ 
room.  A  great  deal  of  talk  about  supervisory  interference 
and  the  limitations  of  state  and  local  curricula  is  merely 
rationalization  for  inertia  or  unwillingness  to  approach  a 
problem  directly.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  never  willing  to  risk  opposition  and  who  plans 
to  wait  for  the  perfect  curriculum  and  the  angelic  super¬ 
visor  should  change  professions.  Curricula  are  frequently 
statements  made  after  the  facty  and  supervisors  are  still  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  human  race.  The  fearful  teacher  should 
find  some  field  of  work  less  important  than  that  of  human 
thought. 

English  Within  a  Larger  Pattern 

Planning  the  study  of  English  calls  for  at  least  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  setting  in  which  that  study  will  go 
forward. 

Some  general  developments  of  recent  decades  should  be 
mentioned.  There  was  a  time  when  four  years  of  work  in 
English,  with  five  forty-five  minute  periods  per  week,  was 
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the  unquestioned  core  of  the  secondary  school  program. 
This  time  allotment  was  given  over  to  a  study  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  language  (grammar,  but  a  very  limited  grammar), 
to  a  varying  amount  of  assigned  writing,  and  to  a  detailed 
study  of  pieces  of  literature  with  extra  reading  variously 
known  as  'Tome,''  "outside,"  "correlated,"  or  "supple¬ 
mentary." 

During  the  period  from  1920  to  1935  most  American 
high  schools  began  to  change  programs.  Many  complaints 
were  arising  as  to  the  products  of  the  curriculum.  Teaching 
a  fixed  and  limited  body  of  so-called  classics  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  kind  of  adult  readers  that  had  been  hoped  for. 
Scores  of  studies  of  the  effect  of  teaching  structure  and 
usage  as  isolated  matters  unearthed  some  most  disconcert¬ 
ing  facts.  It  appeared  that  knowing  the  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  on  grammar  and  usage  did  not  at  all  guarantee 
approved  usage  or  structure  in  a  student's  writing;  that, 
conversely,  being  able  to  write  accurately  and  correctly  did 
not  connote  a  knowledge  of  verb  agreement,  sequence  of 
tenses,  or  case.  Apparently  much  teaching  of  English 
had  been  as  ineffeetive  as  our  teaehing  of  moral  pre¬ 
cepts.  Johnny  could  repeat  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  while 
he  continued  to  take  pennies  from  his  father's  pockets. 

Partly  as  a  consequence  of  our  growing  understanding 
of  how  to  teach  language,  partly  as  a  result  of  an  improved 
knowledge  of  psychology  in  general,  and  partly  as  a  revolt 
against  the  eontinued  use  of  old  eurricula  for  a  changed 
body  of  students,  eurrieulum  makers  began  to  attaeh  mueh 
of  the  teaehing  of  language  to  the  teaehing  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  in  other  fields.  Instead  of  teaehing  the  student  how  to 
write  a  paper,  and  then  hoping  against  hope  that  he  would 
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carry  the  information  to  his  history  or  social  studies  class 
and  there  produce  something  readable,  the  English  teacher 
helped  the  student  with  the  actual  task  he  had  to  meet, 
and  theory  was  presented  along  with  practice.  Such  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  known  variously  as  the  core,  integrated,  corre¬ 
lated,  or  project  curriculum.  In  many  schools  reading  was 
also  taught  in  connection  with  one  of  these  larger  units, 
serving  two  functions:  introducing  the  student  to  books 
and  at  the  same  time  throwing  light  on  a  problem  in  his¬ 
tory  or  economics  or  science  or  vocational  choice. 

A  later  and  more  fundamental  approach  has  been  based 
on  an  analysis  of  student  problems  and  needs,  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  units  of  study  designed  to  meet  those  needs.  Such 
an  approach  also  ignores  the  subject  matter  limitations  of 
traditional  curricula.  Language  skills  and  understandings 
may  therefore  appear  as  facets  to  such  an  undertaking  as 
‘‘Learning  to  Understand  Our  Community.’'  In  such  a 
study,  dialects,  levels  of  usage,  newspaper  and  magazine 
reading,  or  local  distribution  and  selection  of  books  might 
be  investigated. 

Sometimes  a  common  learnings  unit  may  be  of  long 
duration  and  largely  a  reading  program— for  instance  the 
selection  and  use  of  leisure  reading  is  a  continuous  prob¬ 
lem,  occupying  time  throughout  the  high  school  years. 

Within  a  relatively  formal  organization  (the  daily  Eng¬ 
lish  class)  the  work  may  be  planned  around  youth  prob¬ 
lems,  concerning  which  students  read,  write,  talk,  and  lis¬ 
ten.  It  is  probably  true  that  we  are  at  last  moving  away 
from  an  organization  based  on  the  supposed  logic  of  the 
subject  itself,  and  are  beginning  to  see  language  as  a  me¬ 
dium  for  gaining  and  expressing  experience.  In  consequence 
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our  students  are  being  eneouraged  to  use  language  for 
some  desired  end,  an  end  which  frequently  calls  for  a  com¬ 
bination  of  experiences  once  separated  into  courses  or 
omitted  entirely. 

There  is  great  good  in  such  a  combination.  One  problem, 
however,  as  anyone  who  has  worked  with  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  knows,®  lies  in  the  fact  that  frequently  the  writing  or 
reading  to  be  done  proves  of  such  difficulty  that  there  is 
need  for  more  time  than  the  larger  unit  allows.  There  has 
consequently  been  some  tendency  for  schools  to  adopt  an 
all  or  none  attitude  toward  such  experiments:  either  the 
English  program  has  been  entirely  absorbed  in  the  core  or 
common  learnings  unit,  or  the  old  program  of  five  days  of 
English,  set  off  by  itself,  has  prevailed.  Other  schools,  how¬ 
ever,  have  experimented  with  various  combinations.  A  part 
of  the  time,  reading  and  writing  and  speaking  have  been 
taught  in  connection  with  other  subjects,  but  there  have 
also  been  periods  primarily  for  reading  and  writing  related 
to  personal  or  private  interests  not  directly  connected  with 
any  larger  unit.  In  these  exclusively  English  periods,  the 
student  has  been  helped  with  his  reading  of  various  types  of 
literature  which  offer  difficulty  because  of  form  and  with 

3  For  ten  years  the  writer  was  associated  with  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  School,  an  experimental  unit  in  which  core  or  unified  studies  formed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  curriculum  in  both  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  A  students’  account  may  be  found  in  Were  We  Guinea  Pigs? 
written  by  the  high  school  seniors  of  1938  (Holt,  1938)  in  that  school. 
Incidentally,  the  writing,  unchanged  by  teachers  or  publishers,  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  demonstration  of  the  results  of  a  writing  program  built  entirely 
on  writing  for  core  courses  and  from  individual  experience.  No  formal 
teaching  of  punctuation,  grammar,  or  usage  was  given;  all  such  work  came 
only  as  a  means  for  improvement  of  papers  written  by  students.  No  drill 
lessons  were  included. 
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essential  revision  and  discipline  of  his  writing.  Thus  the 
student's  problems  and  quest  for  answers  have  still  been 
basic  in  determining  his  study  of  and  development  through 
English. 

Special  Study  of  Language  Essential 

The  present  volume  cannot,  of  course,  determine  the 
form  of  the  curriculum  in  which  English  teachers  will 
work.  Nor  is  it  concerned  with  the  label  '‘teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish"  for  the  individual  who  deals  with  language.  The 
writer  is,  however,  convinced  that  every  student  in  the  high 
school  should  have  regular  contact  with  a  teacher  who  un¬ 
derstands  the  nature  of  language,  is  informed  as  to  the 
present  state  of  English,  is  competent  to  deal  with  usage 
and  structure,  and  who  has  a  wide  background  of  reading. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  this  teacher  works  with 
others  in  a  so-called  core,  whether  he  meets  classes  once  or 
ten  times  a  week,  whether  he  shares  responsibility  with  all 
of  the  staff.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  teaching  be 
sound.  Consequently  the  materials  in  the  following  pages 
are  for  the  man  or  woman,  of  whatever  assignment,  who 
aids  in  the  language  development  of  the  student  and  takes 
responsibility  for  the  nature  of  that  development.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  calamity  if  the  teaching  of  writing  and  speak¬ 
ing  were  done  by  incident  or  accident  and  were  directed 
by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  role  language  can  play  in 
human  life;  it  would  be  equally  calamitous  if  reading  guid¬ 
ance  were  left  to  chance,  card  catalogues,  or  the  scanty  time 
left  a  librarian  after  her  necessary  duties  are  carried  out. 
This  is  not  to  minimize  the  role  of  the  librarian;  but  it  is  to 
say  that  reading  guidance,  introduction  to  the  great  books 
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of  the  world,  and  help  in  understanding  how  to  read  plays, 
be  critical  of  motion  pictures  and  radio,  read  verse,  and 
plan  an  individual  program  are  not  the  incidental  chores  of 
a  librarian  or  a  teacher  of  science.  They  call  for  highly 
trained  persons,  broadly  trained  to  work  with  others,  but 
especially  sensitive  to  a  particular  area.  One  has  only  to 
think  of  a  class  of  thirty  eighth  grade  children,  varying  in 
reading  skill  from  fourth  to  eleventh  grades,  including 
children  from  literate  and  illiterate  homes,  boys  and  girls, 
pubescent  and  pre-pubescent,  dull  and  bright,  overgrown 
and  undersized,  to  know  that  helping  these  thirty  to  find 
books  calls  for  knowledge  of  many,  many  volumes.  ‘'Go  to 
the  library''  is  not  enough;  loving  the  child  is  not  enough; 
old-fashioned  knowing  is  also  a  requisite. 

Approach  to  Curriculum  Questions 

The  writer  has  considered  for  a  long  tiipe  the  desirable 
organization  of  a  discussion  of  English  curricula.  All  lan¬ 
guage  activities  are  related.  The  child  must  speak  before  he 
reads  or  writes.  Reading  affects  ideas  written  about;  writing 
makes  one  more  sensitive  to  reading.  Speaking  habits  are 
reflected  in  writing.  Listening  is  the  great  means  for  vo¬ 
cabulary  growth.  Watching  and  hearing  movies  and  tele¬ 
vision  affect  the  reading  of  the  written  drama.  There  is  no 
area  which  is  a  discrete  unit.  One  must,  however,  begin 
with  something.  A  meal  may  be  a  unit,  with  the  same  vita¬ 
mins  in  the  salad  and  in  the  dessert;  but  the  cook  knows 
when  he  is  mixing  the  greens  and  when  he  is  making  a  pie. 
The  analogy  is  not  too  farfetched.  When  the  students  are 
reading  UAiglon^  they  are  not  thinking  about  writing,  or 
vocabulary,  or  the  movies.  They  are  reading  a  play  and 
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that  is  uppermost  in  their  minds.  With  sueh  a  general  limi¬ 
tation,  therefore,  the  remainder  of  this  book  will  be  divided 
into  four  major  units  on  (i)  speaking,  (2)  writing,  (3)  read¬ 
ing,  and  (4)  listening.  These  are  merely  facets  of  language, 
all  related,  all  interdependent.  That  they  are  discussed  sep¬ 
arately  is  further  evidence  that  language,  delicate  and  far- 
reaching  as  it  is,  can  never  adequately  describe  the  complex 
world  of  human  behavior. 


/ 
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Provided  our  pupil  is  well  equipped  with  substance^ 
words  will  follow  only  too  readily;  if  they  wont  fol¬ 
low  willinglyy  he  will  drag  them, 

ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN,  Montaigne 

IN  THE  life  of  a  normal  child  speech  precedes  reading 
and  writing  by  several  years;  the  latter  activities  are 
throughout  life  substitutes  for  speech  and  extensions  of  it. 
This  simple  fact  is  important  to  our  teaching  of  language. 
If  it  were  possible  to  talk  directly  to  those  whose  words 
we  read,  in  many  cases  the  conversation  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  reading.  Reading  gives  us,  however,  the  meas¬ 
ured  words  of  those  who  are  far  away,  the  artistic  crea¬ 
tions  which  result  from  a  combination  of  thought  and  de¬ 
sign,  the  messages  of  those  who  will  not  or  cannot  speak 
to  us  directly.  In  essence  writing  remains  in  all  of  these  sit¬ 
uations  an  extension  of  speech. 

When  either  child  or  adult  speaks,  he  is,  unless  using  a 
mechanical  device  like  radio  or  television,  aware  of  his 
audience  and  to  at  least  a  degree  affected  by  the  under¬ 
standings  and  limitations  of  that  audience.  The  four-year- 
old  talks  with  confidence  to  his  mother  or  teacher,  knowing 
that  these  adults  will  try  to  understand  his  meaning  and 
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will  accept  the  words  he  uses.  If  these  words  are  not  clear 
or  exact,  even  if  they  are  mispronounced  or  still  a  part  of 
his  baby  language,  he  nevertheless  expects  a  friendly  re¬ 
sponse.  This  expectation  that  the  hearer  will  aid  in  the 
interpretation  is  implicit  in  most  conversations,  even  of 
adults.  ‘1  would  rather  talk  than  write,’'  is  a  common  state¬ 
ment. 

The  Problem  of  the  Audience 

,  The  moment  the  child  begins  to  write,  however,  a  new 
factor  is  introduced— a  changed  audience.  A  written  sen¬ 
tence  is  for  any  reader  who  may  happen  to  see  it.  This 
reader  may  be  the  teacher,  other  members  of  the  class,  per¬ 
haps  parents  and  relatives  or  family  friends.  The  docu¬ 
ment,  small  and  crude  though  it  may  be,  has  permanence 
and  presumably  makes  sense  to  anyone  who  chances  to  see 
it.  Here  is  the  introduction  of  a  great  undertaking;  even 
as  adults  we  are  troubled  by  such  responsibility.  The  college 
or  graduate  student  hesitates  to  have  an  instructor  exhibit 
his  term  paper  to  another  instructor  who  may  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand  it.  Asked  to  present  an  idea  for  publication,  many 
a  teacher  hesitates.  '1  do  not  write  well  enough  for  that,” 
one  will  say,  meaning  probably  that  he  could  write  for  a 
limited  audience  but  not  for  the  impersonal  world  of  the 
publication’s  subscription  list.  The  excitement  of  the  young 
writer  who  finds  his  product  in  print  for  the  first  time 
does  not  necessarily  imply  egotism;  he  is  seeing  his  own 
words  put  into  a  form  which  implies  an  unlimited  audi¬ 
ence;  anyone  may  find  the  piece;  anyone  may  read  it,  may 
pass  it  along  to  another  unknown. 

It  is  a  long  task  to  get  a  youngster  used  to  the  changes 
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necessary  to  write  for  the  audience  of  an  entire  classroom 
and  for  the  unknown,  impersonal  reader.  It  is  understand¬ 
able  that  students  are  often  more  fearful  of  reading  a  paper  ^ 
to  the  class  than  of  entering  into  conversation  with  the 
same  persons.  Conversation  may  be  stopped  at  any  point;  it 
is  more  protected,  fragmentary  if  the  speaker  chooses,  ex¬ 
ploratory.  It  permits  explanation  and  expansion;  it  is  to  the 
known  audience  only.  For  the  above  reasons  it  should  be 
evident  that  oral  language,  classroom  discussion  and  in- 
formal  conversation,  is  a  desirable  preliminary  to  writing. 
This  statement  is  likely  to  hold  good  except  for  a  group  of 
advanced  professional  writers,  already  attuned  to  a  distant, 
hypothetical  audience. 

Whether  the  class  be  sixth  grade,  high  school,  or  college 
level,  preliminary  conversation  greatly  furthers  the  quality 
and  freedom  of  written  work.  Many  teachers  fail  to  sense 
this,  and  in  eagerness  to  begin  assignments  ask  a  group  of 
young  persons  unacquainted  with  each  other,  to  write  im¬ 
mediately.  Such  premature  assignments  may  permanently 
hinder  the  year's  work. 

Ensuring  a  Receptive  Classroom  Audience 

A  little  psychological  exploration  may  be  in  order.  The 
high  school  student  has  as  his  store  of  topics  twelve  to 
twenty  years  of  experiences.  These  experiences  are  primarily 
of  interest  to  his  peers  as  a  means  for  extending  their  own 
understanding.  Billy,  who  wrote  about  his  exasperation 
over  the  lawn  mower  as  he  tried  to  cut  grass  on  a  high  ter¬ 
race,  won  instant  approval.  Other  boys  recognized  similar 
trouble  in  managing  the  heavy  tools  of  the  adult  world. 
Billy's  outburst  about  ‘'the  big  old  machine"  exposed  his 
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own  ineptitude.  He  and  the  class  enjoyed  the  fellow-feeling 
which  resulted. 

Nancy  wrote  about  her  timidity  at  a  party.  Would  any 
boy  ask  her  to  dance?  Would  she  sit  alone?  How  pleased 
she  was  to  be  led  out  onto  the  floor!  The  piece  would  be 
commonplace  to  any  adult,  versed  in  the  difficulties  of 
adolescence.  But  within  the  given  class  the  revelation  was 
new  and  brought  enthusiastic  praise  for  the  piece.  It  is 
likely  that  no  young  writer  would  dare  to  write  such  a  re¬ 
vealing  paper  until  assured  of  a  friendly  audience. 

These  examples  parallel  those  we  see  in  great  creative 
literature.  The  writer  reveals  himself,  helps  us  to  discover 
our  own  feelings,  beliefs,  interpretations.  Even  the  great 
author,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  his  experience, 
often  shields  his  message  by  using  a  fictional  character,  or 
the  form  of  verse  or  drama  with  their  implication  that  he 
is  responding  to  external  as  well  as  internal  demands.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  child,  stammering  his  question  or  need  to  a 
sympathetic  adult,  must  travel  far  before  he  reads  the  ac¬ 
count  of  any  important  experience  to  thirty  possibly  hostile 
classmates.  Because  of  hesitance  to  reveal  himself,  the  ado¬ 
lescent  may  write  dull,  meaningless  papers,  full  of  vague¬ 
ness.  ''We  took  our  lunch,''  "We  had  a  fine  time,"  "The 
story  was  interesting"  may  have  more  basis  in  timidity 
than  in  lack  of  writing  skill.  Contrast  these  with  sentences 
from  other  papers:  "We  had  only  an  apple  and  some  bread 
and  butter";  "Our  best  hour  was  spent  playing  hide-and- 
go-seek";  "I  cried  over  the  death  of  Dora  but  felt  satisfied 
when  Uriah  Heep  was  caught  at  his  tricks." 

Let  us  consider  a  tenth  grade  class  beginning  the  fall 
term.  Unless  the  students  have  grown  up  together  in  a 
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small  town  or  neighborhood,  there  are  likely  to  be  a  eon- 
siderable  number  who  are  unaequainted.  (Even  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  there  may  be  neweomers.)  Merely  learning  names  is 
not  suffieient.  A  name  in  our  eountry  means  little,  save 
perhaps  as  a  hint  that  a  paternal  relative  eame  from  some 
European  eountry.  For  whom  ean  these  students  write?  To 
whom  address  their  ideas  and  experienees?  The  first  step,  in 
any  elass,  is  suffieient  talk  to  enable  the  members  of  the 
group  to  establish  eommunieation  lines,  not  between  them-  ^ 
selves  and  the  teaeher  but  between  eaeh  other.  Sueh  eom¬ 
munieation,  if  it  is  sineere,  does  not  begin  with  eonsider- 
ation  of  large  problems— religion,  polities,  government, 
family  relations— but  with  the  smaller  eommon  experi¬ 
enees  whieh  eventually  lead  to  the  larger  matters.  ''My 
students  have  nothing  to  write  about,"'  says  a  teaeher.  A 
more  aeeurate  statement  would  be  that  those  students  are 
not  yet  ready  to  put  into  writing  anything  of  importanee 
to  them.  Every  normal  ehild  in  today's  world  has  some¬ 
thing  important  to  say  to  his  peers  when  he  is  properly 
adjusted  to  them. 

Cautious  First  Steps 

It  may  be  helpful  here  for  the  inexperieneed  or  troubled 
teaeher  to  reeall  how  aequaintanee  grows  outside  the  elass- 
room.  Unless  some  emergeney  brings  them  together,  indi¬ 
viduals  usually  build  up  eonfidenee  in  eaeh  other  by  first 
talking  about  rather  unimportant,  obvious  matters.  At  a 
party  they  mention  the  pleasant  room,  the  number  of 
strangers,  the  friendliness  of  the  host,  the  weather— any 
one  of  a  thousand  ineidentals.  Some  point  to  eommon 
agreements,  shared  eonfusion,  or  embarrassment.  ("Every- 
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one  is  strange  to  me.  Are  you  acquainted?''  ^^Aren't  these 
cakes  good?"  'Isn't  that  a  lovely  little  girl?"  "It's  a  pleas¬ 
ant  day,  isn't  it?")  Chance  acquaintances  on  a  train  "strike 
up  a  conversation"  through  trivial  remarks  about  a  maga¬ 
zine,  the  weather,  the  landscape,  the  food  in  the  diner, 
the  heat  or  cold,  uncertainty  about  the  time  or  place.  Ini¬ 
tial  conversations  usually  play  with  small  matters  on  which 
agreement  is  all  but  certain.  It  is  as  though  the  speakers 
were  assuring  each  other  that  each  was  willing  to  talk,  that 
there  was  a  common  understanding,  a  likeness  of  feeling. 
k  A  similar  preliminary  to  serious  talk  or  writing  or  reading 
is  desirable  in  a  class  group.  There  are  many  potential  top¬ 
ics:  the  complexity  of  the  schedule,  the  difficulty  in  finding 
classes,  the  forthcoming  assembly,  the  weather,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  working  again  on  schedule  (common  to  teacher  and 
pupils),  the  parts  of  the  neighborhood  from  which  stu¬ 
dents  come,  the  size  of  the  new  freshman  class,  prospects 
for  the  athletic  teams,  the  names  of  the  new  teachers,  and 
so  forth.  Or  perhaps  the  students  will  fall  to  talking  (the 
teacher  seeming  to  have  little  part  in  the  beginning)  about 
the  time  it  takes  them  to  eome  to  sehool;  whieh  ones  walk; 
whieh  eome  by  publie  transportation;  whieh  on  bicycles 
that  have  to  be  parked;  whieh  in  family  ears.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  see  that  all  eontribute.  The  development  of  little 
elosed  groups  is  fatal  to  a  good  eommunieations  eourse— 
English,  if  you  prefer.  The  teaeher  should  be  suffieiently 
skilled  in  the  use  of  language  to  perform  the  funetion  of 
a  good  hostess.  There  are,  unfortunately,  still  teaehers  who 
teaeh  "oral  English,"  even  "eonversation  units,"  beeause 
they  do  not  themselves  know  how  to  stimulate  and  direct 
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the  conversation  of  their  classroom  into  profitable  and  all- 
inclusive  lines. 

Conversations  will,  of  course,  not  need  to  remain  on  a 
trivial  level  indefinitely.  Early  in  the  process  opinions  will 
be  stated,  frequently  very  positively.  Arguments  should 
probably  be  avoided  until  the  class  has  become  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  but  respect  for  opinion  cannot  be  established  too 
soon.  Such  a  response  from  the  teacher  as,  '‘We  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  ready  to  argue  or  discuss  that  as  yet,  but  we  are 
glad  to  know  how  you  think,"'  will  begin  building  not  only 
respect  for  the  belief  of  another,  but  an  equally  important 
and  not  always  recognized  concomitant,  a  sense  of' respon¬ 
sibility  for  having  made  a  statement. 

The  Constant  Need  for  Conversation 

Informal  conversation  should,  throughout  the  four  years 
of  the  high  school,  continue  to  be  an  important  element  in 
the  English  program.  Students  will  talk  over  plans  for  work 
units,  the  books  studied  or  reported,  papers  presented, 
problems  of  writing  and  reading,  motion  pictures  and  radio 
programs,  articles  read,  lectures  and  plays  attended,  the 
daily  events  of  the  larger  world.  These  are  suitable  topics 
for  adult  conversation,  and  if  they  are  a  part  of  good  con¬ 
versation  in  class,  there  will  be  no  need  for  units  teaching 
how  to  converse.  There  is  something  very  wrong  with  the 
classroom  where  such  units  have  to  be  introduced,  though 
it  may  be  important  for  the  older  students  occasionally  to 
examine  their  own  experience  to  see  what  elements  are 
involved.  They  may  note  how  a  newcomer  is  effectively 
taken  into  the  group;  how  frequently  it  is  best  to  talk  around 
a  topic  before  attacking  the  most  controversial  parts;  what 
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are  their  own  weaknesses  in  participation.  In  America 
much  depends  upon  our  skill  as  a  people  in  working  out 
our  problems  through  friendly  discussion;  and  before  he 
leaves  school  the  young  person  should  be  aware  that  there 
are  techniques  for  group  discussion  and  should  have  had 
experience  in  using  them. 

We  have  already  considered  the  problem  of  getting  the 
conversation  or  discussion  under  way.  The  fundamental 
issue  here  is  that  everyone  in  the  class  should  have  a  po- 
tential  audience  for  his  ideas,  and  that  the  class  as  a  whole 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  everyone  has  some  contribu¬ 
tion  to  make  to  group  work.  This  need  not  mean,  however, 
that  everyone  will  speak  equally  well  or  equally  frequently 
about  everything.  Learning  when  to  listen,  when  to  ask  for 
information,  and  when  to  be  silent  until  one  has  facts 
are  as  important  as  talking.  Speech  is  a  means  and  not  an 
end  in  itself,  though  some  of  our  assignments  would  seem 
to  deny  that.  “'Come  on  Friday  prepared  to  talk  for  ten 
minutes."'  '‘Find  something  to  talk  about."  These  are  as¬ 
signments  which  prostitute  the  good  art  of  conversation 
and  discussion. 

^  The  Choice  of  Discussion  Leaders 

A  word  here  should  be  said  about  teacher  guidance.  Tra¬ 
ditionally  the  teacher  has  asked  questions  and  the  students 
have  answered,  but  this  situation  has  seldom  led  to  a  free 
exchange  of  student  opinion.  Such  an  exchange  may  often, 
however,  be  carried  on  with  the  teacher  or  a  student  as 
chairman.  Nor  should  the  teacher  feel  embarrassed  when 
some  advocate  of  student  discussion  discovers  him  acting 
as  chairman.  There  are  many  situations  when  the  teacher 
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with  his  better  judgment,  adult  taet,  and  superior  under¬ 
standing  of  an  unpopular  or  handieapped  ehild  ean  direet 
diseussion  more  effeetively  and  desirably  than  eould  any 
adolescent.  Often  remarks  ostensibly  directed  to  the  teacher 
or  chairman  are  in  reality  addressed  to  the  class  as  a  whole, 
and  merely  utilize  the  presiding  individual  as  a  means  for 
emphasizing  that  the  statement  is  being  made  to  all  in¬ 
stead  of  to  one  speaker.  Mechanical  measures  of  group 
participation  often  overlook  important  factors:  the  nod 
of  agreement;  the  willingness  to  have  another  make  one's 
own  point;  or  a  temporary  preference  to  listen.  Frequently 
there  will  be  no  raising  of  the  hand,  no  formal  indication, 
but  merely  a  restlessness,  a  change  of  expression,  or  an 
abortive  effort  to  say  a  word.  This  is  the  time,  perhaps, 
to  say,  ''John,  I  think  you  have  a  point  to  make." 

The  Problem  of  Interruptions 

However  the  discussion  is  organized,  whether  with  the 
teacher  or  a  student  as  chairman,  in  small  or  large  groups, 
with  formal  (hand-raising)  signals,  or  with  the  informality 
of  a  household  group,  one  problem  will  appear.  This  is  the 
problem  of  interruptions,  of  two  or  more  trying  to  speak 
at  once.  Order  may  be  managed  arbitrarily  by  a  teacher 
who  announces  that  hands  must  be  raised  and  that  he  will 
make  the  selection.  This  is  not,  however,  teaching  the  stu¬ 
dents  how  to  control  themselves,  and  frequently  calls  for 
more  and  more  authority  from  the  chair.  We  must  make 
self-control  a  major  matter  for  teaching,  discussing  the 
question  with  the  class  and  helping  students  see  that  con¬ 
trol  here  is  more  important  than  control  of  punctuation 
or  spelling. 
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Teachers  themselves  often  promote  hurried  or  careless 
answers.  A  question  is  asked  and  almost  before  it  is  phrased 
the  hands  are  waving.  This  is  an  indication  of  either  a 
trivial  question  by  the  teacher  or  careless  thinking  by  the 
^  students.  There  should  be  time  for  thought.  Similarly  dur¬ 
ing  a  discussion  a  student  should  be  permitted  (by  his 
peers  as  well  as  the  teacher)  to  complete  his  statement. 
Considerable  rudeness  often  prevails.  While  one  is  speak¬ 
ing,  others  are  waving  their  arms,  thereby  mutely  saying 
that  they  want  the  speaker  to  stop  talking  so  that  they 
can  begin.  Usually  there  is  little  listening  while  these 
demonstrations  are  going  on.  They  are  not  evidence  of 
interest  in  the  topic,  but  rather  of  nervous  fear  of  not 
being  heard,  or  perhaps  of  not  being  the  first  to  make  a 
point.  In  a  class  concerned  with  ideas  it  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  who  takes  credit  for  the  first  formulation  of  a  point; 
the  important  thing  is  that  the  idea  has  been  stated.  This 
whole  problem  of  interruptions,  of  respect  for  a  speaker, 
and  of  consideration  of  the  idea  being  expressed  are  mat¬ 
ters  to  discuss  with  a  class  of  any  level.  Growth  in  ability 
to  talk  together  will  be  gradual,  and  resolutions  will  be 
broken  and  remade  many  times  before  the  class  acquires 
a  desirable  set  of  habits.  Such  habits,  based  on  respect  for 
other  persons,  are  much  more  significant  than  standing  on 
the  balls  of  one's  feet  or  keeping  hands  out  of  pockets. 

Responsibility  in  Group  Discussion 

A  correlate  of  the  problem  just  discussed  is  the  need 
^  to  develop  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  others  in  the  class. 
Pupils  as  well  as  teachers  need  to  note  when  there  are 
some  who  do  not  speak  without  urging.  A  class  should 
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understand  this,  and  share  in  the  effort  to  bring  all  into 
the  eonversation.  Here  is  another  matter  whieh  will  have 
to  be  given  open  eonsideration  again  and  again.  Perhaps 
the  solution  will  eall  for  sueh  remarks  as  'Td  like  to  hear 

from  M - or  will  eall  for  that  mueh  more  difficult  act, 

silence  on  the  part  of  some  more  naturally  vocal  individ¬ 
uals.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  need  to  talk  over 
this  drive  to  talk  too  much.  Usually  the  guilty  ones  will 
admit  their  faults  and  accept  help  from  others.  Sometimes 
there  will  be  a  different  reaction.  After  such  a  discussion, 

one  boy  suggested,  "‘Fd  like  to  have  C - sum  things  up. 

He  talks  because  he  thinks  better  than  some  of  the  rest  of 
us.  Maybe  he’ll  let  us  work  on  the  problem,  but  Fd  hate 
to  have  him  hold  back  on  his  ideas.”  Recognizing  superior 
performance  is  as  important  as  listening  to  the  timid  or 
inept. 

Many  teachers  these  days  make  much  of  the  physical 
setting  for  discussion.  They  prefer  round  tables,  movable 
seats,  conference  rooms.  Modern  schoolrooms  have  such 
facilities,  but  there  are  still  some  thousands  of  classrooms 
where  the  seats  are  screwed  to  the  floor,  where  students 
must  sit  in  rows,  and  where  there  is  only  one  place,  the 
front  of  the  room,  for  the  teacher’s  desk.  If  the  room  is 
inconveniently  laid  out,  discuss  it  with  the  students,  make 
any  possible  arrangements,  and  then  go  on,  remembering 
that  human  beings  are  at  their  best  when  overcoming 
obstacles.  Small  groups  can  be  arranged  if  students  are 
encouraged  to  sit  sidewise  or  kneel  in  their  seats,  if  some 
few  stand  or  sit  on  the  floor,  and  if  the  teacher’s  desk  can 
serve  for  one  committee.  If  these  arrangements  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  then  admit  the  situation  and  work  out  with  the 
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students  the  best  relations  for  large  group  diseussions.  The 
writer  has  seen  a  class  of  sixty  seventh-graders  carry  on  a 
sixty-minute  discussion  in  one  group  without  confusion  or 
loss  of  interest. 

The  Panel 

Reports  are  a  regular  part  of  most  class  procedures,  a 
device  used  with  increasing  frequency  in  the  modern  high 
school.  Small  groups  carry  on  panel  discussions,  or  indi¬ 
viduals  tell  of  experiences  of  many  kinds.  The  awkwardness 
of  the  rapidly  growing  adolescent  under  such  circumstances 
is  well  known.  Clothes  are  frequently  slightly  outgrown, 
muscles  are  often  uncontrolled.  There  is  at  this  age  an 
increasing  self-consciousness,  a  comparison  of  one's  own 
performance  with  that  of  the  adult  who  speaks  at  assembly 
or  church  or  who  appears  on  the  screen  or  television.  All 
too  frequently  this  self-consciousness  is  permitted  to  spoil 
a  presentation.  The  young  student  twists,  plays  with  his 
clothes,  stammers,  and  sits  down  with  relief,  after  saying 
only  a  part  of  what  he  had  meant  to  tell.  Much  of  this  em¬ 
barrassment  would  disappear  if  the  student  or  students 
were  encouraged  to  sit  at  the  teacher's  desk,  where  feet  are 
concealed  and  there  is  some  use  for  the  hands  as  they 
manipulate  notes  or  papers  used.  Or  perhaps  there  is  a 
large  table  behind  which  a  number  of  students  may  sit 
and  explore  a  problem.  If  so,  the  wise  teacher  will  see  that 
the  table  is  covered  by  a  heavy  cloth  which  hangs  to  the 
floor,  hiding  the  feet  of  the  youngsters.  A  seated  panel  usu¬ 
ally  carries  on  more  real  discussion  and  makes  fewer  formal, 
unrelated  speeches  than  one  in  which  each  speaker  stands 
for  his  contribution.  A  golden  rule  is  that  the  speaker, 
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whether  or  not  one  of  a  group,  should  be  physically  com¬ 
fortable.  Some  discussion  of  the  need  for  comfort  may 
help  the  youngsters  to  manage  their  own  arrangements. 
On  the  platform  it  is  often  helpful  to  stand  behind  the 
podium  or  table,  or  to  occupy  the  hands  with  notes  which 
may  not  even  be  used.  A  speaker  who  does  not  know  whom 
to  address,  or  how  a  chairman  is  to  be  recognized  may 
spoil  an  otherwise  good  introduction. 

Bodily  Movement  When  Talking 

Once  again  too  we  should  recall  that  language  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  bodily  movements  of  more  than  just  the 
head  and  throat.  Even  the  experienced  platform  speaker 
moves  about  freely.  Note  how  many  good  speakers  find  the 
limitations  of  a  microphone  irritating;  they  resent  being 
tied  to  one  spot.  The  actor  consciously  uses  posture  to  in¬ 
dicate  his  thought  and  feeling.  In  many  schools  there  is, 
in  contrast,  emphasis  on  standing  stiffly.  An  unfortunate 
reaction  is  the  overinformality  of  some  young  speakers, 
who  attempt  to  simulate  confidence  and  ease.  Both  ex¬ 
tremes  are  evidence  of  unnaturalness,  and  are  probably 
chargeable  to  unfortunate  teaching.  Undue  or  inappropri¬ 
ate  formality  is  frequently  required.  The  student  stands  to 
make  a  brief  statement,  easily  heard  without  his  rising. 
Doubtless  hundreds  of  persons  acquire  through  school  sit¬ 
uations  a  fear  of  public  discussion,  and  overemphasis  on 
externals.  In  thoughtful  discussion  the  speaker  is  absorbed 
in  the  issue.  Posture,  strategic  position,  appropriate  dress, 
careful  organization  of  difficult  material— all  have  their 
places;  but  they  are  never  more  significant  than  the  idea 
to  be  expressed. 
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Time  Limitations  in  Discussion 

A  frustrating  quality  in  our  public  school  schedules  is 
the  short  period.  Within  forty-five  minutes  thirty  persons 
can  do  little  with  any  important  question.  Fortunately 
many  schools  are  doing  away  with  this  brief  '‘recitation'' 
period,  holding  that  fewer  but  longer  sessions  are  more 
effective.  In  the  shorter  elass  periods  it  often  seems  that 
classes  are  forever  beginning  and  never  finishing  discus¬ 
sion.  This  can  be  most  unpleasant  for  many  students.  One 
method  of  gaining  time  is  to  allow  the  discussion  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  while  issues  are  being  raised 
and  aspects  of  the  problem  explored,  and  then  to  use  five 
or  ten  minutes  for  undireeted  talk  in  which  all  participate. 
Each  one  talks  to  those  near  him,  or  joins  someone  who 
has  made  an  interesting  point.  At  the  end  of  this  intermis¬ 
sion  all  will  have  talked,  and  the  suggestion  “Let's  see 
where  we  are  now"  will  bring  forth  new  ideas  and  perhaps 
some  conclusions.  There  is,  of  course,  always  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  adding  to  the  speaking  time  of  each  student  by 
breaking  the  class  into  several  groups,  with  a  leader  for 
each. 

Critical  Thinking  in  Discussion 

There  is  a  spontaneous  quality  in  the  speech  of  ado¬ 
lescents  (and  probably  of  us  all)  whieh  tends  to  reveal  daily 
thought  more  elearly  than  does  writing,  for  the  writer  often 
picks  up  formal  phrases  not  characteristic  of  his  individ¬ 
ual  thought.  We  have,  therefore,  in  free  oral  interchange 
a  rich  field  for  teaching  critical  thinking.  Not  only  in  child¬ 
hood  and  adolescence  but  throughout  life,  many  problems 
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are  best  solved  by  the  aid  of  discussion;  therefore  this  proc¬ 
ess  should  be  a  growing  element  in  the  school  program.  As 
discussion  becomes  more  concerned  with  matters  outside 
the  immediate  classroom,  school,  or  neighborhood,  tech¬ 
niques  become  more  difficult. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  to  remember  about 
discussion  is  that  it  is  the  great  human  device  for  group 
learning.  All  too  frequently  school  discussions  (much  like 
adult  ones)  fall  into  patterns  of  defense.  A  half  dozen  per¬ 
sons  with  differing  points  of  view  present  those  fixed  ideas 
and  we  suppose  something  good  has  been  achieved.  Some¬ 
times  they  and  their  audience  gain  nothing  but  reaffirma¬ 
tion  and  strengthening  of  previously  held  beliefs.  One  has 
only  to  listen  to  many  radio  '‘discussions'’  to  discover  that 
speakers  and  audience  leave  with  the  very  ideas  they 
brought  and  that  the  "questions"  from  the  floor  are  merely 
methods  of  telling  rather  than  of  asking.  We  further  this 
fixed  attitude  by  encouraging  yes-no  questions  and  pre¬ 
pared  arguments  which  are  not  designed  to  be  modified. 
Any  good  argument  or  discussion  should  result  in  new  in¬ 
formation  and  changed  opinions.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  our  students  learn  this. 

Another  related  matter  to  be  learned  by  experience  is 
that  no  matter  how  carefully  we  prepare  by  outlines  or 
notes,  the  creative  act  of  talking  or  writing  clarifies  and 
stimulates  thinking.  As  will  be  mentioned  in  a  later  chap¬ 
ter,  an  outline  for  writing  is  a  crude  plan  only.  As  the 
writer  works,  his  own  words  often  suggest  new  associations, 
and  he  gradually  outgrows  and  so  amends  his  outline. 
Many  students  understand  better  than  their  teachers  this 
creative  nature  of  speaking  and  writing.  If  required  to  sub- 
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mit  an  outline,  they  first  produce  the  piece,  and  as  a  last 
step  list  the  points  in  outline  form.  In  formal  speaking  a 
rough  outline  is  a  protection  for  the  audience:  it  guaran¬ 
tees  previous  thought;  it  suggests  time  limits;  it  sets  up  con¬ 
trols;  it  serves  as  a  reminder  of  ideas  for  a  speaker  who  is 
under  pressure  to  continue  talking  without  time  for  re¬ 
flection.  The  speaker  is  rare,  however,  who  does  not  de¬ 
part  at  times  from  his  prepared  talk  even  when  guided  by 
a  manuscript.  If  he  does  not,  as  is  the  case  with  the  radio 
speaker,  he  frequently  finds  conforming  to  the  text  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  creative  function  of  discussion  is  evidenced  by 
the  person  who  says,  ''Thank  you.  I  just  had  to  talk  to 
someone  to  think  this  outT  Even  junior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  are  old  enough  to  look  at  their  own  behavior  in  this 
way.  The  teacher  may  emphasize  the  value  of  verbalizing 
to  clarify  thought  by  the  suggestion  that  first  we  explore 
the  question  and  later  make  conclusions.  An  illustration 
may  be  helpful. 

A  class  of  fifty-one  high  school  seniors  was  planning  a 
trip  to  a  distant  city.  They  had  two  possible  plans,  involv¬ 
ing  visits  to  very  different  places.  One  possibility  was  a 
study  of  a  manufacturing  city,  the  other  of  a  port  city  in 
the  South.  For  some  weeks  two  committees  explored  pos¬ 
sible  expenses,  points  of  interest,  methods  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  so  forth.  They  reported,  there  was  brief  discus¬ 
sion,  and  the  class  voted.  The  vote  was  twenty-five  to 
twenty-six,  counting  the  president's  break  of  the  tie.  With¬ 
out  hesitation,  however,  the  presiding  officer  said,  "I  sup¬ 
pose  this  means  more  exploration  and  more  discussion." 
A  visitor  commented  that  there  had  been  a  vote.  "But," 
explained  the  young  president,  "it  was  evident  that  we 
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hadn't  talked  enough  or  there  would  have  been  more 
agreement."  The  interesting  sequel  is  that  three  weeks 
henee  the  vote  was  forty-eight  to  three,  and  reversed  the 
original  majority.  Here  is  evidenee  of  a  elass  well  versed  in 
the  values  of  diseussion  as  a  means  for  learning  and  elarify- 
ing  values. 

Group  Procedures 

Group  diseussion  often  gains  from  a  knowledge  of,  and 
experienee  with,  simple  rules  for  group  proeedures.  A  few 
advaneed  students  may  eare  to  experiment  with  the  full 
body  of  parliamentary  law  as  formulated  in  sueh  a  book 
as  Robert's  Rules  of  Order;  but  for  most  eitizens  such 
elaboration  is  unnecessary.  Even  our  state  and  national 
legislative  bodies  have  their  own  rules  of  order,  patterned 
after,  but  varying  from,  those  used  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Every  high  school  student  should,  however,  learn  a  few 
simple  procedures.  These  can  be  taught  whenever  a  group 
is  formally  organized.  Sometimes  a  teacher  will  suggest 
that  a  given  class  proceed  formally  for  a  brief  period.  In 
the  fall,  when  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors 
have  their  first  meetings,  they  should  spend  whatever  time 
is  needed  studying  conventional  group  methods.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  suggested  as  minima. 

1.  How  to  call  a  meeting  to  order,  to  respond  to  that  eall, 
and  to  begin  business  by  listening  to  the  reading  of  minutes. 

2.  How  to  handle  the  approval  of  minutes  without  delay, 
unless  there  are  eorrections  ('df  there  are  no  corrections,  the 
minutes  stand  approved  as  read"). 
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3.  How  to  announce  the  order  of  business,  and  to  work  in 
terms  of  that  order. 

4.  How  to  get  the  floor,  and  how  to  recognize  a  speaker. 

5.  How  to  make  and  to  second  a  motion. 

6.  How  to  handle  discussion  of  a  motion. 

This  should  include  ruling  out  new  motions  while  one  is  be¬ 
fore  the  group,  and  managing  an  amendment.  Many  adults 
do  not  know  that  an  amendment,  like  most  other  motions, 
must  be  seconded,  discussed,  and  voted;  and  that  voting  for 
an  amendment  does  not  pass  the  original  motion-as-amended. 
(The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  has  been  known 
to  become  confused  on  this  procedure!) 

7.  How  to  nominate  a  candidate. 

Much  needs  to  be  learned  here.  High  school  students  often 
find  themselves  with  a  plethora  of  candidates,  many  students 
naming  friends  and  being  named  in  turn.  Discussion  of  care 
in  nominating  is  needed.  Youngsters  often  feel  that  it  is 
merely  good  manners  to  nominate  the  ones  who  nominated 
them. 

Even  adults  need  to  be  reminded  that  a  nomination  (unless 
at  a  political  meeting)  is  not  usually  seconded,  and  that  even 
when  there  is  only  one  nomination  for  each  office,  the  vote 
must  be  taken. 

8.  How  a  motion  is  voted;  i.e.,  by  calling  for  both  yes  and 
no  votes. 

9.  The  difference  between  a  plurality  and  a  majority. 

10.  What  to  do  when  the  presiding  offieer  is  nominated  (the 
responsibility  of  someone  in  the  audience  to  put  the  vote). 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  small  meetings  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on  informally,  with  a  minimum  of  official  procedures. 
In  some  schools,  use  of  a  presiding  officer  and  a  secretary 
who  writes  endless  minutes  or  logs  for  no  purpose  is  car- 
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ried  to  extremes.  Here  again  we  have  children  playing  at 
adult  roles  instead  of  acting  their  own  sincerely. 

Discussion  techniques  may  be  like  those  previously  pre¬ 
sented,  and  concern  the  organization  of  the  group,  nature 
of  topics,  and  general  aims.  There  are  other  skills,  tech¬ 
niques,  or  understandings  which  pertain  to  the  words  used 
and  their  relation  to  non-verbal  experience. 

Examination  of  Ideas 

In  Part  One  we  noted  that  in  infancy  words  have  very 
specific  meanings.  "‘Dog'"  means  the  child's  own  pet; 
'‘mother"  is  his  own  mother.  "Good"  in  "a  good  boy" 
means  doing  a  few  things  approved  by  his  parents.  Early 
in  life,  and  very  frequently  during  the  school  years,  stu¬ 
dents  collect  a  great  many  words  for  which  they  have  only 
vague  meanings  and  really  no  specific  understanding.  Into 
these  they  gradually  put  content,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
school's  purposes  to  help  in  this  growth.  Some  of  the  words 
are  general  in  nature— "democracy,"  "justice,"  "honesty." 
They  are  used  in  many  ways  and  vary  with  the  situation. 
Thus  in  one  event  it  may  be  "justice"  to  imprison  a  man; 
in  another,  to  free  him.  At  one  time  "democracy"  calls  for 
majority  rule;  at  another  (as  in  the  illustration  just  offered) 
it  means  further  discussion  and  delayed  decision  despite 
a  vote.  The  overt  acts  covered  by  abstract  terms  vary  enor¬ 
mously.  This  may  cause  much  difficulty  to  us  all.  Argu¬ 
ments  arise  when  the  speakers  are  foolish  or  when  they  are 
inexperienced  enough  to  argue  over  the  term  without  dis¬ 
covering  what  is  going  on  in  a  particular  situation.  The 
young  or  unwary  or  uneducated  may  find  themselves  in 
heated  discussions,  not  over  what  should  be  done,  but 
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over  a  word  itself.  These  discussions  are  frequently  excited, 
and  the  young  teacher  is  likely  to  mistake  this  misplaced 
enthusiasm  for  learning.  Actually  it  is  the  antithesis  of 
learning.  Some  examples  may  be  desirable  here. 

A  class  of  high  school  seniors  argued  vigorously  over 
'‘military  conscription/'  It  developed  that  they  did  not 
know  whether  they  were  talking  about  a  specific  plan  or 
military  conscription  in  general.  This,  they  discovered, 
might  apply  to  conscription  during  a  war,  in  expectation 
of  an  imminent  war,  or  in  times  of  peace  without  war 
threatening.  The  period  of  conscription  might  be  long  or 
short;  might  include  or  not  include  civilian  training;  might 
or  might  not  exclude  those  preparing  for  professional  work; 
might  or  might  not  include  women.  They  found  themselves 
more  interested  in  discovering  the  various  aspects  of  this 
question  than  in  arguing  over  undefined  terms. 

While  teaching  The  Merchant  of  Venice ,  a  beginning 
teacher  set  up  a  day's  program  as  a  debate.  The  class  was 
divided  into  two  groups,  each  sponsoring  one  side  of  the 
question,  "Was  Shylock  justified?"  Half  argued  that  he 
was;  half  that  he  was  not.  The  debate  was  something  after 
the  fashion  of  the  one  held  at  the  tavern  in  Raveloe,  and 
the  resultant  emotion  was  strong.  Indeed,  this  emotion  led 
the  teacher  to  ask  for  help.  An  older  instructor  entered  the 
class,  and  asked  the  basic  question:  What  is  being  meant 
by  "justified"?  It  developed  that  one  group  of  youngsters 
was  using  "justified"  as  meaning  "to  act  the  way  anyone 
would  if  he  were  in  Shylock's  situation."  The  others  were 
using  "unjustified"  as  meaning,  "Shylock  did  things  we 
don't  like  to  have  people  do."  In  consequence  the  first 
group  was  naming  the  wrongs  Shylock  endured;  the  others. 
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the  unfriendly  things  he  did.  Without  help  they  would 
have  continued  to  make  mounting  lists  of  bad  causes  and 
bad  effects,  and  would  themselves  have  gone  deeper  into 
emotional  prejudice.  Notice  that  in  this  situation  as  in 
many  similar  arguments,  the  truth  was  not  unearthed. 
Faced  with  their  different  meanings  for  ''justified,''  how¬ 
ever,  the  class  gave  up  the  argument.  The  analysis  had  led 
them  into  trying  to  see  what  made  Shylock  act  as  he  did 
and  how  his  behavior  might  have  been  changed.  Under¬ 
standing  instead  of  frustration  resulted.  Perhaps  this  un¬ 
wholesome  tendency  to  encourage  arguments  about  high 
level  abstractions  may  be  one  reason  for  the  present  move¬ 
ment  to  eliminate  from  the  curriculum  books  containing 
any  characters  who,  like  Shylock,  cannot  be  instantly  con¬ 
demned  or  praised. 

Problems  for  discussion  are  often  less  important  than 
those  mentioned;  they  arise  in  the  simplest  conversations 
or  in  papers  presenting  everyday  experiences.  "I  like  comics" 
proved  to  mean  that  the  speaker  liked  several  specific  strips 
while  thoroughly  disliking  others.  Asked  what  they  thought 
about  comics,  one  group  of  well-taught  youngsters  imme¬ 
diately  asked,  "Which  comics?"  "What  do  you  think  of 
democracy?"  a  visitor  asked  a  class  of  high  school  juniors. 
A  girl  raised  her  hand.  "Will  you  explain  first  what  you 
mean  by  'democracy'?"  she  asked.  "People  who  have  talked 
to  us  have  had  very  different  ideas  about  what  it  is." 
"Camps  are  rotten,"  wrote  one  seventh  grade  boy.  The 
discussion  of  his  paper  included  such  questions  as  these: 
"Where  did  you  go  to  camp?"  "How  many  camps  have 
you  seen?"  "What  did  you  dislike?"  "What  kind  of  coun¬ 
selor  did  you  have?"  The  resulting  paper  (revised)  stated 
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that  the  writer  had  been  to  one  eamp  which  he  disliked; 
that  he  had  objected  to  making  his  bed  (the  others  thought 
this  silly);  that  he  had  found  the  food  strange;  that  his 
counselor  had  not  known  about  much  of  this.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  would  try  camp  again  the  next  summer. 

The  incidents  through  which  we  build  up  the  habit  of 
giving  examples,  of  checking  facts  against  generalizations, 
and  of  taking  responsibility  for  what  is  said  may  be  in 
themselves  insignificant.  But  they  add  up  to  something 
very  important  in  our  world.  Lack  of  such  experience  in¬ 
creases  the  danger  that  we  judge  all  Germans  by  one;  all 
farmers  from  the  few  we  have  met;  all  of  whatever  or  who¬ 
ever  is  important  by  our  own  limited  experience.  True, 
lacking  anything  more,  we  must  sometimes  judge  from  just 
that,  but  we  learn  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  have  more  to 
learn  and  that  our  judgments  are  on  slight  foundations. 
It  does  not  take  long  for  youngsters  to  learn  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  '‘Could  you  give  an  example?"'  and  "How  many  have 
you  known?"  and  the  like  are  fair  and  necessary. 

Controversial  Issues 

For  several  years  there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
as  to  whether  we  should  or  should  not  deal  in  the  class¬ 
room  with  "controversial  issues."  It  might  be  well  to  point 
out  at  the  outset  that  the  term  is  itself  redundant,  for  un¬ 
less  the  question  is  controversial,  it  is  not  an  issue.  What 
is  probably  meant  is  not  merely  "controversial  issues,"  but 
important,  immediate  issues,  those  on  which  parents  have 
firm  but  conflicting  beliefs,  prejudices,  and  emotional  re¬ 
actions.  To  limit  discussion  and  analysis  to  problems  on 
which  such  convictions  and  emotions  have  no  play  is  to 
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limit  teaching  to  simple  and  unimportant  skills.  For  it  is 
when  dealing  with  questions  about  which  our  emotions 
play  that  we  have  difficulty  in  talking  and  thinking  clearly. 

It  is,  obviously,  not  the  role  of  the  teacher  of  English 
to  analyze  the  social  scene  and  point  up  critical  issues  in 
politics  or  economics;  that  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  skilled  in  the  use  of  social  documents  which  record 
history  and  social  research.  Unless  the  teacher  of  English 
has  this  kind  of  background,  he  may  merely  lead  his  stu¬ 
dents  into  added  confusion;  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  in¬ 
creasingly  educating  teachers  who  have  training  in  two  or 
more  disciplines  and  are  competent  to  deal  intelligently 
with  such  questions.  Certain  warnings  should,  however,  be 
offered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  student  should  not  be  asked  to 
do  what  he  is  unable  to  do.  If  he  comes  from  an  area  where 
the  local  prejudices  are  strongly  intrenched,  a  teacher  is 
most  unwise  to  begin  the  teaching  of  critical  thinking  by 
the  use  of  a  highly  charged  question.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  courage  or  lack  of  it;  it  is  a  matter  of  the  mental  health 
of  the  child.  Before  anyone  can  apply  scientific  method 
to  a  question  in  which  he  is  emotionally  involved,  he 
should  have  a  body  of  successful  experience  with  that 
method  in  less  difficult  areas.  The  camp  story  told  above 
is  an  illustration  of  a  question  whose  solution  lay  within 
the  range  of  the  little  boy.  Only  by  gradual  steps  do  we 
come  to  those  difficult  areas  where  parental  attitudes  are 
likely  to  come  into  conflict  with  impersonal  findings. 

A  second  warning  is  also  based  on  the  developmental 
level  of  the  pupil  or  the  class.  If  we  ask  youngsters  to  handle 
problems  beyond  their  ability,  we  invite  the  very  kind  of 
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uncritical  thinking  we  profess  to  dislike.  The  fact  that  they 
accept  our  generalizations  instead  of  those  of  some  other 
leader  is  not  very  important,  for  they  have  in  either  case 
accepted  without  thought.  It  is  probable  that  we  often  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  allegiance  to  generalizations  beyond  our 
students'  understanding.  On  a  radio  program  not  long  ago, 
junior  high  school  students  discussed  over  a  national  net¬ 
work  the  question:  ''Will  the  United  Nations  survive?"  a 
question  on  which  the  wisest  adult  would  hesitate  to  make 
a  pronouncement.  Teachers  sometimes  think  it  amusing 
to  hear  youngsters  repeat  the  statements  of  their  elders  on 
very  difficult  topics,  but  the  performance  smaeks  of  the 
games  of  little  girls  dressed  up  in  their  mothers'  garments. 

There  are,  however,  techniques  for  discussing  critical 
issues.  If  these  issues  are  within  the  understanding  of  the 
students,  if  the  students  have  available  something  more 
than  opinion  and  contradictory  shoutings,  they  may  well 
use  these  techniques.  Basically  they  all  come  back  to  the 
finding  of  facts,  the  differentiating  between  a  few  cases  and 
all,  the  distinction  between  fact  and  judgment.  These  we 
may  employ  first  in  the  solution  or  resolution  of  problems 
within  the  school:  selection  of  study  units;  choice  of  elub 
officers;  membership  of  school  societies;  awarding  of  letters 
and  medals;  awarding  of  trophies;  selection  of  books;  sin¬ 
cerity  and  validity  of  papers  and  reports.  Again  a  simple 
example  may  clarify  procedure. 

A  student  has,  let  us  say,  read  a  paper  or  presented  an 
oral  report.  What  kind  of  discussion  is  to  follow?  Will 
there  be  blanket  generalizations?  "It  was  fine."  "I  liked 
it."  "It  was  dull."  "It  was  interesting."  Or  will  there  be 
discrimination,  encouraged  by  the  teacher?  "With  what 
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did  you  agree?''  'What  was  omitted,  or  should  have  been 
omitted?"  "On  what  basis  did  this  statement  rest?"  Often 
the  only  reaetion  eomes  in  some  mention  of  a  mispro- 
nouneed  word,  a  bit  of  poor  usage,  or  awkward  posture; 
not  a  word  is  offered  about  what  was  being  said.  A  group 
of  youngsters  was  telling  about  the  month's  reading.  "I'll 
never  read  another  book  by  X - ,"  announeed  one  boy.  Im¬ 

mediately  he  was  questioned.  "Beeause,"  he  replied,  "I 
know  how  the  book  will  turn  out  before  I'm  half  through." 
"But,"  another  replied,  "that's  what  I  like."  Notiee  what 
might  have  been  eondemnation  proved,  on  examination, 
to  work  as  reeommendation  to  the  boy  who  wanted  secu¬ 
rity  in  his  book. 

There  are,  then,  methods  for  teaching  discussion  which 
lead  to  intelligent  decision  and  understanding,  but  these 
methods  are  not  used  once  and  dropped;  they  permeate 
the  conversations,  the  panels,  the  reports  of  the  entire 
high  school  English  course. 

If  it  were  not  so,  we  might  despair  that  Americans  would 
grow  into  the  responsibilities  of  tomorrow.  The  hopeless¬ 
ness  many  of  us  feel  after  a  national  political  campaign 
results  largely  from  careless,  undisciplined  talk,  made  pos¬ 
sible  and  made  effective  because  we  have  such  a  large  body 
of  untrained  listeners. 

Oral  Art  Forms 

Oral  work  in  the  classroom  may  assume  artistic  forms, 
just  as  writing  may  include  the  short  story,  the  dialogue, 
or  the  bit  of  verse.  It  has  been  said  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  more  than  any  others  in  the  world,  drama- 
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tize  everything  they  have  to  say.  Not  only  do  we  enjoy  the 
theater  to  the  point  where  that  fietional  character,  the 
''average  citizen/'  attends  a  motion  picture  play  once  a 
week,  but  in  churches,  clubs,  schools,  and  through  radio 
and  television,  simple  dramatizations  are  almost  continu¬ 
ous.  Soaps,  toilet  creams,  medicines,  clothing,  perfume, 
bread,  butter,  and  cheese  are  advertised  by  little  dramatic 
skits,  sometimes  lasting  but  seconds;  the  strip  story  is  in 
itself  a  series  of  dramatic  episodes;  the  old-time  medicine 
show  has  taken  on  new  inventions  but  lost  none  of  its 
attraction.  Dramatizing  stories,  announcements,  arguments, 
and  personal  problems  has  come  to  be  a  rich  experience 
in  many  classes.  Here  the  impersonal  form  helps  to  protect 
the  individual.  Improvising  plays  in  which  adolescent  situa¬ 
tions  are  presented  is  both  good  therapy  and  good  language 
teaching.  The  words  are  chosen  to  suit  the  character,  the 
choice  itself  calling  for  recognition  and  understanding  of 
levels  of  usage.  Frequently  the  student  who  is  himself  care¬ 
less  of  his  diction  will  assume  a  better  style  suited  to  the 
character  he  impersonates.  Students  have  dramatized  little 
family  conflicts  which  all  experience.  Material  for  such 
plays  is  endless,  and  is  rich  in  possibilities  for  both  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students.  Dramatization  has  almost 
limitless  possibilities  as  an  aid  to  self-understanding. 

Radio  for  the  High  School  Speaker 

Since  about  1935  oral  language  has  taken  on  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  importance  in  our  culture.  Not  only  have  we  heard 
individuals  addressing  the  whole  world  through  radio  net¬ 
works,  but  we  have  seen  broadcasting  include  a  great  body 
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of  everyday  citizens  whose  voices  are  carried  day  and  night 
to  the  ears  of  thousands  they  do  not  know.  While  most  of 
us  listen  far  more  than  we  talk  over  radio  or  television,  it 
is  not  strange  that  many  students  in  high  school  are  in¬ 
terested  in  broadcasting  and  that  many  schools  offer  such 
opportunities  to  their  students.  An  unfortunate  aspect  of 
this  development  has  been  exploitation  of  youngsters. 
Most  adults  find  adolescents  fascinating  and  enjoy  the 
prattlings  of  smaller  children.  In  many  broadcasting  situa¬ 
tions  children  and  young  people  have  been  made  self-con¬ 
scious  to  the  point  where  they  consider  their  own  attempts 
from  the  adult  angle.  They  have  been  introduced,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  have  something  important  to  say,  but  because 
they  are  young.  Opinions  which  reflect  merely  words  they 
have  picked  up  from  their  elders  are  thus  given  approval, 
and  emphatic  statements  on  questions  which  statesmen 
would  hesitate  to  attack  have  been  encouraged.  Just  as  the 
four-year-old  who  discovers  that  he  is  ‘‘cute''  or  “cunning" 
has  been  harmed  by  some  thoughtless  adult,  so  adolescents 
are  often  given  too  much  prominence,  to  their  own  hurt. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  place  for  youngsters  on  the  radio; 
undoubtedly  they  should  be  encouraged  to  discuss  the 
events  of  the  larger  world;  and  undoubtedly  they  cannot 
do  much  worse  at  that  discussion  than  many  adults  have 
already  done.  The  point  is  that  we  want  them  to  do  much 
better,  and  that  one  of  the  ways  is  by  helping  them  see 
the  difference  between  statements  based  on  sound  infor¬ 
mation  and  those  which  go  beyond  known  facts.  Great  care 
should  therefore  be  exercised  that  students  who  broadcast 
make  a  real  and  honest  contribution,  and  that  precocity  be 
not  praised. 
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Tabooed  Words 

Some  aspects  of  language— the  attitude  toward  words 
related  to  sex,  to  profanity,  and  to  other  terms  under, 
or  once  under,  taboo— are  best  handled  in  situations 
which  arise  naturally.  High  school  students  should  learn 
how  words  have  been  mistaken  for  the  thing  signified,  and 
hence  classified  as  ''good''  or  "bad."  Frequently  this  con¬ 
fusion  is  so  great  that  even  supposedly  educated  adults  are 
unable  to  say  what  they  have  need  to  say.  In  many  high 
schools  the  toilet  is  still  referred  to  as  the  bathroom.  Stu¬ 
dents  giggle  if  in  their  reading  they  come  upon  such  words 
as  "Devil"  or  "God"  and  are  asked  to  read  them  aloud. 
Sometimes  they  even  giggle  when  such  a  word  as  "drunk" 
is  used  or  drinking  is  discussed.  We  have  in  such  behavior 
a  confusion  of  the  word  with  that  for  which  it  stands,  and 
a  relic  of  the  former  taboos  against  the  word  itself. 

Often  such  questions  arise  in  the  reading  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  or  other  literature,  but  at  other  times  in  discussion 
the  teacher  will  be  aware  that  students  are  avoiding  words 
necessary  to  clarity.  Discussing  a  plot,  students  will  use 
evasions  such  as  "he  was  interested  in  her"  or  "he  seemed 
fond  of  her"  when  they  mean  "the  man  loved  this  woman" 
or  vice  versa.  Any  such  avoidance  may  be  made  a  basis  for 
discussion,  which  again  is  not  a  question  of  one  lesson  or 
set  of  lessons,  but  of  an  attitude  to  be  developed  over  a 
considerable  time.  The  teacher  to  whom  this  problem 
seems  minor  should  read  in  some  good  psychology  book 
about  the  development  of  taboos  on  words,  and  in  a  text 
on  semantics  about  the  danger  in  confusing  word  and 
thing,  a  modern  version  of  word-magic. 
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A  unit  on  the  use  of  slang  is  common  in  many  English 
curricula.  Here  is  a  natural  opportunity  to  discuss  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  words  as  ''goodness’’  or  "golly”  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  phrases  including  "God”;  of  the  many  substi¬ 
tutes  such  as  "jiminy  Christmas”  for  "Jesus  Christ/’  and 
so  forth.  Most  students  find  profanity  less  attractive  when 
they  understand  its  nature.  Before  teaching  such  matters 
the  teacher  should  be  very  sure  of  his  ground,  and  should 
know  much  more  about  the  topic  than  he  intends  to  teach. 

One  word  further  about  the  use  of  body  words:  fre¬ 
quently  to  save  themselves  embarrassment  parents  and 
other  adults  teach  children  to  avoid  many  useful  body 
terms,  and  this  avoidance  is  encouraged  by  the  school  it¬ 
self,  as  was  just  mentioned.  Primary  teachers  often  initiate 
the  use  of  "bathroom”  for  "toilet”  or  suggest  other  evasions 
such  as  "May  I  leave  the  room?”  The  words  "head,” 
"chest,”  and  'degs”  are  taught,  but  not  "buttocks,”  "feces,” 
or  other  similar  necessary  terms.  This  avoidance  often 
serves  to  promote  the  vocabulary  which  we  so  often  find 
written  on  sidewalks  and  in  school  toilets,  and  the  whole 
situation  prevents  frank  confidence  about  sex  problems  and 
other  such  personal  matters  at  the  very  time  when  the 
adolescent  needs  an  adult  confidant.  The  use  of  any  word 
which  helps  to  communicate  clearly  promotes  mental 
health.  Even  in  English  classes,  where  we  presumably 
have  experts  in  the  role  of  language,  teachers  are  known 
to  omit  passages  which  have  in  them  what  the  teacher 
thinks  of  as  "bad”  words.  This  childish  and  primitive  be¬ 
havior  is  dangerous.  Whether  the  question  arises  in  a  so- 
called  oral  lesson  or  in  discussion  of  reading,  it  needs  to 
be  met  honestly  and  to  have  some  effect  on  the  spoken 
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language  of  the  ehild.  A  conference  between  the  physical 
education  teachers  and  the  teachers  of  English  on  this 
problem  is  frequently  most  helpful. 

Speech  Improvement 

Those  who  have  read  this  section  thus  far  are  probably 
now  asking  about  speech  correction  and  vocabulary  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  language  grows 
best  through  activity;  that  the  program  of  English  is  a 
program  primarily  of  development  and  growth;  that  the 
strongest  motivation  for  improvement  is  the  desire  to  say 
something  of  importance  well;  and  that  change  is  a  gradual 
and  not  a  sudden  achievement.  Eor  these  reasons,  the  pri¬ 
mary  aim  must  be  constructive,  active  use  of  language. 
Only  when  the  student  cares  to  have  his  ideas  accepted  by 
the  group,  only  when  he  sees  a  reason  for  improvement, 
is  he  ready  to  modify  his  previous  forms.  First  emphasis 
should  always  be  on  what  the  speaker  has  to  say;  method 
is  secondary.  This  is  not  to  say  for  one  moment  that  we 
do  not  care  how  anything  is  said;  rather,  we  care  how  a 
thing  is  said  because  that  idea  needs  attention  and  respect. 
There  is  something  wrong  in  a  class  when  a  speaker  is  first 
criticized  for  errors  in  usage,  accent,  or  posture.  And  yet 
in  many  classes  the  teacher's  call  for  comment  elicits  first 
of  all  a  list  of  ''errors."  The  adolescent  who  honestly  wants 
to  correct  these  errors  is  unlikely  to  do  so  if  the  errors  are 
given  major  attention.  When  we  are  embarrassed,  we  fre¬ 
quently  revert  to  childish  behavior.  After  ideas  have  been 
discussed,  there  may  be  a  time  to  consider  how  the  presen¬ 
tation  could  have  been  made  more  effective. 

In  this  matter  of  correction  the  teacher  must  play  an 
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important  role.  The  language  of  an  unskillful  youngster 
eannot  be  left  to  the  mereies  of  his  fellow  adoleseents.  The 
student  with  the  most  diffieulties,  the  one  who  most  fre¬ 
quently  offends  eonvention  in  speeeh,  is  probably  the  one 
least  able  to  make  rapid  gains,  and  most  likely  to  be  em¬ 
barrassed  in  sehool.  Correetion  requires  tact,  and  the 
teacher  must  set  the  standard.  It  is  wise  to  limit  comments 
on  such  a  student's  usage  or  to  make  adverse  criticisms 
privately.  In  too  many  classes  there  is  interruption  for  cor¬ 
rection,  a  most  impolite  form  of  behavior.  The  teacher  who 
interrupts  a  speaker  to  correct  his  usage  should  secure  a 
good  book  on  etiquette  and  study  it  carefully  and  prayer¬ 
fully. 

Teachers  sometimes  argue  that  if  they  overlook  an  error, 
or  disregard  it,  the  students  will  conclude  that  the  teacher 
is  either  ignorant  or  approves  the  locution.  Students  will 
not  think  this  unless  the  teacher  has  previously  set  up  the 
notion  that  every  word  must  be  criticized.  The  youngsters 
will  soon  discover  that  errors  are  often  discussed  privately, 
or  that  the  teacher  prefers  a  note  dropped  on  the  speaker's 
desk  to  public  criticism.  ‘‘Do  you  know  that  you  mispro¬ 
nounced  ‘heard'?  See  me  if  you  are  not  sure  about  it,"  is 
usually  much  more  effective  than  public  comment. 

It  is  easy  and  good  to  have  class  discussion  on  how  to 
handle  corrections.  What  is  the  best  way  to  treat  them 
so  that  we  will  not  interrupt  our  talks?  How  do  you  want 
to  be  reminded  of  errors  you  often  make?  Do  you  want 
such  reminders?  (The  answer  is  always  yes.)  If  the  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  understand  your  procedure,  it  is  because  they 
have  not  been  taken  into  confidence.  There  is  need  to  dis¬ 
cuss  method  and  to  point  out  that  students  themselves 
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often  take  eruel  delight  in  looking  for  flaws  instead  of  ideas. 
Nor  is  there  danger  that  sueh  an  honest  approaeh  will  re¬ 
sult  in  lower  standards;  on  the  eontrary,  an  honest  and 
sympathetie  approaeh  will  win  the  good  will  and  eo-opera- 
tion  of  speakers,  an  attitude  whieh  is  essential  if  any  eor- 
reetion  is  to  be  effeetive. 

Speech  Correction 

Correetion  of  speeeh  disabilities,  foreign  aeeents,  and 
peeuliarities  of  dialeet  are  also  a  part  of  the  oral  program. 
They  are,  however,  matters  whieh  eall  for  sound  informa¬ 
tion  both  as  to  language  usage  itself  and  psyehologieal 
problems  involved.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  ehild  of 
foreign  parentage  may  frequently  improve  his  own  aeeent 
only  at  the  eost  of  respeet  for  his  parents.  This  is  a  priee 
too  high  to  pay  for  a  mere  aeeent.  But  eorreetion  ean  be 
so  handled  that  loss  of  respeet  will  not  oeeur.  Diseussion 
of  the  varied  dialeets  in  Ameriea,  of  the  eontributions  of 
other  languages  to  ours,  of  the  words  with  eognates  in 
European  languages— all  of  these  learnings  will  lead  to  the 
eonelusion  that  there  is  nothing  undesirable  about  know¬ 
ing  two  languages;  rather,  it  is  an  advantage  to  know  them. 
Moreover,  although  the  seeond-generation  individual  grad¬ 
ually  eonforms  to  the  larger  group,  we  do  not  expeet  this 
conformity  from  those  whose  first  language  was  not  English. 

Many  speech  difficulties  are  the  result,  not  of  malfor¬ 
mation,  but  of  adjustment  problems.  The  girl  or  boy  who 
lisps  without  physiological  cause  is  doing  so  to  attain  some 
end  in  personal  relations;  or  he  began  the  peculiar  speech 
for  such  a  purpose,  often  an  unconscious  one.  Stammering 
likewise  indicates  emotional  difficulties.  Unconsidered  em- 
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phasis  on  correction  may  either  inerease  the  diffieulty  or 
conceal  the  basie  problem.  English  teaehers  need  training 
in  speeeh  correction  and  psychology  so  that  they  may  co¬ 
operate  with  the  speech  expert  and  themselves  undertake 
the  proper  measures.  Unfortunately  many  speech  teachers 
need  also  to  see  their  problems  in  wider  perspective. 

Flexible  Speech  Standards 

Teaehers  in  the  United  States  have  set  themselves  a  most 
difficult  problem— probably  an  impossible  one.  It  is  good 
practice  to  aim  high^  if  that  aim  is  one’s  own;  but  it  is  an¬ 
other  thing  to  set  the  aims  too  high  for  another  person. 
We  have,  however,  taken  a  nation  of  persons  whose  back¬ 
grounds  include  every  language  pattern  on  the  civilized 
earth,  and  attempted  to  make  these,  in  one  or  two  gen¬ 
erations,  conform  to  what  we  consider  standard  English. 
Frequently  we  have  disregarded  the  findings  of  language 
experts,  and  failed  to  distinguish  between  what  is  good 
informal  language  and  what  is  appropriate  for  formal 
speaking  and  writing.  If  we  had  held  up  as  our  aim  the 
former,  perhaps  we  might  have  done  better.  We  have, 
however,  tended  to  aim  at  developing  literary  English  as 
our  students’  method  of  speech,  an  aim,  most  fortunately, 
bound  to  fail.  In  many  classrooms  there  have  been  but  two 
categories:  Right,  Wrong.  Since  frequently  the  child  has 
felt  that  what  is  held  up  as  ''right”  would  embarrass  him 
on  the  playground,  he  has  stoutly  resisted  the  emphasis  of 
the  school,  or  at  most  yielded  within  the  class  period  and 
continued  to  speak  as  before  as  soon  as  the  period  ended. 

It  is  necessary  that  our  students  learn  there  are  many 
forms  and  levels  of  speech.  High  school  textbooks  have 
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until  recently  ignored  this  point,  but  books  by  and  for  ex¬ 
perts  have  long  made  this  emphasis.  (The  teacher  who  does 
not  clearly  understand  this  statement  should  begin  to  study 
at  once.  The  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  volume  con¬ 
tains  suggested  reading.) 

Many  times  the  locution  approved  by  the  teacher  is  re¬ 
jected  by  the  pupil  on  the  ground  that  he  has  not  heard 
it  used.  “It  doesn't  sound  right  to  me/'  he  insists.  Teachers 
sometimes  resort  to  blind  authority  at  this  point,  affirming 
the  correctness  of  the  expression  and  explaining  it  in  terms 
of  grammatical  principles.  Such  an  explanation  is,  of  course, 
not  sound  and  is  almost  certain  to  be  ineffective  anyway. 
Grammar  is  merely  the  orderly  description  of  what  is  said 
by  certain  groups  of  people,  and  if  those  groups  should 
change,  the  “rule"  would  itself  have  to  be  changed.  What 
the  bewildered  student  is  really  saying  is  that,  from  his 
limited  language  experience,  he  would  judge  the  proper 
rule  to  be  at  variance  with  the  teacher's.  He  does  not  for¬ 
mulate  such  a  reply,  but  it  is  implied  in  his  judgment.  He 
has  a  right  to  know  that,  within  certain  groups,  his  locu¬ 
tion  is  approved;  but  he  should  be  taught  the  limitations 
of  his  group,  and  something  about  the  writers,  speakers, 
editors,  and  others  whose  usage  is  preferred  by  society  at 
large.  Reading  will  help  him  meet  and  understand  this 
other  group.  This  question  will  appear  in  the  teaching  of 
both  writing  and  reading.  It  has  many  implications  for  the 
teaching  of  listening. 

The  student  will  discover,  then,  that  “It's  me"  is  a  usable, 
approved  locution  in  informal  speech,  that  it  is  not  as  yet 
approved  in  writing  for  those  the  educated  world  chooses 
for  its  guides,  but  that  there  is  evidence  that  the  status  of 
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this  expression  is  changing.  Some  teachers  are  fearful  that 
if  they  admit  varying  standards,  students  will  decide  that 
it  makes  no  difference  what  is  said.  This  is  to  look  upon 
students  as  stupid  and  inflexible.  They  already  have  vary¬ 
ing  standards— one  for  the  classroom  and  others  for  out- 
of-class  situations;  one  for  use  with  parents  and  another  for 
their  own  groups;  one  for  use  in  speaking  and  another  (as 
have  you)  for  writing.  To  avoid  the  truth,  which  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  everyday  citizen  and  the  scholar  as  well,  is 
to  out-ostrich  the  ostrich.  Young  people  enjoy  using  judg¬ 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  enlightening  and  helpful  discussions  the 
English  class  will  have  concerns  the  manner  in  which  locu¬ 
tions  become  accepted,  the  influence  of  the  average  citizen, 
the  effect  of  the  printed  page  and  of  radio  speakers,  and 
what  new  methods  of  transportation  and  the  consequent 
increased  foreign  travel  are  doing  to  our  language.  For  such 
a  discussion  there  should  be  reading,  observation,  collec¬ 
tion  of  data,  and  careful  thinking.  The  creative  teacher  will 
easily  develop  a  unit  of  work  with  his  students,  and  find 
that  the  burden  of  standards  has  shifted  from  his  shoulders 
to  theirs.  Included  in  such  a  discussion  is  the  use  of  dia¬ 
lects,  with  the  discovery  that  dialects  are  not  in  themselves 
funny  and  that  they  are  not  descriptive  of  character.  A 
study  of  usage  may,  indeed,  stem  from  an  attempt  to  un¬ 
derstand  social  groups. 

A  Word  About  Assignments 

Frequently  we  undo  through  careless  assignments  what 
we  have  given  by  precept.  Every  teacher  will  profess  to 
desire  clear  and  honest  expression.  It  is  not  uncommon. 
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however,  to  learn  of  assignments  to  junior  and  even  senior 
high  school  students  to  ''be  ready  with  a  report  on  a  cur¬ 
rent  event  found  in  tomorrow's  paper."  Why,  asked  a 
teacher  recently,  do  students  so  frequently  bring  for  such 
an  assignment  the  account  of  a  murder,  of  some  trivial 
award,  or  an  amusing  incident,  when  the  world  is  in  a 
great  conflict  of  ideas  and  matters  of  moment  are  in  prog¬ 
ress?  Why,  for  example,  when  there  is  news  about  the  daily 
procedures  in  the  United  Nations  does  the  report  period 
center  on  the  story  of  a  stray  kitten  found  in  an  attic  or 
the  details  of  a  local  scandal? 

The  answer  should  not  be  hard  to  find.  True,  great  events 
are  in  progress,  but  they  are  not  something  that  happens 
today,  or  tomorrow,  or  the  day  after.  To  find  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper  a  full  account  of  a  great  event  is  impossible. 
What  one  does  find  is  an  account  of  a  step  in  an  important 
movement.  Suppose  that  some  country  asks  the  United 
Nations  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  another  nation.  In  it¬ 
self  that  request  lacks  meaning.  To  understand  it  one  must 
know  something  of  the  histories  of  the  two  areas,  the  peo¬ 
ples  involved,  the  oil  industry  perhaps,  trade  treaties,  the 
rivalry  of  other  great  powers— a  congeries  of  events  which 
explain  and  give  significance  to  the  immediate  request. 
Consequently  the  adolescent  who  is  seeking  an  "event" 
chooses  instead  a  happening  he  can  think  about  clearly: 
a  kitten  was  found  shut  up  in  a  loft,  and  firemen  had  to 
use  a  ladder  to  get  it  down.  The  previous  history  of  the 
kitten  is  simple;  its  future  is  secure  in  the  hands  of  its 
owner.  Actually  the  student  has  used  rather  good  judg¬ 
ment;  the  teacher  has  made  poor  use  of  language,  assum- 
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ing  that  the  phrase  ''today^s  events'’  implies  something 
unitary,  limited. 

Assignments  for  oral  work,  whether  initiated  by  teacher 
or  students,  must  be  honest  ones;  that  is,  the  talking  must 
be  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  something  besides  talking. 
Wendell  Johnson  has  popularized  the  sentence,  ''You  can't 
write  writing,"  pointing  up  the  fact  that  good  writing 
comes  when  one  has  something  to  write.  We  could  well 
paraphrase  and  say,  "You  can't  talk  talking."  Let  us  talk 
about  current  events,  yes,  if  we  are  studying  a  question 
and  need  to  trace  it  step  by  step  through  the  current  scene; 
but  miscellaneous  items,  hurriedly  culled  from  one  day's 
paper  out  of  seven,  no.  This  is  prostituting  human  speech, 
which  might  better  be  used  for  telling  jokes,  arranging 
games,  or  talking  out  small  affairs  of  many  kinds.  A  talk 
for  five  minutes  tomorrow?  If  you  have  need,  but  let  us 
have  no  more  talking  for  the  end  of  talking.  Tliere  is  too 
much  that  needs  telling  for  us  to  train  students  in  killing 
time  orally. 

The  oral  program  in  English  is,  as  we  should  now  see, 
a  program  of  daily  importance,  much  more  a  matter  of  the 
quality  of  the  constant  discussion  than  of  specific  assign¬ 
ments  and  periodic  reports,  a  program  which  should  exist 
in  every  classroom.  Some  students  will  come  from  homes 
where  language  is  carefully  used;  others  will  meet  in  their 
teachers  the  only  adults  they  know  who  use  language  cor¬ 
rectly  and  thoughtfully.  Is  this  adult  courteous,  interesting 
in  conversation;  or  does  he  stir  up  fear,  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
feriority,  a  desire  to  retreat?  Does  the  language  of  the  class 
assist  in  understanding  and  communication,  or  is  it  an  ar¬ 
tificial  performance  to  be  dispensed  with  at  an  early  date? 
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Is  what  is  said  spoken  responsibly?  Is  truth  as  important 
as  form? 

It  is  not  flattering  that  many  persons  hesitate  to  talk  to 
an  English  teaeher.  '1  must  be  eareful/'  they  say;  ''you 
teaeh  English/'  The  English  expert  should  be  the  most 
skillful  of  all  teaehers  in  interpreting  the  spoken  word;  the 
greeting  should  be,  "You  teaeh  English;  I  ean  talk  to  you” 
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And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song, 

The  groves  are  repeating  it  still: 

boys  will  is  the  wind's  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

MY  LOST  YOUTH,  Hemy  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

IN  THE  final  analysis,  the  writing  program  in  high  school 
is  merely  writing  and  rewriting.  It  is  as  foolish  to  believe 
we  can  teach  young  persons  to  write  by  having  them  do 
something  else,  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  we  could  teach 
sculpture  by  talking  about  it.  Nevertheless,  we  still  have 
thousands  of  classrooms  in  which,  under  the  guise  of  pro¬ 
moting  clear  writing,  teachers  use  exercises  which  require 
students  to  punctuate  sentences  the  like  of  which  no  stu¬ 
dent  ever  wrote,  to  correct  errors  deliberately  made  by  some 
unknown  writer,  and  to  complete  fragments  whose  pur¬ 
pose  had  its  origin  in  an  undisclosed  situation,  at  an  un¬ 
mentioned  time.  Let  us  set  as  a  first  principle:  Writing 
ability  grows  only  through  purposeful  writing. 

The  Changing  Audience 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  oral 
use  of  language  precedes  this  one  on  writing.  As  we  noted 
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before,  a  ehild  who  enters  kindergarten  or  first  grade  has 
for  several  years  used  language  as  a  very  important  means 
for  getting  along  in  the  world;  and  he  has  for  the  most 
part  used  it  in  faee-to-faee  experienees.  The  setting,  the 
situation,  the  objeets  in  the  immediate  environment  have 
helped  with  his  talking.  He  has  eombined  words  with  point¬ 
ing  or  faeial  expression,  and  as  a  rule  has  spoken  to  per¬ 
sons  who  have  some  familiarity  with  the  things  he  knows 
and  the  experienees  he  has  had.  His  mother  usually  under¬ 
stands  him  best,  and  strangers  least. 

The  first  day  of  sehool  offers  a  very  diffieult  language 
situation  for  many  ehildren,  sinee  they  must  talk  to  other 
youngsters  and  to  a  teaeher,  who  interpret  words  without 
knowing  the  experienees  baek  of  them.  The  ehild  who  onee 
entered  the  ungraded  eountry  sehool  along  with  other 
members  of  his  family  or  with  neighborhood  aequaintanees 
from  an  environment  very  like  his  had  an  advantage  over 
today's  ehild  who  goes  to  the  large  sehool  and  meets  ehiefly 
strangers.  Hesitation  in  high  sehool  to  eommunieate  about 
anything  but  the  impersonal  matters  of  the  eurrieulum 
may  have  its  roots  in  these  early  weeks  of  sehool  life. 

It  is  evident  that  writing  even  a  very  simple  eomposition 
is  a  great  step,  for  what  one  puts  on  paper  eeases  to  be 
eommunieation  between  two  or  three  who  have  eommon 
understanding,  and  beeomes  eommunieation  whieh  may 
be  heard  or  read  by  someone  who  does  not  know  the  writer 
or  who  does  not  know  what  was  happening  when  he  wrote. 
Notiee  these  variations  in  diffieulty: 

1.  Writing  a  note  to  a  nearby  friend  who  will  read  it 
immediately. 
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2.  Writing  to  a  distant  person  who  knows  you  well  and 
will  probably  interpret  what  you  say  generously. 

3.  Writing  to  a  stranger  who  has  no  prejudiee  in  your 
favor. 

4.  Writing  to  an  unknown  but  living  group,  as  when 
an  artiele  is  prepared  for  a  professional  magazine  and  deals 
with  a  eurrent  problem. 

5.  Writing  for  unknown  readers  of  today  or  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Examples  are  the  writings  of  Homer,  Moses,  or  Shake¬ 
speare,  whieh  have  had  millions  of  readers,  unborn  when 
the  lines  were  written. 

A  very  great  many  individuals  never  go  beyond  the  see- 
ond  step  (above),  and  in  sehools  we  find  youngsters  who 
are  embarrassed  if  they  must  move  beyond  the  first.  You 
will  see  that  the  more  remote  the  audienee  is  from  the 
writer’s  experience,  the  more  difficult  the  writing  becomes. 
For  this  reason  many  teachers  hesitate  to  write  for  publica¬ 
tion  the  experiences  which  they  know  should  help  other 
teachers. 

The  high  school  student  has  come  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  childhood  days  when  he  told  a  sympathetic 
mother  what  had  happened  or  what  he  wanted  or  thought. 
He  is,  we  hope,  now  able  to  write  a  paper  to  be  read  before 
thirty  or  forty  others  who  may  know  him  only  fairly  well 
and  may  not  care  to  make  allowances  for  his  lack  of  clarity. 
Some  individuals  in  most  classes  are  ready  to  face  this  sit¬ 
uation,  but  others  are  far  from  it.  At  least  two  factors  are 
essential  to  class  writing:  some  faith  that  what  one  has  to 
say  can  be  put  down  understandably;  and  some  belief  that 
others  care  about  what  the  writer  is  trying  to  say.  Teachers 
may  believe  that  the  assignment  itself  assures  the  student 
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of  at  least  a  limited  audienee,  the  teacher;  but  in  the  mind 
of  many  a  youngster  is  a  doubt  that  anyone  (teacher  in¬ 
cluded)  really  cares  about  the  idea  he  has  to  present.  If, 
in  addition,  the  school  has  encouraged  the  habit  of  looking 
for  faults  in  writing,  it  becomes  more  and  more  unlikely 
that  most  students  will  write  willingly  or  frequently.  ''No 
one  wants  to  hear  my  paper"'  is  an  all  too  familiar  state¬ 
ment  in  the  composition  class. 

The  Need  for  Group  Friendliness 

It  appears  reasonable,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ments,  to  assume  that  before  the  class  is  ready  to  write 
there  must  be  established,  through  conversation,  a  feeling 
of  group  friendliness,  and  that  each  student  must  have  some 
assurance  that  he  has  a  potential  audience  in  the  class  for 
what  he  has  to  put  down  on  paper.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  teacher  must  always  be  a  sympathetic  reader  or 
auditor. 

We  need  not  expect  that  everyone  in  a  class  will  be 
liked  by  all  the  rest,  nor  that  all  will  offer  equally  rich 
contributions.  It  is  the  teacher's  problem,  however,  so  to 
direct  conversation  that  the  experience  of  each  will  be 
recognized  as  having  some  value  to  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  others.  The  steps  to  group  understanding  suggested 
in  the  previous  chapter  are  as  essential  to  good  writing  as 
to  speech. 

Not  the  least  problem  may  be  with  the  gifted  or  studious 
child,  accustomed  to  write  for  teacher  approval  only  and 
often  inclined  to  ignore  classmates  or  to  write  for  admira¬ 
tion  rather  than  communication.  This  student  may  have 
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no  real  audience  in  the  group  itself  and  be  in  need  of  help 
in  making  his  ideas  acceptable. 

Too  frequently  competition  is  so  strong  in  our  public 
schools  that  students  dislike  or  prefer  to  ignore  the  one 
who  carries  off  top  marks.  Undue  praise  or  holding  up  the 
better  papers  as  models  may  have  serious  results.  It  may 
discourage  less  competent  or  less  confident  writers,  and 
may  divert  students  from  attention  to  the  idea  expressed. 
Care  should  therefore  be  taken  at  the  outset  to  avoid  such 
generalizations  as  ''This  is  a  good  paper,''  and  instead  to 
focus  attention  upon  ideas  and  experiences.  "How  many 
of  you  have  trouble  getting  to  class  on  time?  Here  is  a 
story  late  risers  may  find  familiar"  is  probably  better  than, 
"Here  is  a  good  paper.  Tell  why  this  is  well  done." 

At  the  outset  we  should  remember  that  writing  is  of 
importance  only  if  it  is  sincere  and  meaningful.  Moral 
values  are  the  responsibility  of  every  teacher,  and  the 
teacher  of  English  will  find  moral  qualities  (this  does  not 
imply  classifications  of  "good"  and  "bad")  inherent  in  the 
language  activity  itself.  A  teacher  sometimes  worries  for 
fear  the  paper  handed  in  is  not  written  by  the  student,  that 
he  may  have  copied  a  piece  or  perhaps  secured  a  ghost 
writer.  Such  incidents  will  be  few  in  a  class  where  there 
is  constant  exploring  of  ideas  put  forth  by  students,  and 
where  each  is  held  responsible  not  merely  for  having  pro¬ 
duced  a  paper  but  for  the  ideas  represented  by  it.  We 
have  no  right  as  teachers  of  language  to  promote  irrespon¬ 
sible,  purposeless  writing.  In  an  age  when  every  individual 
must  share  in  making  decisions  of  local,  national,  and  in¬ 
ternational  scope,  the  school  cannot  rightly  foster  the  no- 
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tion  that  producing  papers  which  are  merely  '^correctly'' 
done  is  the  major  aim  of  the  language  course. 

Types  of  Writing 

This  is  perhaps  the  point  for  discussion  of  the  kinds  of 
writing  to  be  expected  in  the  high  school  program.  Much 
good  writing  will  go  on  in  science,  social  studies,  guidance, 
or  mathematics  courses.  In  many  schools  core  or  unified 
studies  will  play  a  large  part  in  the  daily  program.  In  these 
latter  the  teacher  of  English  has  much  at  stake,  and  often 
assists  in  the  planning  and  teaching  of  the  course.  As  one 
assigned  to  deal  with  the  child's  native  language,  the 
teacher  of  English  should  be  interested  in  the  entire 
program. 

Personal  Experience 

Basic  to  the  writing  program  throughout  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  is  a  constant  and  consistent  place  for 
personal  writing  from  observation,  firsthand  experience 
and  opinion,  and  for  inaaginative  writing.  Our  civilization 
is  beset  by  pressures,  fears,  uncertainties.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  civilization  in  which  most  of  the  foods  and  utensils  we 
use  daily  are  factory-made  and  mass-produced.  The  culture 
of  even  fifty  years  ago  offered  much  more  opportunity  for^ 
creative  work.  The  young  shared  in  care  of  the  house 
(without  the  help  of  vacuum  cleaners),  of  animals,  and  of 
the  garden.  Many  foods  now  purchased  at  a  bakery  were 
homemade,  and  clothing  also  was  planned  and  made  at 
home.  Sharing  in  such  activities  gave  the  adolescent  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  accomplishment  far  greater  than  the  running  of  an 
errand  to  the  grocery,  or  participation  in  a  shopping  tour. 
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Moreover,  the  adult  situation  to  whieh  today's  young  may 
look  forward  is  also  laeking.  A  vast  proportion  of  our  adult 
eitizens  work  on  assembly  lines  of  various  kinds,  from  the 
automobile  faetory  to  the  great  newspaper.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  plan,  ereate,  and  polish  a  pieee  of  writing  ean, 
if  there  is  good  teaehing  along  the  way,  give  great  satis- 
faetion. 

Many  teaehers  know  the  importanee  of  ereating  a  paper, 
and  they  further  the  feeling  of  aeeomplishment  by  various 
deviees.  The  student  is  eneouraged  to  keep  a  file  of  his 
papers.  Completed  writing  is  kept  in  a  speeial  folder  or 
notebook.  Stories  are  simply  bound,  perhaps  illustrated. 
Oeeasional  sehool  magazines  give  good  form  and  some 
permanenee  to  writing.  The  sehool  newspaper  offers  simi¬ 
lar  opportunity,  when  carefully  produced  and  under  stu¬ 
dent  supervision.  The  writer  calls  to  mind  an  awkward 
little  seventh  grade  boy,  laboriously  copying  for  the  fifth 
time  a  much  amended  paper,  and  his  triumph  when  the 
final  clean  copy,  adorned  with  a  somewhat  elaborate  title 
page,  was  finally  considered  suitable  for  a  permanent  file. 
Obviously  such  writing  serves  two  purposes:  it  provides  , 
satisfactory:  creative  outlets  for  the  young  students,  and  it 
^so  furnishes  the  materials  for  the  study  and  develop- 
ment  of-W-riting  skills. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  personal  writing  will  be 
simple  narrative  of  experience:  stories  about  favorite  pets, 
about  the  foibles  of  adults  in  the  family,  about  amusing 
attempts  to  do  the  impossible.  There  will  be  descriptions 
of  places  visited  and  interesting  individuals  or  objects  seen 
on  the  way  to  school.  Sometimes  there  will  be  complaints; 
these  are  frequent  during  grades  seven  through  ten.  Why 
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do  adults  refuse  the  night  key,  the  use  of  the  family  car? 
Why  are  silly  adult  manners  approved?  There  will  be 
praise  of  athletic  heroes  or  of  motion  picture  stars.  Given 
freedom,  the  range  of  subjects  produced  by  a  lively  class 
of  adolescents  will  amaze  the  new  teacher.  Analysis  will 
show  that  a  large  proportion  deal  indirectly  with  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  growing  up,  with  conflicts  with  the  adult  world,  and 
with  the  effort  to  establish  some  ideals.  Simple  though 
they  may  be,  faulty  though  the  wording  may  seem  to  an 
adult,  these  are  papers  to  be  treated  with  respect. 

As  the  students  grow  older,  there  will  be  an  increasing 
number  of  papers  which  deal  with  opinion,  though  the  use 
of  narration  or  description  may  make  the  presentation  seem 
less  personal.  Relatively  few  will  be  purely  expository,  un¬ 
less  there  is  an  assignment  directing  the  student  to  set  forth 
facts  substantiating  his  position.  Learning  how  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  conclusion  and  how  to  distinguish  between  fact  and 
judgment  are,  however,  important.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  topics  chosen  are  within  the  range  of  the  stu¬ 
dents'  abilities.  Youngsters  should  not  be  asked  to  prove 
or  disprove  policies  which  statesmen  cannot  manage. 

'‘Creative  Writing' 

Within  the  writing  course  there  will  appear  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  what  is  often  called  '‘creative  writing." 
This  may  be  the  simple  narratives,  descriptions,  or  essays 
described  above,  or  may  include  verse,  short  stories,  or  even 
attempts  at  novels.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  junior  high 
school  student  to  undertake  a  long  story,  often  a  mystery, 
detective,  or  adventure  tale.  Such  stories  usually  run  on 
without  much  plot,  and  end  from  exhaustion  rather  than 
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solution.  In  general  they  are  eopies  of  movies,  radio  serials, 
or  adventure  books.  Sinee  sueh  stories  are  not  in  the  best 
sense  imaginative,  but  tend  instead  to  be  syntheties  based 
on  what  has  been  heard  or  read,  it  is  wise  to  suggest  a  move 
in  the  direetion  of  reality.  The  young  writer  may  often  be 
diverted  by  the  suggestion  that  he  produee  some  short 
stories  about  his  favorite  eharaeters  and  thus  free  himself 
from  a  long-range  plot,  or  he  may  be  urged  to  make  a  dia¬ 
gram  of  the  mystery  house,  to  read  more  about  the  deep 
sea  equipment,  or  to  do  similar  praetieal  things  whieh  will 
divert  him  without  hurting  his  feeling  for  ereativity.  The 
good  sense  of  the  elass  is  often  a  help  to  the  teaeher  in 
this  ease.  However,  distinguishing  between  the  really  good 
story  and  the  sueeessful  imitation  of  something  showy  is 
not  always  easy  for  junior  high  sehool  students,  and  the 
teaeher  may  have  a  problem  in  taet  and  leadership  here. 

Most  young  people  enjoy  oeeasional  writing  of  verse,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  this  should  ever  be  assigned. 
Sueh  assignments  usually  result  in  foreed  rhyme  and  in- 
sineere  lines  whieh  express  what  the  writer  thinks  poets 
ought  to  be  saying.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elass  in  whieh 
verse  is  eneouraged  and  eritieized  for  sense  as  well  as  for 
form  will  produee  a  eonsiderable  amount  of  interesting 
verse  during  a  year.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  poetry 
read  to  the  elass  inelude  many  forms:  blank  verse,  un¬ 
rhymed  lines,  regular  and  irregular  verses.  All  too  fre¬ 
quently  high  sehool  students  believe  that  rhyme  is  essen¬ 
tial,  that  figures  of  speeeh  are  adornments  instead  of  essen¬ 
tial  means  for  saying  something,  and  that  poetry  need  not 
say  anything  whieh  is  important  to  the  writer.  Probably 
this  last  error  eomes  from  the  faet  that  so  often  the  poetry 
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taught  in  our  schools  is  remote  from  the  experience  of  the 
students,  and  hence  gives  them  an  entirely  false  idea  about 
its  nature. 

The  Written  Report 

The  writing  of  high  school  students  must  not,  of  course, 
be  limited  to  papers  dealing  with  personal  experiences.  It 
is  highly  desirable  that  the  English  teacher  give  guidance 
to  the  writing  of  papers  on  science,  social  studies,  or  other 
subjects.  By  ''English  teacher’'  is  meant,  of  course,  anyone 
who  can  deal  with  writing  problems  competently:  recog¬ 
nize  weakness  and  strength,  be  sure  of  usage  and  good 
form,  and  know  something  about  the  steps  to  be  taken  if 
the  writer  is  to  improve.  It  cannot  be  stated  too  emphat¬ 
ically  that  the  writing  of  young  learners  is  not  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  helped  when  it  is  branded  as  "unsatisfactory”  by 
either  the  teacher  of  English  or  the  instructor  in  some  non- 
English  class.  Occasionally  a  school  asks  the  teacher  of 
English  to  look  over  papers  written  in  other  areas,  and  to 
mark  these  papers  as  acceptable  or  unworthy,  or  perhaps 
to  affix  an  "English”  grade.  This  puts  the  teacher  into  the 
role  of  censor,  and  makes  his  standards  merely  obstacles  to 
a  desired  mark.  A  better  plan  allows  for  conferences  on 
class  work  with  the  English  teacher  while  the  paper  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared.  The  young  writer  then  finds  the  corrections 
and  suggestions  are  aids  to  a  better  paper  (and  perhaps  a 
higher  mark)  in  some  non-English  course.  The  criticism  of 
the  teacher  of  English  is  thus  an  advantage  rather  than  an 
interference.  The  teacher  of  English  should  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  his  relation  to  the  paper  provides  this  help, 
where  the  student  finds  an  advantage  in  the  improvement 
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Often  the  eore  or  unit  eourse,  or  the  eo-ordination  of 
English  with  one  or  more  other  subjeets,  gives  an  exeellent 
opportunity  for  the  writing  of  both  group  and  individual 
reports.  Wlien  planning  for  such  unified  studies,  the 
teacher  of  English  should  point  out  the  need  also  for  writ¬ 
ing  which  is  not  related  to  group  problems,  and  should  see 
that  time  is  reserved  at  least  once  a  week  for  this  writing 
and  the  consequent  rewriting,  class  reading,  and  discussion. 

Even  in  the  junior  high  school,  youngsters  should  learn 
how  to  use  source  material  in  their  compositions  or  reports. 
They  should  know  how  to  keep  a  simple  bibliography  and 
to  give  credit  for  material  quoted.  Dishonest  use  of  ma¬ 
terial  found  in  reference  books  frequently  comes  from  fail¬ 
ure  to  teach  students  how  to  indicate  the  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  how  to  handle  quotations  properly.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  student  learn  either  to  quote  exactly, 
or  to  cite  authority  when  he  puts  materials  into  his  own 
language.  He  should  see  the  dishonesty  of  the  inaccurate 
quotation.  Here  is  a  golden  opportunity  also  for  building 
the  conviction  that  one  never  puts  into  writing  ideas  which 
he  cannot  explain.  'Tushkin,''  wrote  a  college  junior,  ''is 
the  first  true  voice  in  Russian  literature.’'  When  questioned 
she  admitted  that  she  did  not  know  who  the  predecessors 
of  Pushkin  were,  nor  could  she  explain  in  what  sense  he 
was  a  "true  voice.”  Offered  samples  of  Russian  literature 
in  translation,  she  was  patently  unable  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  "true”  and  "false”  voices  of  Pushkin’s  day.  In 
short,  she  had  copied  down  a  sentence  with  little  or  no  no¬ 
tion  as  to  its  meaning  or  accuracy  and  had  presented  it  as 
her  own.  This  kind  of  verbalism  is  dangerous,  and  under¬ 
mines  all  we  should  teach  about  meanings.  A  boy  wrote. 
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''The  documentary  film  is  the  great  educational  device  of 
our  time/'  Asked  to  explain  the  use  of  "documentary/'  he 
finally  discovered  that  a  so-called  documentary  film  was 
one  in  which  events— either  selected  by  the  photographer 
or  snapped  by  accident,  either  taken  from  real  life  or  from 
a  re-enactment— appeared  in  films  labeled  as  "documen¬ 
tary."  He  discovered  that  the  documentary  film,  therefore, 
was  not  merely  an  educational  device,  but  that  it  was,  in 
the  hands  of  ignorant,  unscrupulous,  or  prejudiced  persons, 
a  device  likely  to  mislead  and  misinform,  and  that  even  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  worthy  producer  it  could  not  avoid 
representing  selection.  Constant  care  is  needed,  therefore, 
in  handling  students'  writing  to  see  that  they  understand 
what  they  read  and  quote  and  what  they  state  as  gener¬ 
alizations. 

Because  social  studies  offer  many  opportunities  for  study 
of  and  reports  on  live  and  often  controversial  issues,  writing 
in  this  area  is  especially  valuable  to  the  work  in  English. 
Only  in  areas  where  there  is  disagreement  and  probably 
emotional  bias  is  there  real  testing  of  what  we  profess  to 
teach  about  language  as  a  means  for  exchange  of  ideas  and 
for  gaining  new  understanding.  "What  do  you  mean?" 
"What  would  be  happening  under  such  and  such  a  regu¬ 
lation?"  "Which  persons  could  you  name?"  "On  what 
facts  are  these  statements  based?"  These  are  questions  the 
teacher  of  writing  and  discussion  will  use  freely  in  dealing 
with  the  work  of  students.  It  is  fortunate  if  the  English 
class  does  not  need  to  set  up  special  problems  or  projects 
on  which  to  base  such  study  and  if,  instead,  the  work  in  so¬ 
cial  studies  and  science  furnishes  the  basis  for  writing. 

A  word  of  warning  may  be  appropriate  at  this  point. 
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Frequently  we  have  heard  the  slogan,  “Every  teaeher  an 
English  teacher/'  Of  course,  whether  he  will  or  not,  every 
teacher  in  our  schools  teaches  some  kind  of  English;  but 
this  is  not  to  say  that  the  trained  English  teacher  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  add,  nor  that  he  is  justified  in  limiting  himself  to 
consideration  of  creative  writing  (so-called),  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  imaginative  literature.  The  expert  in  using 
language  should  have  much  to  contribute  in  every  area, 
and  should  be  willing  to  adjust  to  whatever  organization 
the  school  develops.  He  is  responsible,  however,  for  pre¬ 
senting  clearly  to  his  colleagues  the  importance  of  lan¬ 
guage  education  throughout  the  school  program. 

Planning  or  Outlining 

It  should  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  naive,  rambling, 
disorganized  writing  as  it  appears  in  a  first  draft  is  all  that 
the  teacher  should  ask  or  expect.  While  for  the  best  of 
writers  a  considerable  amount  of  such  writing  is  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  final  paper,  certainly  the  very  fact  that  someone 
is  to  read  the  manuscript  demands  the  best  arrangement 
the  writer  can  make.  Teaching  how  to  make  this  larger  or¬ 
ganization  is  by  no  means  a  subject  for  scattered  units;  it 
is  rather  a  continuous  process,  inherent  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  every  paper. 

The  composition  which  is  merely  an  account  of  a  simple 
event,  with  occurrences  recounted  in  the  order  of  their  hap¬ 
pening,  may  not  need  any  conscious  outline.  Certainly  it  is 
unlikely  to  need  a  written  one,  beyond  at  most  some  scrib¬ 
bled  notes  to  remind  the  writer  about  the  lost  lunch  box 
or  the  drenching  on  the  way  home.  Overdoing  the  outline, 
insisting  that  there  be  one  for  every  paper,  or  similar  non- 
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sense  is  likely  to  discourage  any  planning  at  all  or  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  formal  list  of  topics  prepared  after  the  event 
of  the  writing.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher  and  student 
both  understand  that  an  outline  is  merely  a  plan^  written 
down  for  convenience,  and  discarded  when  it  has  served  its 
purpose.  If  the  young  author  can  keep  his  plan  in  his  mind, 
there  is  no  virtue  in  using  another  sheet  of  paper  for  an 
outline.  Nor  is  there  virtue  in  teaching  that  any  composi¬ 
tion  has  three  sections:  Introduction,  Body,  and  Conclu¬ 
sion.  Everything  must  have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  close. 
The  worst  composition  in  the  world  has  it. 

What  is  important  for  the  young  writer  to  understand  is 
that  his  reader  comes  to  the  page  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  content  of  the  paper  and  that  the  writer's 
first  obligation  is  to  set  the  reader  right.  This  means  giving 
him  a  clue  as  to  the  story,  a  look  at  the  problems  to  be 
discussed,  or  a  general  view  of  whatever  is  being  described. 
In  other  words,  no  reader  will  want  to  continue  baffled  for 
long,  and  it  is  not  courteous  to  keep  him  confused  unless 
he  is  reading  a  mystery  story.  (In  that  event,  he  has,  by  his 
very  choice,  asked  to  be  deceived  and  misled.)  The  writer, 
then,  instead  of  attacking  the  outline  in  terms  of  the  kinds 
of  divisions  stated  above,  will  ask:  What  does  my  reader 
need  to  know  first?  How  can  I  write  the  main  events  or 
arguments  of  my  story  so  as  to  lead  him  along  my  own 
line  of  thought,  and  how  can  I  at  the  close  point  up  for 
him  what  I  have  tried  to  say?  If  the  paper  merely  tells  a 
narrative,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  story  stops 
here:  '‘So  ended  our  day." 

It  is  very  important-^so-for  student  aiid-teacher  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  writing  process  is  a  creative  one  and  that 
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as  the  writer  works  he  sees  new  relations  and  constantly 
modifies  his  outline.  Ther^is  considerable  logic  in  the  fre- 
quent  procedure  oT  many  students  who  write  the  paper Jirst 
and  the  outline  last.  They  probably  know  or  at  least  sense 
vaguely  that  the  outline  changes  as  they  work  with  it.„They 
shoul^be  told  that  it  is  so,  and  have  no  sense  of  guilt  or 
deceit  when  they  find  that  what  looked  so  Togical  in  pre- 
yiew  proved  unworkable -later. 

A  little  seventh  grade  boy  once  came  to  the  writer,  much 
disturbed.  He  had  to  write  an  account  of  an  experiment 
he  had  made  to  find  out  something  about  the  salt  in  the 
water  of  a  certain  lake.  His  teacher  had  told  him  to  make 
an  outline,  and  he  was  completely  bewildered.  ''Why 
would  you  write  about  your  experiment?''  he  was  asked.  "So 
other  people  would  know,"  he  answered.  "Know  what?" 
He  thought  some  time,  then  answered,  "Know  why  I  did 
it,  and  then  what  I  did."  He  paused  and  added,  "And  how 
it  came  out."  He  had,  of  course,  the  perfect  outline  for  a 
scientific  paper  at  any  level.  Outlining  approached  as  plan¬ 
ning,  without  emphasis  on  form  in  general  but  rather  upon 
structure  in  the  particular  case,  can  be  helpful;  presented 
as  an  arbitrary  form,  a  process  to  be  followed  whether 
needed  or  not,  it  can  be  merely  another  meaningless  ob¬ 
struction  in  a  dull  course. 

Obviously,  the  present  writer  holds  the  thesis  that  .a 
writing^jogram  is  based  qnjthejionest.  individual  writing 
of  students  and  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  such  material 
without  too  much  difficulty.  The  necessity  to  bring  into 
the  English  class  masses  of  prepared  sentences,  books  full 
of  statements  to  be  corrected  or  completed,  and  other 
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quantities  of  material  on  which  to  work  indicates  a  dead 
course  and  an  inert  class.  A  group  of  twenty-five  youngsters 
will,  if  given  proper  freedom  and  stimulation,  flood  the  class¬ 
room  with  written  material,  abundant  copy  on  which  to 
apply  the  principles  of  good  English.  Illustrations  may 
sometimes  be  more  quickly  found  and  presented  from  a 
text  or  prepared  exercise,  but  the  bulk  of  writing  on  whiclr. 
the  students  work  should  be  their  own  composition;  the 
errors  which  they  correct  should  be  those  they  themselves  I 
make;  the  sentences  they  punctuate  should  be  their  own. 
If  they  punctuate  competently  and  make  clear  sentences, 
they  should  not  be  required  to  correct  the  errors  some  ouj-  j 
sider  has  thought  they  might  make. 

Development  of  Insight 

There  are  other  values  in  student  writing.  In  the  first 
placeTdlie  youngster  who  is  writing  out  of  his  own  experi- 
ence  receives  immediate  values.  Before  he  writes,  or  as  he 
writes,  he  is  organizing  his  experience  and  looking  into  it 
for  meaning.  He  does  not  need  to  have  seen  unusual  sights, 
nor  to  have  had  dramatic  events  in  his  life.  Many  times 
teachers  mislead  students,  urging  them  to  think  of  ‘‘inter¬ 
esting”  people  they  have  seen  or  odd  occurrences  noted 
on  street  or  train.  Usually  these  suggestions,  far  from  lead¬ 
ing  the  student  into  profitable  lines,  still  leave  the  writer 
searching  for  a  topic.  The  skillful  teacher  will  help  the  class 
to  understand  that  it  is  the  meaning  in  the  ordinary  daily 
event  rather  than  the  unusualness  of  an  event  which  makes 
for  interest.  An  eighth  grade  boy,  for  example,  wrote  a  little 
piece  about  teaching  his  dog  to  retrieve  a  stick.  He  told 
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about  his  irritation  with  the  puppy,  the  long  time  required, 
the  final  triumph.  From  this  simple  aceount  a  half  dozen 
others  were  stimulated  to  write  similar  stories,  sharing  a 
common  love  for  animals.  A  girl  wrote,  “Last  night  I  awoke 
after  some  hours  of  sleep,  and  in  my  mind  was  a  sudden 
terror  at  the  thought  that  some  day  I  would  be  gone  from 
this  world.''  Within  the  month  several  in  the  class  had 
written  about  their  realization  that  death  is  inevitable  and 
about  their  need  to  talk  about  this  to  someone.  During  a 
semester  another  girl  wrote  a  series  of  papers  recounting 
the  progress  from  week  to  week  of  her  baby  sister  who  was 
learning  to  talk.  Each  new  word  was  recorded,  with  the 
situation  under  which  it  was  first  heard.  The  class  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  papers,  and  discovered  a  new  way  of  regard¬ 
ing  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

Such  incidents  are  frequent  in  an  alert  class.  A  boy  told 
of  hating  to  be  called  in  from  play  for  dinner;  half  a  dozen 
found  similar  resentments.  Another  lad  wrote  about  an 
older  brother  who  monopolized  the  bathroom;  his  class¬ 
mates  responded  with  their  home  problems.  A  girl  de¬ 
scribed  her  father's  hands  playing  with  the  radio  dial  and 
the  pleasure  he  had  in  turning  from  station  to  station.  She 
regretted  losing  her  favorite  serial  in  the  process.  Several 
students  then  wrote  about  their  choices  of  radio  programs 
and  the  way  these  differed  from  the  preferences  of  their 
parents. 

The  foifigoing-are  not  offer-ed-a^-modely-but  ^is_evidenee 
that  simpL,  ^yrifing  pnahipq  fVip  writer  to  SCe  UCW 

values  and  npen<;  np  meanings  tn  his  hearers  In  all  of  the 
illustrations,  note  that  some  general  quality  in  human  be- 
havior  was  being  explored. 
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The  Writer  s  Self'Revelation 

We  have  previously  discussed  the  need  for  personalized 
writing  in  a  mechanized  society.  This  stream  of  writing 
offers  an  excellent  means  by  which  the  teacher  comes  to 
know  the  student,  a  means  often  more  significant  than 
the  assigned  autobiography.  On  the  basis  of  one  paper, 
judgment  is  usually  unsound,  but  throughout  the  semester 
or  the  year  (preferably  over  a  period  of  two  years)  the 
skillful  teacher  comes  to  know  much  more  about  the  stu¬ 
dent  than  the  latter  may  imagine.  The  girl  who  always 
writes  about  her  own  concerns,  the  boy  who  repeatedly 
attempts  to  astonish  the  class,  the  student  consistently  in¬ 
terested  in  social  phenomena— these  have  revealed  them¬ 
selves  and  have  given  the  teacher  abundant  leads  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  help. 

Individualized  writing,  whether  the  personal  accounts 
just  discussed  or  papers  written  in  connection  with  the 
many  projects  of  the  school  program,  offers  another  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  teacher  of  composition.  Only  through  the  nat-^ 
ural,  free  expression  of  a  student  can  a  teacher  determine  ; 
what  structural  skills  and  difficulties  lie  has.  Probably  tlio u- 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  youngsters  have  been  taught 
to  distinguish  between  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  clauses 
before  they  wrote  one  non-restrictive  clause  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  Thousands  of  others  have  struggled  to  identify  the  ^ 
nominative  absolute  when  this  construction  was  entirely 
absent  from  their  own  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
student's  own  writing  may  show  difficulties  not  foreseen 
by  the  teacher,  and  certainly  not  by  a  distant  textbook 
waiter.  The  teacher  who  takes  time  to  do  so  will  discover  a 
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general  pattern,  a  style  if  you  will,  for  eaeh  pupil  in  the 
elass.  It  is  worth  the  effort  to  do  this,  for  it  will  save  mueh 
time  later.  A  diagnosis  in  the  teaeher's  notebook,  based 
on  papers  written,  will  prove  a  helpful  guide  to  both  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher.  Many  youngsters  become  interested  in 
their  own  writing  when  they  learn  that  each  has  an  individ¬ 
ual  pattern,  good  or  bad. 

Writing  for  which  the  student  assumes  full  responsibil¬ 
ity,  not  only  for  form  and  style  but  for  content,  is  the  only 
sound  basis  for  leading  him  to  clarity  in  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression.  Only  in  terms  of  the  situation  can  you  determine 
whether  the  meaning  is  clear  in  a  given  sentence.  An  illus¬ 
tration  may  help. 

Student  Responsibility  for  Clarity 

With  considerable  complacency  a  student  wrote,  during 
the  winter  of  1943,  ''The  people  of  Germany  will,  of  course, 
have  to  be  re-educated.'"  From  a  structural  point  of  view 
that  is  a  correct  sentence.  Questioning  indicated,  however, 
that  the  girl  who  wrote  the  sentence  had  not  thought  about 
any  of  the  following:  Should  all  Germans,  old  and  young, 
be  re-educated?  In  the  same  way  or  differently?  How  would 
adults  be  "re-educated"?  Who  was  to  do  the  educating? 
What  is  the  value  of  verbal  education  which  is  not  related 
to  action  voluntarily  undertaken?  All  of  these  questions 
the  class  asked  in  order  to  have  the  writer  explain  two 
terms,  "people  of  Germany"  and  "re-educated."  Before  the 
discussion  ended,  the  girl  discovered  that  she  had  written 
a  sentence  which  sounded  clear  at  first,  but  which  had  no 
real  meaning  in  her  own  mind.  She  had  not  thought  at  all 
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about  either  the  process  of  educating  or  the  many  kinds  of 
persons  among  the  German  people.  The  incident  illustrates 
how  much  we  need  to  look  into  the  thought  and  experience 
of  the  writer  when  we  attempt  to  deal  with  clarity.  Only 
when  the  statement  is  given  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
writer  is  it  possible  to  probe  for  meanings.  We  do  not  know 
and  never  will  know  what  some  absent  writer  might  have 
meant  by  ''people  of  Germany''  or  by  "re-educated." 

Finally,  when  the  pupil  writes  to  the  class  out  of  his 
own  experience,  he  has  not  only  an  experience  to  convey 
but  an  audience  to  consider  as  he  writes.  The  teacher  who 
fails  to  make  this  point  clear  is  teaching  only  a  part  of 
composition,  and  is  leaving  out  a  most  important  element. 
Many  a  paper  has  been  written  to  no  one  in  particular.  It 
is  just  a  page  of  words,  "just  a  paper."  In  one  sense  it  may 
be  directed  to  the  teacher,  but  it  lacks  any  attempt  to  speak 
to  him  personally.  Such  writing,  an  end  in  itself,  is  un¬ 
wholesome  from  the  standpoint  of  mental  hygiene  and  un¬ 
profitable  from  the  standpoint  of  communication.  It  is  not 
even  of  much  value  in  the  matter  of  usage,  since  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  level  of  usage  depends  upon  the  audience  and 
the  matter  to  be  conveyed. 

Overcoming  Reluctance  to  Write 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  point  beginning  teachers  and 
some  who  are  experienced  will  comment  that  it  is  pleasant 
to  talk  about  the  personal  writing  of  students  but  that 
many  may  not  want  to  write.  The  beginner  is  likely  to 
fear  that  day  when  his  class  will  fail  to  write  the  assigned 
papers.  Given  the  opportunity  to  write  or  not  to  write, 
many  high  school  classes  will  almost  unanimously  decide 
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not  to  write.  This  reluctance  to  put  words  on  paper  is 
not  inevitable.  The  first  grade  child  who  has  learned  to 
write  even  a  few  words  takes  great  satisfaction  in  filling  a 
paper  with  writing,  and  is  enormously  proud  of  his  first 
original  sentence.  He  delights  also  in  dictating  stories,  and 
shows  them  proudly.  Somewhere  this  pleasure  in  written 
expression  is  blunted  in  many  schools,  and  not  the  least  of 
the  high  school  teacher's  problem  is  in  restoring  the  zest 
and  confidence  of  earlier  years.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
good  schools  in  which  this  problem  does  not  exist;  but  we 
may  as  well  accept  the  sad  truth  that  hesitance  to  write  is 
sufficiently  common  to  deserve  consideration,  ^^hat,  then, 
to  do  if  the  students  do  not  show  eagerness  to  write? 

The  first  step,  as  already  indicated,  is  to  establish  friendly 
relations  within  the  class  and  to  see  that  everyone  has  a 
potential  audience  within  the  group  and  that  he  has  made 
sufficient  oral  contributions  to  feel  sure  of  this  audience. 
Until  such  a  situation  is  established  little  writing  should 
be  suggested.  Sometimes,  however,  one  of  the  first  papers 
may  be  devoted  to  getting  acquainted.  Each  may  write 
some  brief  paragraph,  or  even  a  page  or  two  (the  quantity 
being  left  to  the  student)  in  which  he  tells  something  about 
his  own  experience  which  may  be  helpful  in  making  him¬ 
self  known  to  other  members  of  the  class.  The  teacher's 
tact  in  this  may  be  a  good  test  of  his  basic  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  his  students.  The  suggestion  that  everyone  in 
the  class  knows  something  important  about  the  local  town 
or  city  may  serve  to  break  down  the  line  between  those 
who  live  in  the  favorable  districts  and  those  who  do  not. 
One  teacher,  for  example,  spent  a  week  before  school  opened 
walking  and  riding  around  the  districts  from  which  her  stu- 
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dents  came.  She  found  that  in  the  most  wretched  area  were 
several  buildings  dating  from  the  early  years  of  the  city. 
Casually  she  asked  whether  anyone  knew  or  could  find  out 
about  those  places.  The  particular  device  is  not  important; 
the  important  matter  is  that  in  some  way  the  teacher 
should  suggest  the  values  in  the  experiences  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  taught.  The  frequently  heard  statement,  ''My 
students  haven't  anything  worth  writing  about/'  is  merely 
an  expression  of  teacher  ignorance.  Any  human  being  who 
has  lived  twelve  years  has  many  things  worth  telling. 

It  is  wise  to  recognize  the  difficulty  many  children  havV^ 
in  getbng  started_on  a  piece.  Tlie  reluctance  is  not  confined 
to  adolescents;  graduate  students  have  been  known  to  post¬ 
pone  the  writing  of  term  papers.  Teachers  should  be  will-" 
ing  to  discuss  with  students  the  effort  required  to  start 
writing.  Announcing  a  required  paper  for  the  coming  day 
is  an  almost  certain  method  of  blocking  many  students. 
It  is  far  better  to  discuss  the  desirable  writing,  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  some  papers  will  be  long,  others  short,  and  the 
great  variety  to  be  expected.  Someone,  perhaps,  will  write 
about  moving  into  the  neighborhood,  someone  else  about 
his  pet,  someone  about  his  family,  the  neighbors,  or  a  fa¬ 
vorite  game  or  neighborhood  group.  Variety  in  suggestions 
will  tap  experiences  in-ihe-class.  Let  the  day  for  writing 
be  set  in  advance,  perhaps  a  week  ahead.  Make  it  clear 
that  some  in  the  class  may  want  to  write  the  first  day 
(and  some  will).  Put  on  the  desk  a  basket  in  which  contri¬ 
butions  may  be  dropped.  Mention  the  papers  as  they  come 
in,  thus  keeping  in  mind  the  idea  that  everyone  is  going 
to  write.  If  some  unusual  topics  appear,  mention  these  but 
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postpone  reading  them  to  the  class.  If  necessary,  introduce 
a  few  papers  you  have  collected  from  other  sources. 

Even  though  the  first  papers  are  personal  introductions, 
there  may  be  students  who  will  prefer  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous.  It  is  always  well  to  mention  that  if  the  student 
marks  the  paper  “Do  not  read  in  class,'"  or  “Do  not  read 
my  name  in  class,"  his  desire  will  be  respected.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  such  papers  will  help  the  teacher  judge  the  lack 
of  assurance  within  the  group. 

The  Teacher  s  Contribution 

It  is  perhaps  pertinent  at  this  time  to  point  out  that,  if 
students  are  to  write  frankly  and  honestly,  the  teacher  will 
need  to  be  as  honest.  Let  him  meet  personal  experience 
with  personal  experience.  This  does  not  mean  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  matters  which  should  be  private,  but  frank  recogni¬ 
tion  that  he  too  is  a  human  being  with  problems,  doubts, 
embarrassments,  loves,  and  fears.  A  group  of  students  dis¬ 
cussing  a  paper  on  fear  of  death  suddenly  turned  to  the 
teacher.  “You  are  older  than  we,"  one  of  the  bovs  re- 
marked.  “Are  you  afraid  of  dying?"  In  another  class  a  girl 
wrote  about  dreading  to  see  her  high  school  years  end. 
The  paper  was  acclaimed  as  important  by  everyone  in  the 
class.  They  agreed  that  they  hated  to  see  the  close  of  what 
seemed  to  them  the  best  years  of  their  lives.  Here  again 
they  turned  to  the  teacher.  “Do  you  mind  getting  gray?"  a 
boy  asked.  We  say  much  these  days  about  wanting  to  talk 
with  young  people  about  important  issues.  In  both  of  these 
cases  there  was  the  best  of  openings.  A  young  instructor 
told  about  his  own  embarrassment  when  he  was  in  high 
school  because  his  father  was  never  well  dressed.  A  half 
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dozen  papers  followed,  full  of  the  mixed  feelings  of  pride, 
respeet,  and  embarrassment  felt  by  the  young  writers. 

Often  the  teaeher's  eontribution  may  be  mueh  less  im¬ 
portant  but  may  serve  to  set  up  good  relations.  An  in- 
struetor  new  to  a  sehool  mentioned  his  eonfusion  about 
bells,  hallways,  and  library  regulations.  With  great  relief 
the  freshmen  admitted  that  they  were  avoiding  the  library 
beeause  of  timidity  and  that  some  had  eome  a  half  hour 
early  to  be  sure  of  getting  to  the  right  room.  A  teaeher 
read  an  eighth  grade  paper,  marked  '/Do  not  read  my 
name.'’  Sinee  the  topie  was  a  brilliant  sunset,  the  students 
talked  about  the  writer  as  feminine.  Finally  the  writer 
eould  stand  it  no  longer.  "That,"  he  said,  "is  my  paper 
and  Fm  not  a  sissy."  Another  boy  explained,  "People  have 
all  kinds  of  ideas  inside."  The  resulting  agreement  was  that 
eaeh  would  write,  anonymously,  a  paper  about  some  ex- 
perienee  no  one  would  expeet  from  him.  Then  the  elass 
would  guess  who  wrote  the  paper.  There  was  insistenee 
that  the  teaeher  add  to  the  eolleetion. 

If  writing  is  to  be  personal  and  responsible,  there  must 
not  be  too  mueh  of  it.  Wri&g  assignments  should  be 
spaced,  and  the  wise  teacher  will  invite  the  class  to  help 
plan  the  dates  for  writing.  Once  set,  these  dates  should  be 
adhered  to  carefully,  for  even  the  best  writer  is  encouraged  by 
a  date  line.  Quality  rather  than  quantity  should  be  empha¬ 
sized.  There  is  no  virtue  in  writing  a  thousand  ^rds  when 
three  hundred  will  serve.  Cutting  is  more  of  a  virtue  tl^n 
padding.  Fnmurage  studentsTo  go  over  papcLS.  taking  out 
^  unnecessary  ^wrds  and  phrases.  Two  good  sentences 
may  be  sufhdentJT^n  pages  iiiay  be  necessary.  Especially 
in  the  early  weeks  of  the  term  avoid  talking  about  expand- 
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ing.  It  is  better  to  comment,  'This  suggests  a  story,''  or 
'Td  enjoy  knowing  more  about  this,"  or  "The  class  seems 
curious  to  know  many  things  you  did  not  tell,"  than  to  re¬ 
quire  a  fixed  expansion.  If  possible,  set  quantity  in  terms  of 
the  audience. 

Reaching  the  Audience 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  a  manuscript  should 
reach  its  audience.  If  the  student  writes  for  the  class,  the 
class  should  hear.  Never  should  the  teacher  accept  papers 
which  are  not  to  be  returned:  ihe  writer  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect  some  reaction.  As  far  as  possible  this  should  come 
from  his  chosen  audience,  but  as  a  minimum  he  has  a 
right  to  some  comment  from  the  teacher.  This  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  later  pages. 

There  are  many  methods  of  presenting  papers.  The  sim¬ 
plest  is  to  have  the  teacher  read,  leading  discussion.  In  the 
first  days  of  the  course  this  is  often  desirable.  The  teacher 
can  choose  stimulating  papers  or  paragraphs,  can  read  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  young  authors,  and  as  he  reads  will  often  cor¬ 
rect  some  unacceptable  bit  of  usage.  (There  is  no  better 
way  of  teaching  the  correction  than  this;  the  young  author 
will  accept  the  improvement  gratefully.)  If  many  of  the 
writers  prefer  at  first  to  be  anonymous,  the  teacher  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  appropriate  reader.  He  should  be  careful  to 
protect  the  papers  so  that  they  remain  truly  anonymous 
unless  the  writer  declares  himself  willingly. 

In  many  classes  there  is  at  least  one  youngster  who  fears 
to  admit  publicly  his  authorship  of  one  or  all  of  his  papers. 
Sometimes  this  hesitance  is  merely  good  taste.  The  paper 
contains  material  best  not  acknowledged  in  public:  com- 
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ments  on  members  of  the  family,  questions  about  persons 
known  to  the  elass,  eritieisms  of  teaehers  in  other  elasses, 
or  problems  on  whieh  the  writer  wants  personal  adviee. 
Often,  however,  the  reason  lies  in  failure  to  reeognize  the 
universal  nature  of  his  experienee.  A  boy  writes  about  hesi¬ 
tating  to  ask  a  girl  for  a  date;  another  tells  about  emo¬ 
tional  response  to  a  ehureh  serviee,  a  lovely  view,  or  the 
affeetion  of  a  parent.  A  girl  who  writes  eharmingly  about 
a  baby  sister  fears  that  the  boys  will  laugh  at  her.  When 
these  papers  are  read  to  the  elass,  eomment  frequently 
shows  that  the  experienee  is  eommon.  'That's  fine,"  brings 
some  sign  of  authorship  from  the  bashful  student.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  from  the  standpoint  of  mental  hygiene,  that  as 
soon  as  possible  youngsters  reeognize  their  likenesses  and 
eommon  drives.  Usually  taetful  use  of  materials  will  bring 
about  this  greater  assuranee. 

Getting  Response  to  the  Paper 

The  teaeher  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  to  read  papers. 
Often  students  will  prefer  to  read  their  own,  taking  eharge 
of  the  diseussion  whieh  follows.  The  diseussion  should,  in 
the  main,  deal  with  the  ideas  and  not  primarily  with  errors 
or  weaknesses.  The  first  comments  should  concern  the 
message  of  the  paper.  They  need  not— indeed  should  not— 
as  a  rule  be  merely  evaluations  in  terms  of  good  or  bad; 
they  should  be  reaetions  to  the  thought,  the  experienee. 
Frequently  these  reaetions  will  take  the  form  of  "That  re¬ 
minds  me."  Step  by  step  the  teaeher  ean  build  up  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  a  "good"  paper  is  one  whieh  does  some¬ 
thing  important  to  the  reader  or  hearer.  "You  made  no 
eomment  on  this  paper,"  a  student  said.  "No,"  replied  the 
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teacher,  ''because  when  I  read  it  over  I  couldn’t  think  of 
anything  to  say.”  The  student’s  response  was  that  the  paper 
must  have  been  very  bad,  dull.  He  thereupon  tried  it  on 
several  of  his  classmates.  Finally  he  rewrote  it  voluntarily, 
not  content  with  a  paper  which  apparently  said  nothing  im¬ 
portant  to  anyone.  This  understanding  comes  gradually, 
but  is  worth  working  for. 

Often  students  enjoy  trading  papers.  In  one  class  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  four  was  chosen  each  week  (until  everyone  had 
served)  to  select  four  papers  for  reading  and  discussion. 
Each  member  of  the  committee  was  allowed  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  in  which  to  read  the  paper  he  had  chosen  and  to  con¬ 
duct  discussion.  He  had  to  be  ready  with  questions,  in  case 
no  one  volunteered  to  open  the  conversation,  and  to  be 
prepared  for  handling  arguments.  The  members  of  the 
class  vied  in  writing  opinions  or  stories  which  would  be 
chosen. 

In  selecting  papers  for  class  reading  the  teacher  will  look 
for  various  values:  papers  which  contain  common  experi¬ 
ences;  papers  which  illustrate  problems  in  clarity  (problems 
which  will  become  evident  when  discussion  opens);  papers 
which  give  several  approaches  to  the  same  question;  pa¬ 
pers  with  excellent  bits  (sometimes  only  the  bits  will  be 
read);  and  papers  from  those  who  need  to  be  recognized. 
Frequently  the  lone  youngster,  or  the  inept  one,  will  have 
a  few  sentences  which  are  full  of  insight  or  beauty.  A  quiet 
and  supposedly  dull  boy  wrote  in  one  class  a  story  about 
losing  a  red  hat.  "To  me,”  he  said,  "that  red  hat  was  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world.  I  still  wish  I  could  find 
it.”  A  dozen  others  recalled  similarly  important  childhood 
losses.  The  quiet,  dull  boy  had  become  important.  (It  is 
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interesting  to  reeall  that  from  then  till  he  left  high  sehool 
he  wrote  pleasantly  and  willingly.)  It  eannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly  that  eareful  handling  of  student  writing  is  the 
key  to  sueeessful  eomposition  teaehing. 

One  last  warning  should  be  given  the  young  teaeher. 
Good  diseussion  takes  time  for  thought.  When  a  paper  has 
been  read,  there  should  be  a  pause  while  everyone  does  a 
little  thinking.  Hands  waving  almost  before  the  paper  is 
finished  do  not  indieate  eonsideration  or  attention.  See 
that  the  paper  is  heard  to  the  end,  and  then,  perhaps,  sug¬ 
gest:  ''Take  a  minute  for  thinking,  and  then  eomment 
on  the  paper.'"  Keep  eorrection  of  usage  or  discussion  of 
organization  to  a  later  time.  Organization  is  in  terms  of 
the  whole  meaning,  and  usually  that  should  be  explored 
first.  A  good  class,  with  a  moderately  stimulating  paper, 
will  take  at  least  fifteen  minutes  for  talking  over  the  con¬ 
tribution.  Never  give  the  feeling  of  hurrying.  Often  a  puz¬ 
zled  look  on  the  faces  of  the  class  will  lead  the  teacher  to 
say,  "Should  I  read  this  again?"  or  "Would  you  like  to 
hear  a  part  of  this  a  second  time?"  Always  suggest  by  your 
handling  of  the  paper  that  it  is  to  be  listened  to  and 
thought  about.  This  principle  leads  to  our  next  discussion, 
the  marking  of  the  written  papers. 
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And  you  take  hold  of  a  handle 

by  one  hand  or  the  other 
by  the  better  or  worse  hand 
and  you  never  know 
maybe  till  long  afterward 
which  was  the  better  hand. 

THE  PEOPLE,  YES,  Carl  Sandburg  ^ 

THE  PAPERS  have  been  collected;  they  are  yours  to  mark. 
What  do  you  need  to  know,  to  consider,  to  do?  Here  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  test  of  teaching  skill;  for  what 
you  write  on  the  student’s  paper  should  have  more  than 
one  result.  Will  your  comments  lead  him  to  write  again, 
or  to  fear  writing?  Will  they  stimulate  a  desire  to  write 
better,  or  merely  a  fear  of  making  errors?  Will  you  be  open¬ 
ing  an  exchange  of  understanding,  or  will  you  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  communicate  less  and  less  from  now  on?  What  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  paper  is  returned,  carrying  your  addition 
to  the  ideas  expressed?  How  do  you  mark  this  paper? 

It  may  be  stated  categorically  that  any  good  clerk  can 
be  taught  to  check  usage,  count  errors,  and  produce  a  grade 
as  valid  as  grades  usually  are;  yet  to  many  teachers  marking 

1  Copyright,  1936,  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  publisher. 
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means  merely  ''eorreeting''  and  grading.  Sueli  an  attitude 
is  based  on  a  most  limited  idea  of  what  writing  is  about. 
Our  student  will  need  inereased  skill  with  structure,  usage, 
and  such  forms  as  paragraphing,  punctuation,  placement  of 
material  on  the  page,  neatness,  and  spelling;  he  will  need  to 
grow  in  ability  to  organize  material,  to  use  rhetorical  de¬ 
vices.  Unless,  however,  he  wants  to  write,  uses  writing  for 
significant  purposes,  and  approaches  writing  with  honesty 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  what  he  says,  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  it  matters  whether  or  not  his  skill  is  increased.  We 
have  far  too  long  wasted  time  and  energy  on  polishing  un¬ 
important,  meaningless,  irresponsible  writing.  Marking  the 
paper  will  encourage  or  discourage  the  acceptance  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  question  thus  recurs:  What  is  the  teacher 
to  do  with  this  paper  which  his  student  has  handed  to  him? 

First  Requirement:  Thoughtful  Reading 

The  first  step  is  to  read  the  paper.  This  statement  is  not 
intended  to  be  flippant.  Readin^means  giving. thought  to 
what  is  being  said,  seeing  the  paper  as  a  whole,  reacting  in 
terms  of  whatever  has  been  done.  If  humanly  possible,  the 
reading  should  be  done  first  without  marking  unless  the 
teacher  can  automatically  make  check  marks  as  he  reads 
for  ideas.  (Experienced  teachers  can  usually  do  this;  begin¬ 
ning  teachers  usually  need  two  readings,  one  for  ideas,  and 
one  for  usage,  punctuation,  and  structure.)  Reading  should 
lead  to  some  understanding  of  what  prompted  the  paper, 
what  limited  it,  what  its  strengths  and  weaknesses  are, 
what  it  really  says.  After  this  reading  the  teacher  is  ready 
for  comment.  Certain  issues  have  prime  importance. 
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Criticism  of  Ideas 

Obviously  the  first  requirement  is  that  the  student  be 
encouraged  to  continue  to  express  his  ideas.  Unless  there 
are  to  be  more  papers,  little  learning  will  ensue.  This  may 
not  mean  more  writing  on  the  same  theme,  but  the  present 
paper  is  a  step  toward  the  next.  Especially  during  the  early 
weeks  of  the  term,  the  teacher  must  put  forth  unusual  ef¬ 
fort  to  encourage  and  suggest  further  communication. 
What  does  this  mean  in  practice?  Certainly  not  to  write 
baldly,  ''Continue''  or  "Do  another."  Nor  to  praise  in¬ 
sincerely  what  is  not  desirable.  Students  are  quick  to  sense 
this  superficial  attempt  to  stimulate  writing.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  stimulus  is  to  comment  directly  on  the  experiences 
put  forth,  even  though  these  may  be  relatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  and  feeble.  If  the  student  writes  about  a  current  po¬ 
litical  issue,  comment  is  easy;  but  the  humble  paper  tell¬ 
ing  about  a  day  in  camp  is  another  matter,  more  difficult 
because  little  is  really  revealed.  Like  a  good  conversation¬ 
alist,  the  teacher  must  pick  up  where  the  other  left  off.  If 
the  paper  tells  a  story,  there  may  be  a  point  at  which  the 
teacher  can  write  "Amusing";  "Reminds  me  of  a  drive  my 
family  once  had  along  a  dangerous  stream";  "Many  feel  as 
you  do";  "This  suggests  another  story  you  may  want  to 
write  some  day";  or  "Do  the  other  boys  and  girls  know  why 
you  came  home?"  Whatever  the  comment,  it  should  sug¬ 
gest  respect  for  what  the  student  has  written,  expectation 
oFTurther  writing,  and  interest  in  the  account.  It  shguld-be 
mentioned  at  this^oint  that  a  writer  is  more  influenced 
by  attention  than  praise.  There  is  a  subtle  compliment 
even  in  disagreement:  the  writer  is  a  person  to  be  consid- 
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ered,  else  his  ideas  would  not  matter  to  anyone.  Such  a 
comment  as  ''This  part  seems  to  me  beside  the  point''  im¬ 
plies  clearly  that  the  rest  of  the  paper  does  have  point  or 
purpose  or  value. 

Sometimes  a  little  device  like  the  following  is  useful.  A 
teacher  who  found  that  his  students  were  unusually  fearful 
of  teacher  comment  mentioned  the  first  day  that  as  he  read 
papers  he  had  a  habit  of  underscoring  in  red  any  sentence 
or  phrase  which  seemed  to  him  unusually  mteresting  or  ef¬ 
fective.  (He  used  black  for  corrections.)  Thus  red  marks, 
so  ofteiTassbciSed  with  failure,  became  quickly  recognized 
evidences  of  the  opposite.  Needless  to  say,  the  teacher  man¬ 
aged  to  find  some  spot  for  using  the  red  line  on  most  of  the 
papers.  The  device  permitted  him  to  take  advantage  of 
even  one  or  two  well  chosen  words. 

Often,  particularly  when  the  first  papers  are  weak  and 
uninteresting,  the  teacher  will  be  hard  put  to  see  in  many 
of  them  anything  worth  a  comment.  There  is  the  tempta- 
tion  to  fall  back  on  such  remarks  as  "Good."  "Interesting." 
or  other  empty  praise;  these  remarks  are  to  be  avoided. 
They  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  first  place  because  they  imply 
that  the  teaHierT praise  is  of  great  importance.  Good  jgZTit- 
ing  should  not  be.  done  to. please  a  teacher:  good . writin^is 
an  exchange  of  opinion,  experience,  emotion.  It  is  essential 
to  make  clear  to  the  student  that  the  successful  paper  stim¬ 
ulates  reaction  in  other  people.  This  is  a  reason  for  having 
a  paper  by  each  student  read  in  class  early  in  the  term. 
Often  the  teacher  will  write  as  much  as  the  student.  He 
will  comment  on  an  event  by  telling  a  little  story  of  his 
own;  he  will  ask  questions,  suggesting  thereby  a  second 
paper;  he  will  explain  why  some  passage  is  not  clear;  he 
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will  ask  for  meanings.  If  this  takes  a  great  deal  of  time 
during  the  first  weeks,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  teaeher  is  most  free  for 
sueh  work  and  that  time  spent  then  will  be  mueh  more 
than  repaid  later  in  the  year.  As  early  as  possible,  responsi¬ 
bility  for  carrying  on  writing  should  be  shifted  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  students  themselves.  The  teacher  should  not 
long  have  to  motivate  writing  for  most  of  the  class. 

Skillful  comments  will  not  only  encourage  further  writ¬ 
ing  from  the  student  but  will  lead  to  more  significant  top¬ 
ics.  Let  us  say  that  the  student,  in  perhaps  the  tenth  grade, 
writes  about  picnics,  hikes,  or  other  rather  trivial  events, 
merely  recounting  the  when,  where,  and  obvious  circum¬ 
stances.  A  suggestion  such  as  one  of  the  following  may  be 
helpful:  ''Evidently  you  saw  many  things  which  you  do 
not  mention."'  "Are  you  a  collector?  Do  you  select  your 
specimens?"  "This  picnic,  as  you  describe  ity  seems  like  a 
thousand  others.  What  happened  that  made  you  remem¬ 
ber  it?  Was  it  something  about  the  food,  building  the  fire, 
or  the  friends  you  had  with  you?  I  don't  think  we  under¬ 
stand."  "Your  story  about  the  family  trip  leads  me  to  think 
you  and  your  parents  enjoy  doing  things  together,  but  I 
may  be  wrong.  Could  you  let  the  rest  of  us  know  something 
about  this?"  "You  mention  liking  to  watch  crowds  in  the 
station,  but  no  two  crowds  are  alike.  What  did  you  see? 
Weren't  the  people  close  enough  to  you  that  you  could  tell 
them  apart?  Surely  you  didn't  just  see  them  as  a  mass." 
"This  event  suggests  that  you  were  lonesome.  When  I  am 
lonely  I  always  feel  sorry  for  myself  and  have  a  tendency 
to  think  about  all  the  wrongs  I've  ever  experienced." 

The  foregoing  are  very  commonplace  comments,  but  if 
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you  will  examine  them  you  will  see  that  they  are  designed 
to  dig  a  little  deeper  into  the  experience  of  the  writer.  Once 
faced  with  a  real  paper  you  will  think  of  significant  com¬ 
ments  if  you  are  really  interested  in  the  student  and  his 
writing. 

Criticism  of  Writing 

As  the  writing  progresses,  the  comments  will  go  into  the 
character  of  the  writing  itself.  Even  young  children  in  the 
junior  high  school  often  use  words  which  have  no  clear 
meaning,  and  need  to  be  brought  to  an  understanding  of 
how  important  it  is  that  a  person  should  know  what  he  is 
writing  about.  ''Labor,''  wrote  a  young  high  school  stu¬ 
dent,  evidently  putting  down  what  he  had  heard  some 
adult  say,  "needs  to  be  controlled."  The  teacher's  com¬ 
ment  was  simply:  "What  do  you  mean  by  labor?  Do  you 
refer  to  all  of  the  people  who  work,  people  like  your  father, 
who  is  employed  in  an  office?  Do  you  mean  teachers? 
Farmers?  I  am  also  not  sure  what  you  mean  by  'controlled.' 
Do  you  mean  that  workers  should  be  managed  the  way  sol¬ 
diers  are  managed?  Could  you  make  all  of  this  clear?"  The 
student  finally  recognized  that  he  was  using  words  without 
knowing  what  they  meant.  He  wrote  that  this  was  so,  and 
began  to  limit  his  pronouncements  to  simpler  statements. 
Another  student  wrote  about  Jews.  The  teacher's  note 
asked  whether  he  meant  people  who  had  some  ancestor 
who  believed  in  the  Jewish  religion,  or  whether  he  meant 
people  who  themselves  had  a  certain  religious  belief.  The 
question  sent  the  young  writer  to  a  series  of  discoveries. 
"Every  kind  of  school  work  deserves  rewards,"  wrote  a 
ninth  grade  girl.  She  then  drew  the  conclusion  that  stu- 
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dents  who  make  good  grades  should  wear  the  felt  letters 
usually  awarded  to  athletes.  The  teacher  called  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  ''award’'  and  the  need  for  explaining  the  word  which 
she  was  using  in  two  senses  in  the  same  discussion.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  girl  spent  considerable  time  exploring  the  nature  of 
awards  and  rewards,  with  the  result  that  her  whole  under¬ 
standing— not  to  mention  her  paper— was  greatly  improved. 

The  illustrations  just  given  are  probably  sufficient  to 
show  that,  through  comments,  the  teacher  leads  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  explore  new  areas  of  experience  and  also  to  develop 
the  areas  already  entered.  Marking  papers  becomes  in  this 
way  stimulating  to  both  student  and  teacher.  Nor  need  the 
markings  be  deadly  in  their  seriousness.  Amusing  com¬ 
ments  on  inconsistencies,  on  implications,  or  on  parallel 
experiences  suggested  by  the  account  can  make  the  reading 
of  criticism  pleasant.  The  total  effect  should,  in  most  cases, 
be  constructive.  There  are  times,  however,  when  it  may  be 
good  medicine  to  suggest,  "If  I  were  you,  I  would  throw 
this  away  and  write  something  new.” 

Criticism  of  Form  and  Structure 

Doubtless  by  this  time  some  teacher  is  impatient  to  hear 
mention  of  "corrections.”  What  do  we  do  to  errors  in  sen¬ 
tence  structure,  usage,  spelling,  and  punctuation?  Errors 
are,  of  course,  not  to  be  disregarded.  Structure  controls 
meaning,  and  until  it  is  clear  and  suited  to  the  writer’s 
purpose  there  can  be  no  clear  communication.  Punctuation 
is  likewise  a  means  toward  clarity,  but  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  until  the  basic  pattern  of  the  sentence  is  estab¬ 
lished.  Punctuation,  approved  usage,  conventional  spell- 
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ing,  attractive  placement  on  the  page,  and  paragraphing 
are  eonventions,  designed  to  make  reading  simpler  and 
more  pleasant. 

Criticism  of  Meaning  and  Structure 

If  one  or  more  sentences  are  eonfused,  a  first  step  in 
marking  is  to  draw  a  line  along  the  margin  and  write  ‘'Sen- 
tenee  Strueture’'  (or  ''SS’'),  ''Confused/'  "Meaning?"  or 
any  other  expression  which  suggests  that  the  writer  has 
not  said  what  he  seems  to  be  trying  to  say.  Sometimes  the 
problem  is  merely  one  of  punetuation.  Students  should 
learn  to  recognize  some  abbreviation  (possibly  "P")  as  in¬ 
dicating  this.  Little  is  gained  if  the  teaeher  indieates  the 
eorreet  point.  The  student  has  seen  plenty  of  eorreet  forms. 
He  needs  now  to  struggle  for  the  form  whieh  clarifies  his 
own  thought.  Sometimes  sentenees  will  be  run  together, 
with  no  punctuation  or  perhaps  a  eomma  where  a  period 
should  be  used.  A  line  under  such  a  section  with  a  mar¬ 
ginal  note  may  be  effective.  Write,  for  example,  "This  is 
run  together.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  me."  Any  ehild 
beyond  the  second  grade  knows  that  a  deelarative  sentenee 
should  end  with  a  period.  Finding  where  his  sentence  ends 
is  the  diffieulty.  The  student  needs  to  struggle  for  the  form 
which  clarifies  his  own  thought.  This  he  will  do  if  he  is 
given  two  kinds  of  help:  first,  respeet  for  his  own  piece;  and 
second,  time  for  the  rewriting. 

Usually  even  the  more  diffieult  strueture  problems  are 
cleared  up  when  the  ideas  are  discussed  with  the  student. 
The  writer  ean  clarify  the  sentenee  beeause  he  knows  what 
is  intended.  Dangling  elauses  or  phrases  ean  be  properly  re- 
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lated  as  the  one  who  has  something  to  tell  attempts  to 
clarify  his  meaning  in  terms  of  a  situation,  real  or  imag¬ 
inary,  which  is  clear  in  his  mind.  It  happens,  of  course, 
that  sometimes  there  is  no  clear  thought.  Until  the  idea  is 
clear,  there  can  be  no  good  writing. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  recount  an  experience 
which  throws  some  light  on  the  important  problem  of  the 
fragment,  the  uncompleted  sentence.  Almost  every  course 
of  study  and  almost  every  composition  book  or  workbook 
contains  exercises  designed  to  teach  students  to  complete 
incomplete  expressions.  It  seems  strange  that  the  idea  has 
not  occurred  to  teachers  that  the  incomplete  expression  is 
evidence  of  a  vague  or  confused  experience  and  that  it  is 
unlikely  to  occur  when  the  student  is  writing  about  some¬ 
thing  of  major  importance  to  him.  Some  years  ago  the 
writer  of  this  book  was  attempting  a  study  of  sentence 
structure,  and  for  that  purpose  needed  the  rapid  natural 
writing  of  a  thousand  students.  These  ranged  from  early 
fourth  through  the  twelfth  grade.  Since  it  seemed  desirable 
to  get  rapid  writing,  separated  in  so  far  as  possible  from 
classroom  controls,  the  following  method  was  used. 

Most  of  the  pupils  were  told  that  there  had  been  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  concerning  a  longer  school  term— ten 
or  eleven  or  more  months  instead  of  nine.  They  were  asked 
what  they  thought  of  the  idea  and  requested  to  write  down 
their  opinions  hurriedly,  since  the  questioner  had  only  a 
short  time.  Eagerly  the  children  wrote.  They  used  pencils, 
yellow  paper,  and  had  no  time  for  revision.  When  the 
resulting  papers  (averaging  more  than  150  words  each) 
were  studied,  it  was  discovered  that,  although  20,000 
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clauses  were  written,  there  were  only  three  fragments. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  were  no  errors  in  punetua- 
tion  and  that  sueh  a  sentence  as  ‘'If  you  do  this  I  will 
quit''  was  never  cut  in  two  by  a  period.  But  the  full  basie 
structure  was  there;  only  three  from  the  thousands  of 
sentences  were  unfinished.  Why?  The  apparent  answer  is 
that  the  children  had  something  important  to  say  and, 
eonsequently,  did  not  fail  to  finish  statements  they  began. 
A  youngster  who  thinks,  as  most  of  these  did,  that  nine 
months  of  school  is  certainly  a  long  stretch  does  not  omit 
the  main  elause  in  writing  “If  you  do  this,  I  will  quit.” 
Subsequent  experience  with  teaching  in  a  program  where 
the  writing  was  based  largely  on  the  child's  own  experience 
confirms  the  conclusion  that  if  writing  is  clearly  purpose¬ 
ful,  if  the  writer  knows  what  he  has  to  say,  the  problem 
of  the  fragment  error  simply  does  not  exist.  There  will, 
of  eourse,  be  fragments  deliberately  used,  but  not  omissions 
which  leave  the  reader  wondering. 

The  teacher  should  never  forget  that  good  structure  is  a 
reflection  of  the  relationships  in  the  mind  of  writer  or 
speaker.  A  dependent  clause  should  be  used  only  when 
ideas  call  for  one.  There  has  been  much  false  teaching 
that  complex  sentenees  should  be  introduced  to  provide 
variety  of  style.  Style  should  always  be  subservient  to  truth: 
until  one  knows  the  relation  between  two  statements  he 
would  do  well  to  leave  them  as  simple,  independent  units. 
Frequently,  too,  relationships  seen  by  an  adult  are  not  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  young  writer.  A  teacher  should  conse¬ 
quently  use  great  caution  about  suggesting  changes  which 
involve  subordination. 
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Pronoun  Reference 

Junior  high  school  students  use  many  pronouns,  and  are 
beginning  to  have  a  difhculty  which  we  all  experience. 
Making  some  forty-odd  words  stand  for  all  the  nouns  in 
the  language  is  never  easy.  (One  of  the  eommon  errors 
found  on  the  papers  of  graduate  students  is  the  pronoun 
without  a  elear  anteeedent.)  The  most  direet  eorrection  is 
probably  to  underseore  the  faulty  pronoun  and  write 
''Who?''  in  the  margin.  Sometimes  instead  the  teaeher 
ehooses  a  referenee  he  knows  is  wrong  and  writes  "John?" 
being  reasonably  sure  that  John  is  not  the  one  referred  to. 
The  purpose  in  any  event  is  to  eall  the  attention  of  the 
writer  to  his  laek  of  elarity  and  to  point  up  the  issue.  This 
is  usually  more  effeetive  than  sending  him  to  a  handbook 
for  a  rule  about  pronouns.  "I  eannot  tell  whether  you  mean 
John  or  Peter"  is  more  easily  understood  than  "There  is 
a  rule  coneerning  pronoun  referenee  to  the  effeet  that  .  . 

Spelling 

The  very  bad  speller  is  usually  (some  psyehologists  say 
always)  a  psyehologieal  problem.  Frequently  he  is  the  ehild 
who  has  gained  attention  through  bad  spelling.  Over¬ 
anxious  parents  or  teaehers  have  made  him  so  self-conseious 
that  he  eannot  spell  words  he  would  otherwise  handle 
easily.  These  severe  eases  should  be  given  into  the  hands 
of  a  good  psyehologist  where  possible;  but  in  no  sueh  ease 
should  the  teaeher  emphasize  the  spelling.  Often  the  sim¬ 
ple  method  of  ignoring  spelling,  and  persuading  parents 
to  do  so  too  for  a  three  or  four  month  period,  will  produee 
enormous  gains.  Bad  spelling  can  be,  and  often  is,  an  at- 
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tention-getting  device.  ''My  mother  spends  hours  helping 
me"'  is  a  warning  to  the  teacher  to  avoid  a  similar  method 
of  rewarding  the  student  for  errors. 

The  reader  should  remember  that  the  junior  or  the 
senior  high  school  student  has  a  vocabulary  running  into 
many  thousands  of  words.  Often  overemphasis  on  spelling 
prevents  his  using  most  of  those  he  knows.  It  is  wise  to 
accept  as  normal  a  considerable  number  of  misspelled 
words,  making  the  correction  as  easy  as  possible  and  taking 
for  granted  the  obvious  fact  that  ability  to  speak  and  to 
understand  words  runs  far  ahead  of  ability  to  spell  them. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  students  are  spelling  less  well 
today  than  students  used  to  do;  there  is  much  evidence 
that  students  are  trying  to  spell  thousands  of  words  which 
schools  formerly  never  called  for.  Establish  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  habit  of  putting  into  correct  form  all  those  papers 
which  he  thinks  worth  keeping  and  finishing.  But  do  not 
be  surprised  and  do  not  appear  horrified  if  the  young  writer 
makes  many  spelling  errors  on  his  first  drafts. 

Adapting  Criticism  to  the  Individual 

It  should  be  evident  to  any  thoughtful  person  that  re¬ 
ceiving  criticism  of  one's  writing  can  be  a  most  discourag¬ 
ing  experience.  There  is  in  every  class  the  student  whose 
paper  is  messy  in  appearance,  or  whose  structure  or  spell¬ 
ing  or  usage  is  very  poor.  This  is  the  student  who  dreads 
writing  papers,  and  is  unhappy  the  day  they  are  returned. 
Frequently  he  is  the  least  capable.  He  envies  the  "good" 
paper,  the  high  mark  of  the  student  across  the  aisle.  The 
situation  seems  very  unfair  to  him.  There  sits  the  com- 
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placent  owner  of  the  perfeet  paper,  faeed  with  no  eorree- 
tions;  here  he  sits,  eonfused,  unskilled  with  language,  faeed 
with  twenty  errors.  Obviously  he  has  before  him  more 
work  than  the  eapable  student,  and  obviously  also  he  is 
not  likely  to  learn  mueh  as  he  struggles  with  twenty  bad 
spots  in  his  paper.  He  would  do  well  if  he  really  understood 
and  eorreeted  four.  This  is  just  what  he  should  be  allowed 
to  do.  It  is  poor  teaehing  to  demand  what  the  teaeher 
knows  eannot  be  done.  Correetions,  suggestions  for  re¬ 
vision,  and  eritieisms  of  eontent  should  be  given  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  ability  of  the  student  to  use  them.  They  are 
means  to  improvement,  not  penalties  for  being  dull  or  in- 
experieneed  or  ineompetent.  Therefore,  as  the  teaeher  in- 
dieates  errors  in  usage,  he  will  keep  in  mind  the  writer  and 
his  abilities.  This  may  mean  overlooking  all  but  the  most 
glaring  errors;  it  may  mean  more  help  for  the  weak  student; 
it  may  also,  as  will  be  indieated  later,  mean  an  adjustment 
in  requirements  for  rewriting. 

Teaehers  sometimes  say  that  all  students  should  be 
treated  alike.  If  an  error  is  marked  for  one,  it  should  be 
for  another.  The  word  ''alike''  ean  apply  to  many  relations. 
Treating  all  with  like  eare  may  mean  very  different  han¬ 
dling  of  two  papers.  No  one  would  argue  that  treating  all 
ehildren  "alike"  meant  dressing  them  all  in  suits  of  the 
same  size.  If  the  marks  on  papers  are  limited  to  errors, 
the  proeedure  invites  eomparison.  If,  however,  suggestions 
are  understood  as  means  to  ends,  if  there  are  eopious  notes 
dealing  with  the  eommunieation  as  sueh,  the  teaeher  is 
free  to  mark  in  terms  of  the  potential  learning  of  the 
student. 
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Rewriting  the  Papers 

Revision  is  the  next  step.  Probably  not  all  papers  need 
rewriting,  but  many  do.  A  time  for  this  work  should  be 
set  aside  in  the  regular  elass  periods.  This  permits  eon- 
ferenees,  time  for  approving  eorreeted  or  revised  papers, 
and  help  in  working  out  difheult  problems.  If  instead  of 
attempting  to  rearrange  the  student's  sentenee,  or  to  eheek 
eaeh  misplaced  or  undesirable  form,  the  teacher  has  in¬ 
dicated  difficulty  by  such  terms  as  ''Confusion,"  "Lack  of 
punctuation,"  "Word  order,"  or  "Awkward,"  if  there  are 
passages  underscored,  with  the  words  "Not  clear"  in  the 
margin,  the  problem  of  making  better  statements  will  be 
thrown  back  on  the  writer.  His  first  step  may  be  to  talk 
over  with  the  teacher  or  a  classmate  what  it  was  he  meant 
to  say.  If  the  whole  paper  calls  for  more  effort  than  the 
student  seems  able  to  give,  one  paragraph  or  page  may  be 
selected  and  only  this  section  cleaned  up.  Spelling  may  be 
corrected  without  rewriting  an  entire  page.  If  the  teacher's 
corrections  have  been  made  in  pencil  there  is  a  possibility 
that  simple  corrections  may  be  made,  the  comments  erased, 
and  the  paper  approved  for  filing. 

For  the  more  competent  student  there  are  questions  of 
better  organization,  suggestions  for  sections  which  may  be 
sharpened,  perhaps  a  chance  to  write  an  added  paper. 
There  is  no  need  that  everyone  in  the  class  should  produce 
an  identical  number  of  papers  any  more  than  there  is 
need  that  everyone  should  write  papers  of  identical  length. 
We  make  absurd  demands  for  quantity,  much  as  though 
a  hostess  were  to  assign  to  each  guest  the  length  of  time 
he  might  talk.  Some  students  write  freely,  and  yet  are  not 
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the  best  writers.  Some  write  short,  compact  statements, 
characteristic  of  their  general  behavior.  The  most  prolific 
writers  in  our  century  are  not  necessarily  our  greatest. 

Giving  a  Grade 

Discussion  of  marking  papers  has  not  dealt  with  grades, 
those  inadequate  measures  which  we  teachers  have  so 
firmly  established  to  our  own  undoing.  Early  in  the  term 
it  is  well  to  discuss  grades  if  they  are  to  be  given  and,  in 
any  event,  to  set  up  with  the  students  values  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Some  of  these  may  be  the  neatness  and  correct 
form  of  papers,  or  the  punctuality  of  the  student  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  revising  work.  Other  values,  more  difficult  to  ap¬ 
praise,  may  be  clarity,  interest,  effectiveness,  depth,  sin¬ 
cerity,  or  variety  of  the  papers.  All  of  these  being  considered, 
what  is  the  degree  of  improvement?  Comparing  the  stu¬ 
dent's  attempts  in  September  to  his  work  in  January  or 
June,  do  we  see  some  gain?  Has  he,  perhaps,  attempted  to 
write  verse  or  short  stories,  whereas  he  once  wrote  merely 
descriptions  or  narratives  of  personal  doings?  Does  he  re¬ 
write  more  intelligently  now  than  at  first?  Whatever  the 
values  set,  the  year's  folders,  with  the  faulty  originals  and 
the  neat,  approved  final  drafts,  all  can  come  out  for  inspec¬ 
tion  during  the  last  week  of  the  semester  or  the  year.  There 
will  be  some  thin  folders,  some  unrevised  efforts,  probably 
some  obvious  gains.  In  conference  between  student  and 
teacher,  a  mark  can  be  decided.  No  one  should  believe 
that  this  grade  is  absolute,  perfect,  or  altogether  just.  But 
it  makes  more  sense  than  the  arbitrary  grade,  based  on 
tests,  number  of  errors,  and  the  length  of  the  paper.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  there  is  something  more  intelli- 
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gent  to  be  done  in  evaluation  than  using  a  letter  or  a  fig¬ 
ure.  Many  sehools  have  substituted  reports  whieh  really 
tell  both  student  and  parent  about  what  has  been  going 
on  at  school.  It  is  a  strange  commentary  on  communica¬ 
tion  skills  in  many  schools  that  teachers— the  teacher  of 
composition  included— can  find  nothing  more  coherent  to 
say  about  a  young  student  and  his  exploration  of  ideas 
than  "‘B"'  or  'W  or  perhaps  ''D.'' 

There  is  no  magic  formula  for  marking  papers:  the 
teacher  must  take  the  writing  of  a  growing  youngster  who 
is  attempting  what  is  perhaps  the  hardest  thing  a  human 
being  can  do  (to  organize  his  own  thinking  and  record 
that  on  paper)— the  teacher  must  consider  this  writing, 
and  along  with  it  the  writer,  and  make  in  an  imperfect 
way  the  most  helpful  comments  he  can  devise.  Marking 
papers  thus  becomes  a  severe  test  of  the  teacher's  own 
power  of  communication.  Here  is  no  mechanical  process; 
rather,  here  is  a  test  of  the  competence  of  the  teacher  of 
English  to  demonstrate  the  skill  he  teaches. 
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Did  ye  not  hear  it?— No;  'twas  but  the  wind, 

Or  the  car.  .  .  . 

WATERLOO,  Lord  Byron 

THERE  must  have  been  a  time  before  man  invented  wait¬ 
ing  when  listening  was  of  prime  importance.  During  those 
centuries  when  letters  were  the  magic  known  to  only  the 
few,  knowledge  must  still  have  depended  chiefly  on  ob¬ 
servation  and  listening.  More  recently,  however,  this  ability 
has  been  less  and  less  the  concern  of  education.  ''But  I 
can  look  it  up'^  or  "I  have  it  in  my  notes''  have  been  stock 
phrases  of  schooled  persons,  and  strange  practices  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  institutions  for  learning. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  preceding  is  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  return  to  the  memorizing  of  facts  which*  are 
better  stored  in  encyclopediae  to  be  used  only  when  needed. 
We  are  still  plagued  with  too  much  emphasis  on  memoriz¬ 
ing  insignificant  facts,  or  facts  better  not  learned  until  that 
time  when  they  can  be  used  directly.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  growing  waste  through  inadequate  listening,  and 
schools  have  certainly  contributed  to  this  waste.  Some  prac¬ 
tices  need  mention. 

Thousands  of  schoolrooms  have  seen  a  class  of  twenty 
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to  forty  assigned  to,  and  questioned  on,  a  single  lesson  in 
a  text.  There  are  few  endurable  methods  for  living  out 
sueh  a  period  of  questioning— 'heeitation,’'  it  is  often  ealled. 
The  youngster  may,  if  somewhat  selfish  or  ill-natured,  spend 
the  time  trying  to  eateh  his  fellows  in  error  and  to  eall 
the  attention  of  the  teaeher  to  this  failure  and  his  own 
eonsequent  superiority.  This  habit  of  listening  for  error  has 
been  known  to  gain  a  mark  of  '‘A.''  It  remains,  none  the 
less,  a  mean  form  of  enterprise.  The  seeond  and  more  eom- 
mon  method  of  adjustment  is  to  think  about  something 
else,  with  an  ear  out  only  for  one's  own  name  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  attaehed  to  that.  This  has  beeome  sueh  well-known 
behavior  that  teaehers'  eourses  have  even  dealt  with  trieks 
for  spotting  and  cheeking  the  student  who  indulges  in  this 
self-preservation.  In  colleges  students  become  expert  in 
making  notes  of  lectures,  the  while  they  pay  little  or  no 
thought  to  the  topic  under  discussion.  It  is  possible  to  take 
notes  by  a  kind  of  subconscious  activity,  just  as  it  is  usual 
for  a  capable  stenographer  to  take  down  dictation  without 
being  fully  conscious  of  the  letter  she  is  later  to  transcribe. 
So  expert  do  college  students  become  in  this  kind  of  ab¬ 
sent-minded  note-taking  that  some  suspicious  professors 
have  resorted  to  the  device  of  asking  the  student  to  hand 
in  his  notes  (thereby  making  a  complete  circle  of  lecturing 
from  notes,  taking  of  notes,  transcribing  of  notes,  and  re¬ 
turning  of  notes).  The  system  can  be  carried  on  without 
much  thought  on  the  part  of  anyone  concerned.  (Profes¬ 
sors  are  notorious  for  losing  their  places  in  such  outlines, 
indicating  their  whole-hearted  participation  in  the  mean¬ 
inglessness  of  the  performance.) 
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The  Modern  Attitude  Toward  Speakers 

With  the  invention  of  radio  and  its  almost  universal  use 
by  literate  persons  in  our  country,  a  great  change  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  listening  needs  of  the  people.  State  and  fed¬ 
eral  announcements  about  taxes,  public  observances,  and 
national  and  international  policies  are  made  by  radio,  with 
the  implication  that  the  citizen  is  responsible  for  hearing 
and  understanding  what  is  said.  We  are  consequently  at 
the  point  where  we  should  make  careful  analysis  of  our 
listening  practices.  A  sound  program  for  the  teaching  of 
listening,  suited  to  the  times,  must  be  evolved  by  teachers. 
Such  a  program  will  call  for  much  more  than  incidental 
lessons  on  listening;  the  use  of  radio  for  dressing  up  other 
classroom  experiences  is  not  sufficient. 

For  most  of  the  generations  of  man,  listening  to  human 
words  has  meant  also  watching  the  speaker.  Occasionally 
this  has  meant  being  one  of  a  few  thousand  within  the 
sound  of  the  speaker's  natural  voice;  usually  it  has  meant 
being  in  conversation  with  him.  The  art  of  listening  has 
thus  been  associated  with  the  arts  of  questioning  and  con¬ 
versation,  the  business  of  the  exchange  of  thought.  Today 
much  of  our  listening  is  a  one-way  affair.  We  enter  an 
empty  room,  turn  a  tiny  dial,  and  hear  the  voice  of  an  un¬ 
seen  man  who  speaks  without  interruption  and  without 
even  knowing  that  we  are  listening.  The  radio  has  changed 
not  only  our  listening  but  the  attitudes  and  purposes  of 
countless  speakers. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  in  the  hours  of  the  day  any  nor¬ 
mal  individual  has  also  need  to  listen  to  those  close  to 
him;  face-to-face  talking  has  not  been  eliminated.  It  has. 
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however,  undoubtedly  been  changed  in  some  aspects  for 
many  persons.  Today  our  ears  are  almost  continually  ap¬ 
proached  by  voices  from  afar,  to  many  of  which  we  de- 
I  liberately  close  our  minds  while  waiting  for  something  we 
want  to  hear.  This  habitual  hearing  without  listening  (akin 
to  that  in  many  classrooms),  this  recognition  of  the  voice 
by  intonation  rather  than  by  what  is  being  said,  must 
change  our  attitude  toward  listening  even  to  persons  in 
our  own  households. 

This  intermittent  listening  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
concentrated  listening  of  a  child  who  is  being  told  a  story, 
to  the  discussion  of  interested  adults,  or  to  the  quiet  ex¬ 
change  of  confidences.  It  is  even  in  contrast  to  what  went 
on,  often  surreptitiously,  in  the  old,  ungraded  country 
school,  where  younger  pupils  listened  eagerly  to  the  classes 
of  the  older  students,  and  frequently  learned  more  thereby 
than  from  their  own  lessons. 

The  Need  for  the  Study  of  Listening 

This  is  not  to  say  that  today  is  an  unfortunate  day,  nor 
that  there  was  always  ''good''  listening  until  the  present 
era.  The  illustrations  are  given  to  point  up  the  complexities 
today  in  developing  critical  listening.  Probably  there  are 
new  skills— even  advantages.  The  following  story  raises 
questions  about  what  can  happen  in  the  mind  of  a  child 
accustomed  from  birth  to  radio  programs. 

Two  teachers,  old  enough  to  have  grown  to  adulthood 
before  the  omnipresence  of  radio,  were  using  a  series  of 
broadcasts  to  teach  a  seventh  grade  class.  The  materials 
were  dramatized  and  rather  hurried.  The  teachers  were 
therefore  not  a  little  perturbed  to  find  that,  unless  they 
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used  strict  authority,  the  youngsters  were  busy  doing  all 
sorts  of  things  during  the  broadcast:  some  drew  pictures; 
some  colored  maps  (provided  for  the  study);  some  scrib¬ 
bled  on  papers  or  leafed  through  magazines  and  books. 
The  instructors  decided  on  a  little  experiment. 

The  broadcasters  had  prepared  a  copy  of  the  script, 
available  to  teachers.  This  was  secured  and  a  careful  ob¬ 
jective  test  prepared.  During  the  broadcast  the  teachers 
made  no  suggestions  about  behavior,  but  secretly  noted 
the  activities  of  their  pupils,  making  two  lists,  one  of  those 
who  appeared  to  listen  thoughtfully  and  another  of  those 
carrying  on  their  private  activities.  Then  the  test  was  pro¬ 
duced  as  a  surprise.  The  scores,  however,  indicated  no  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  obviously  attentive  group,  and  found  those 
who  had  drawn,  read,  and  colored  pictures  apparently  as 
well  informed  as  their  more  dutiful  classmates.  Perhaps, 
reasoned  the  teachers,  the  child  who  has  grown  up  with 
radio  has  developed  some  techniques  of  listening  which 
his  less  experienced  adult  friends  may  not  have.  No  one 
should  judge  from  one  simple  test,  but  the  question  needs 
much  more  study,  and  facts  rather  than  opinions  are  re¬ 
quired. 

Numerous  related  questions  arise.  What  does  radio  lis¬ 
tening  do  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  child  who  half 
listens  and  half  reads  or  works  at  a  school  task?  Does  the 
tempo  of  music  affect  his  rate  of  reading?  How  can  he  ad¬ 
just  to  the  rhythm  of  a  writer  and  at  the  same  time  to  that 
of  an  orchestra?  What  mental  conflicts  arise,  if  any?  How 
can  he,  as  he  often  avers,  hear  but  not  listen,  when  we 
know  that  he  would  know  at  once  if  a  program  were  to 
change?  These  are  questions  for  investigation,  appropriate 
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certainly  to  the  teacher  of  English  as  well  as  to  the  spe¬ 
cialist  in  psychology.  We  can,  perhaps,  expect  from  the 
latter  some  helpful  information  before  too  long.  Mean¬ 
while  teachers  could  easily  initiate  investigations  which 
would  be  of  great  value.  Students  are  usually  willing  to 
co-operate  because  they  are  interested  in  their  own  be¬ 
havior. 

New  Demands  for  Critical  Listening 

The  difficulties  pointed  out  are  only  half  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  We  once  thought  that  if  the  people  could  become 
able  to  read  well,  we  might  trust  them  to  keep  informed 
and  alert.  Today  this  is  not  true.  In  the  first  place,  living 
has  become  so  complicated  that  even  the  least  of  us  must 
make  up  our  minds  on  questions  whieh  once— and  not  so 
long  ago— seemed  beyond  our  control  altogether.  Reading 
is  one  method  of  doing  this,  but  the  average  citizen  cannot 
afford  and  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  the  books  and 
magazines  which  would  keep  him  decently  informed  on 
events  throughout  the  world,  events  on  which  he  must 
write  his  Congressmen  and  about  which  he  must  know 
before  voting.!  A  great  deal  of  our  news  comes  to  us  by 
rradio,  as  does  much  of  the  discussion  by  outstanding  per¬ 
sons.  This  is  desirable.  But  just  as  our  reading  calls  for 
1  critical  judgment,  so  does  listening.  The  skillful  speaker  . 
who  is  attempting  to  influence  opinion— and  most  skillful 
speakers  are  doing  just  that— moves  so  rapidly  that  the  lis¬ 
tener  is  likely  to  be  influenced  in  ways  which  he  does  not 
reeognize.  The  hearer  eannot  interrupt,  question,  or  argue. 

I  He  hears  the  uninterrupted  speaker,  who  follows  his  own 
line  of  argument  to  his  own  chosen  end.  It  takes  great 
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skill  to  compare  the  points  made  and  to  get  at  the  basis 
of  contradiction,  even  when  one  has  listened  earefully  to 
two  twenty-minute  speakers  who  oppose  eaeh  other  with¬ 
out  interruption.  We  have  here  two  complementary  neces¬ 
sities:  to  develop  citizens  who  listen  to  varied  views  on  any 
controversial  subjeet;  and  to  train  those  eitizens  in  the 
art  of  analyzing  what  they  hear. 

Not  the  least  faetor  in  analysis  is  understanding  that 
there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  phrase  ‘‘both  sides  of  the  question.’' 
A_complieated  human  problem,  local,  personal,  national, 
or  international,  has  many  faetors,  and  we  are  not  on  the 
road  to  solution  when  we  assume  that  there  are  only  two 
ways  of  solving  it,  and  those  mutually  exelusive.  Many  of 
our  radio  discussions  conform  to  this  notion  of  “two  sides,” 
and  seek  a  decision  favoring  one  of  two  positions  rather 
than  a  more  complex  solution.  The  Chicago  Round  Table 
is  an  example  of  a  diseussion  program  whieh  aims  at  in¬ 
forming  through  presentation  of  multiple  factors;  the  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air  (as  of  1950)  is  too  often  seeking  for 
acceptance  of  one  of  two  positions  rather  than  for  a  re¬ 
formulation  of  the  issues. 

These  are  not  matters  of  trivial  importanee.  Teaehing 
young  people  to  be  listeners  may  be  of  more  importanee 
than  teaching  them  to  read  and  to  write.  So  far  most  Eng¬ 
lish  departments  have  been  content  to  use  the  radio  as  an 
occasional  adjunct  to  drama,  or  have  considered  it  an  un¬ 
wanted  eompetitor  to  the  previous  stoek  in  trade  of  the^ 
department,  reading  and  writing.  With  similar  logie  an 
Elizabethan  teacher  might  have  disregarded  printing  and 
any  drama  but  the  miraele  and  morality  plays. 

We  all  know  that  state  and  national  campaigns  are  af- 
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fected  by  radio  speakers  and  that  politieal  parties  struggle 
for  radio  time.  These  exeiting  events  are  probably  of  minor 
importanee  in  comparison  to  the  daily  indirect  suggestions 
coming  from  news  broadcasters  and  commentators,  many 
of  whom  purport  to  be  stating  merely  ''the  facts.''  The  in¬ 
telligent  teacher  will  keep  informed  concerning  the  work 
and  publications  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  or  its  successor,  and  will  read  the  critical  articles 
on  radio  and  television.  A  test  of  the  alertness  of  any 
I  teacher  of  English  (active  or  prospective)  would  be  to 
ask  him  to  summarize  current  issues  in  the  field  of  radio, 
to  name  persons  who  are  actively  working  on  the  problem, 
and  to  state  clearly  the  organized  forms  of  radio  control. 
Many  an  English  teacher  has  only  vague  understanding 
about  radio  licensing  and  about  the  rights  of  citizens  in 
the  use  of  the  air  waves. 

Obviously,  listening  is  not  a  skill  nor  an  art  restricted  to 
radio  communication.  Discussion  and  conversation  require 
good  listening.  The  program  in  English  has  therefore  a 
large  problem,  not  to  be  solved  in  the  class  where  questions 
are  designed  merely  as  detective  work  and  where  the  chief 
talker  and  questioner  is  the  teacher. 

Setting  the  Goal 

The  first  step  in  making  any  program,  English  or  any 
other,  is  to  know  what  one  wants  to  accomplish.  If  that  is 
clear,  there  will  be  some  way  found  for  working  it  out.  If 
we  want  to  teach  listening,  we  must  set  up  situations  in 
which  critical  listening  is  essential,  situations  where  there 
is  need  for  comparison  and  rejection  as  well  as  for  accept¬ 
ance.  If  we  believe  that  listening  to  the  radio  requires 
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different  skills  from  listening  to  someone  in  the  room  with 
us,  we  will  include  radio  programs  in  our  assignments  and 
bring  into  our  schoolrooms  recordings  of  such  programs 
for  study.  These  points  seem  obvious;  but  unfortunately 
it  is  true  that  many  teachers  point  to  problems  but  fail  to 
formulate  positive  aims  or  to  consider  what  must  be  the 
materials  and  methods  to  achieve  those  goals.  Many  schools 
today  use  the  same  materials,  in  much  the  same  way,  that 
the  pre-radio  era  made  appropriate.  Not  until  radio  took 
over  much  of  the  role  and  effectiveness  of  the  newspaper 
did  newspapers  gain  a  real  place  in  the  English  curriculum! 
It  is  thinkable  that  we  shall  wait  until  some  newer  form 
of  communication— television,  perhaps— has  been  substi¬ 
tuted  to  begin  to  teach  radio.  We  could,  however,  if  we 
would,  teach  in  terms  of  the  world  as  it  is  rather  than  as 
it  has  been. 

A  word  of  warning  is  needed.  The  mere  use  of  radio  is 
not  necessarily  teaching  how  to  listen  critically.  (For  years 
teachers  pretended  to  teach  students  how  to  read  news¬ 
papers  by  weekly  ''current  events’"  reports.)  Radio  and  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  may  be  used  in  the  classroom  as  adjuncts  to 
teaching,  and  may  substitute  often  for  a  textbook.  To  a 
degree  this  is  helpful  in  the  teaching  of  critical  listening, 
but  it  is  far  from  a  direct  approach  to  the  problem.  It  is 
as  though  the  study  of  poetry  were  restricted  to  the  reading 
of  an  occasional  poem  which  happened  to  point  up  some 
moral.  Listening  to  a  broadcast  or  watching  a  movie  as  an 
aid  to  a  class  study  of  Mexico,  or  Shakespeare,  or  the  life 
of  Poe,  may  be  desirable  but  quite  different  in  result  from 
analyzing  a  broadcast  as  we  would  study  a  novel  or  a  play. 
Just  so,  reading  a  text  on  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  may 
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not  prepare  the  student  for  handling  eontradietory  state¬ 
ments  in  the  press  of  today.  We  are  here  talking  about 
eritieal  listening  as  an  out-of-sehool,  lifelong  activity,  not 
as  a  device  for  adding  interest  or  variety  to  a  written  lesson. 

Student  Participation 

Probably  the  first  step,  so  far  as  radio  is  concerned,  is 
to  discover  what  students  are  already  listening  to.  It  is 
fruitless  to  complain  about  the  more  popular  programs 
which  the  teacher  may  find  objectionable,  unless  something 
is  being  done  to  raise  or  change  student  choices  and  to  help 
students  understand  and  enjoy  more  stimulating  programs. 
A  number  of  schools  use  periodically  a  simple  question¬ 
naire  to  discover  student  preferences.  Often— and  this 
seems  desirable— the  students  help  in  preparing,  summa¬ 
rizing,  and  analyzing  the  data.  In  the  resulting  discussion 
new  programs  are  recommended,  comments  exchanged, 
values  mentioned.  It  will  surprise  some  teachers  to  discover 
^how  much  good  sense  and  sound  criticism  lie  within  a 
group  of  seventh  or  eighth  grade  students  and  how  much 
information  they  have.  In  one  school  seventh  grade  choices 
were  compared  to  those  of  sixth  and  eighth.  The  students 
developed  the  idea  that  as  one  grew  older  he  grew  more 
critical  and  changed  his  standards.  The  expectation  of 
growth  was  established.  Guidance  here  is  as  important  as 
in  the  field  of  books. 

In  another  class,  tenth  grade  students  compared  a  play 
given  over  the  radio  with  the  same  play  in  printed  form. 
Deletions  were  noted.  Devices  for  conveying  line  and  color 
were  discussed.  A  similar  play  in  a  movie  was  next  com- 
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pared.  Students  began  to  think  of  radio  as  having  speeial 
techniques.  Several  reported  that  the  radio  play  lacked 
color;  but  others  experienced  color  in  their  personal  vis¬ 
ualizations.  Some  disliked,  others  enjoyed,  the  brevity  of 
the  radio  drama.  Most  of  them  preferred  listening  to  the 
radio  play  to  the  reading  of  drama. 

One  of  the  most  important  attempts  to  teach  listening 
is  found  in  the  unit  or  project  study.  As  this  is  frequently 
carried  on,  the  class  chooses,  or  has  chosen  for  it,  a  large 
unit  with  many  aspects  for  investigation.  Students,  working 
either  individually  or  in  groups,  undertake  a  variety  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  each  student  or  committee  being  responsible  for 
bringing  to  the  whole  class  its  peculiar  findings. 

Often  upon  the  introduction  of  such  a  plan,  there  will 
be  enthusiasm  for  the  investigation,  but  reluctance  to  re¬ 
port  and  to  listen  to  reports.  Students  will  insist  that  the 
others  do  not  want  to  hear  reports,  or  that  they  themselves 
get  nothing  from  such  papers  or  talks.  Frequently  both  are 
true.  These  complaints  show  that  students  must  learn  how 
to  bring  information  to  others,  and  that  they  must  also 
learn  how  to  listen. 

The  writer  was  once  helping  conduct  such  a  class.  A 
visitor,  noting  that  there  had  been  no  common  assign¬ 
ment  of  reading,  asked  in  a  somewhat  horrified  tone,  “But 
do  you  allow  these  children  who  are  reporting  to  carry  re- 
3ponsibility  for  teaching  the  facts?  And  what  happens  if 
a  child  does  not  notice  what  is  being  said?  What  do  you 
(teachers)  do  to  cover  the  ground  yourselves?'"  He  was  ob¬ 
viously  distressed  by  the  reply,  “We  depend  upon  the  stu¬ 
dents,  although  we  work  with  them  before  they  report. 
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They  are  responsible  for  telling,  the  audience  for  hearing 
and  questioning/'  We  then  explained  that  the  facts  them¬ 
selves  were  of  less  importance  than  the  skills  in  clarity  of 
expression  and  in  critical  listening.  Children  were  being 
taught  to  listen  consciously  and  carefully.  Speakers  were 
also  being  taught  responsibility  for  reporting.  Those  who 
failed  to  make  points  clearly  were  not  allowed  to  go  un¬ 
criticized  by  their  fellows,  who  were  unable  to  pass  tests 
on  a  unit  if  not  properly  informed  by  the  speakers. 

The  device  just  discussed  is  but  one  of  many  for  teach¬ 
ing  listening.  It  is  in  contrast  to  procedure  in  a  class  where 
there  is  little  or  no  responsibility  for  listening  because  all 
have  the  same  assignment  and  class  work  is  chiefly  check¬ 
ing  by  the  teacher. 

Method  and  Modern  Equipment 

Obviously  there  is  a  difference  between  listening  to  a 
speaker  who  can  be  questioned  and  to  one  who  speaks  by 
radio,  but  gradually  we  are  developing  teaching  materials 
which  may  assist  with  the  latter  problem.  Some  teachers 
assign,  as  they  would  pages  in  a  reference  book,  specific 
broadcasts.  Students  come  to  class  with  differing  interpre¬ 
tations  and  beliefs  as  to  what  the  speaker  really  said.  The 
class  discussion  reveals  these  differences.  Of  great  assistance 
in  such  work  is  either  a  transcription  or  a  copy  of  the  script. 
It  is  good  to  use  both  in  combination.  The  students  can, 
from  a  reading  of  the  script,  check  on  their  own  errors; 
they  can,  through  playing  over  the  transcription,  determine 
the  inflections  which  may  have  led  to  misunderstanding. 
Schools  are  now  able,  for  a  relatively  modest  sum,  to  be 
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equipped  with  recording  machines  which  enable  the  teacher 
to  develop  units  in  terms  of  current  programs— a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  standpoint  of  interest.  Use  of  such  re¬ 
cordings  allows  the  class  to  study  a  series  of  news  broad¬ 
casts,  all  purporting  to  relate  the  news  of  a  given  day,  all 
supposedly  giving  facts  only.  An  interesting  exercise  is  to 
take  the  full  copy  of  an  important  speech  and  underline 
in  colors  the  sections  chosen  for  news  reports  by  various 
announcers  and  commentators. 

Recording  machines  make  possible  the  study  of  radio 
drama,  analysis  of  the  various  quiz  programs,  comparison 
of  '‘soap  opera'’  to  light  fiction,  and  an  endless  number 
of  interesting  investigations.  The  teacher  of  English  has 
as  much  right  to  insist  on  a  radio  and  recording  device  as 
he  has  to  ask  for  dictionaries,  handbooks,  and  novels,  or 
as  the  chemistry  teacher  has  to  insist  on  beakers,  burners, 
and  chemicals.  The  day  has  gone  when  the  teaching  of  the 
English  language  can  be  done  adequately  with  an  antholog}^ 
or  even  a  library. 

Just  as  reading  is  strengthened  by  writing,  so  listening  is 
sharpened  by  the  student's  own  attempt  to  broadcast. 
Making  announcements  over  the  school's  loudspeaker  has 
proved  much  more  difficult  than  many  young  enthusiasts 
anticipated.  Some  schools  have  fostered  student  discussion 
over  local  stations.  In  these  attempts  care  needs  to  be  taken 
that  the  discussion  deal  with  a  problem  the  speakers  can 
handle.  Too  frequently  children  and  older  students  have 
taken  positions  without  information,  and  have  defended 
them  with  arguments  which  were  chiefly  borrowed  phrases. 
Broadcasting  is  to  be  undertaken  with  a  sense  of  responsi- 
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bility.  The  thoughtful  teacher  will  distinguish  between  the 
mere  use  of  a  gadget  and  intelligent  understanding  of  its 
values  and  dangers. 

Continuous  Teaching  Needed 

Radio  listening,  like  other  language  habits  and  skills, 
requires  continuous  teaching.  Book  selection  cannot  be 
taught  as  a  unit  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  left  to  chance 
from  that  point.  Growth  must  be  stimulated  and  nour¬ 
ished.  We  are  just  discovering  that  reading  requires  teach¬ 
ing  even  into  the  college  years.  So  radio  study  begins  early 
and  continues  throughout  the  high  school  course.  Some 
teachers  believe  at  least  one  intensive  unit  on  radio  is 
needed  each  year  to  deal  with  special  problems;  but  there 
must  be  regular  discussions  of  current  broadcasts.  Older 
students  welcome  information  about  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  policies  and  programs  of  local 
stations,  and  broadcasting  in  other  countries. 

There  is  need  in  every  school  for  a  listening  room  where 
programs  can  be  heard  without  interruption.  Conversation 
and  book  study  should  be  forbidden.  As  a  people  we  have 
not  yet  learned  to  sit  quietly  in  our  own  homes  listening 
to  a  musical  program  or  to  a  discussion  over  the  air.  Facili¬ 
ties  for  uninterrupted  listening  would  do  much  for  the 
school  program. 

There  is  need  for  a  good  radio  in  every  English  room, 
certainly  one  to  every  department.  It  is  absurd  to  teach 
modern  communication  with  books  alone.  Radio  is  as 
varied  as  our  world,  a  much  more  complicated  and  diffi¬ 
cult  world  than  previous  generations  have  known.  Radio 
is  coming  to  be,  for  thousands  of  people,  a  substitute  for 
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the  printed  word.  Frequently  there  is  an  important  delay 
between  the  international  broadcast  and  the  printed  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  speech  or  announcement.  The  responsible  citi¬ 
zen  will  recognize  many  broadcasts  which  require  his  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  easy  to  ignore  radio  in  the  classroom;  but  it 
is  not  safe  to  do  so. 
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So  much  only  of  life  as  I  know  by  experience^  so 
much  of  the  wilderness  have  I  vanquished  and 
planted,  or  so  far  have  I  extended  my  being,  my 
dominion.  ...  A  strange  process  too,  this  by  which 
experience  is  converted  into  thought,  as  a  mulberry 
leaf  is  converted  into  satin. 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

IT  IS  one  thing  to  use  language  effeetively;  it  is  another 
to  be  able  to  talk  about  that  language,  to  analyze  what  has 
been  done.  As  we  saw  earlier,  a  child  of  four  uses  nouns  and 
verbs,  phrases,  clauses,  sentences  of  every  order,  simple, 
complex,  and  compound;  but  he  cannot  talk  about  them 
nor  identify  them.  Simplicity  and  clarity  are  not  necessarily 
the  possessions  of  the  erudite.  Bunyan  knew  little  about 
inflections  and  the  names  of  structures,  but  he  used  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  direct  English.  It  has  been  proved  repeatedly  that 
there  is  little  correlation  between  being  able  to  formulate 
rules  and  grammatical  principles  and  being  able  to  punc¬ 
tuate  and  make  good  sentences.  Examine,  if  you  will,  the 
research  on  teaching  writing  published  between  1920  and 
1935  and  discover  how  thoroughly  this  question  has  been 
answered  with  a  show  of  negative  results  for  formal  teach¬ 
ing.  For  long,  teachers  have  justified  the  teaching  of  gram- 
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mar  on  the  need  for  elear  expression.  If  it  were  not  for  that 
need,  would  we  teaeh  the  parts  of  speech,  the  classification 
of  clauses?  Is  this  teaching  of  structure  all  that  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  about  words  and  their  combinations?  Are  we 
more  competent,  happier,  more  secure  for  knowing  about 
this  instrument  which  we  use? 

The  questions  which  end  the  paragraph  above  imply 
that  what  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  another.  This  may 
not  be  so.  Certainly  the  book  which  reveals  life  to  one 
reader  may  have  little  value  for  another,  or  may  have  a 
different  value.  Obviously  concepts  which  are  understand¬ 
able  by  some  are  mere  words  to  others.  We  have  during 
the  past  twenty  years  made  some  odd  adjustments  to  these 
questions. 

Our  secondary  schools  have,  and  will  continue  to  have, 
students  ranging  greatly  in  ability.  Some  of  these  find  diffi¬ 
culty  in  understanding  any  such  abstract  question  as  the 
nature  of  the  verb.  Many  teachers,  if  they  could  not  say  ‘‘ac¬ 
tion,  being,  or  state  of  being,’'  would  be  hard  put  to  explain 
just  what  a  verb  expresses;  many  could  not  give  a  clear 
statement  as  to  what  “state  of  being”  denotes.  We  will 
have  reason  to  discuss  this  use  of  definitions  later,  but  at 
this  point  need  only  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  use  of  high 
level  abstractions  may  prove  far  beyond  the  abilities  of 
some  students,  especially  if  those  abstractions  deal  with 
a  subject  in  which  the  students  are  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested.  On  the  other  hand,  the  urge  to  know,  to  analyze, 
to  observe  and  compare  is  a  strong  one,  and  undoubtedly 
there  are  students  who  gladly  study  about  language  as  a 
form  of  human  behavior.  Just  as  they  learn  the  wonders 
of  the  human  body,  the  marvelous  balance  of  the  various 
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organs,  the  nature  of  the  eells  which  make  one  person 
grow  into  a  tall,  dark  man  and  another  into  a  small,  fair 
woman— just  so  they  may  concern  themselves  with  the 
nature  of  language. 

We  have  followed  a  confused  plan,  however.  Frequently 
the  less  able  student  has  also  been  the  one  who  used  lan¬ 
guage  less  conventionally.  He  said,  for  example,  '1  done'" 
instead  of  ‘1  did."  For  him  we  have  provided  a  mass  of 
generalizations  about  tenses  and  auxiliaries,  helping  verbs 
and  participial  forms,  supposing  that  one  who  could  not 
learn  the  simple  process  of  changing  '1  done"  into  '‘I  did" 
would  understand  the  generalizations  about  past  forms  and 
compound  tenses,  and  apply  these  to  the  hastily  spoken 
admission,  ''I  did  it."  Again,  faced  by  the  true  complexity 
of  grammar  honestly  taught,  we  have  oversimplified  rules 
and  classifications,  and  presented  a  so-called  grammar 
which  no  decent  grammarian  would  admit  or  even  recog¬ 
nize.  Teachers  have  been  guilty  of  asking  students  to  make 
''a  list  of  nouns"  or  '‘a  list  of  verbs,"  although  in  English 
no  word  can  be  classified  until  it  is  examined  in  its  sen¬ 
tence. 

Grammar  Is  More  Than  Classification 

Classifying  words  or  groups  of  words  is  too  often  what 
we  think  of  as  grammar,  and  too  frequently  that  is  about 
all  we  teach  about  the  language.  Otto  Jespersen  points  out 
the  limitation  of  such  an  approach: 

My  chief  object  .  .  .  has  been  to  make  the  reader  realize  that 
language  is  not  exactly  what  a  one-sided  occupation  with  dic¬ 
tionaries  and  the  usual  grammars  might  lead  us  to  think,  but 
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a  set  of  habits,  of  habitual  actions,  and  that  each  word  and 
each  sentence  spoken  is  a  complex  action  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker^ 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  other  learnings  about  language 
which  should  be  included  in  this  wider  grammar,  or  which 
should  be  added  to  the  high  school  student's  understanding 
of  English.  As  Jespersen  also  points  out,  ‘'Grammar  thus 
becomes  a  part  of  linguistic  psychology  or  psychological 
linguistics."  Even  though  the  ramifications  of  linguistics 
go  far  beyond  the  work  of  the  secondary  school,  beginnings 
should  be  made. 

Certainly  a  high  school  student  should  know  something 

\ 

about  the  part  his  language  has  played  and  is  playing  in 
world  history  and  how  English  is  being  used  today  in  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations.  Even  a  seventh  grade  student 
should  understand  that  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
world's  inhabitants  speak  English.  Surely  this  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  knowing  the  names  of  mountain  ranges  and  the 
sources  of  rivers.  As  the  student  grows  older,  he  should 
be  aware  of  the  other  great  languages  and  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  have  noble  and  ancient  literatures.  It  should 
not  be  a  surprise  to  him  that  the  people  of  India  do  not 
suddenly  begin  to  teach  their  children  to  read  English,  or 
that  the  Chinese  have  reasons  for  treasuring  their  old  sym¬ 
bols.  The  high  school  student  can  use  the  fact  that  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  rooted  in  the  Germanic  group  (not  Latin,  as  some 
misdirected  teachers  still  affirm)  and  that  it  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  by  contact  with  the  Romance  tongues.  He  should  be 

^  Otto  Jespersen,  The  Philosophy  of  Grammar,  Holt,  1924.  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  publisher.  For  further  discussion,  read  Chapter  I. 
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familiar  with  the  great  Indo-Germanie  group,  just  as  he 
is  familiar  with  the  locus  of  what  is  called  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion.  When  one  considers  the  importance  of  languages  in 
the  world  politics  and  the  rapidly  changing  nature  of  our 
own  English,  it  seems  absurd  that  for  so  long  we  have  been 
satisfied  with  presenting  English  as  static  and  have  em¬ 
phasized  only  its  local  values. 

High  school  students  should  learn  also  something  about 
the  difficulties  of  translation— difficulties  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  complicating  the  international  scene.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  learn  that  it  takes  two  hours  for  them 
to  read  a  French  lesson;  rather  it  means  that  they  be  given 
illustrations  of  the  terms  which  cannot  be  translated,  or 
the  inadequacy  of  apparently  equivalent  expressions  when 
it  comes  to  carrying  feeling  or  delicate  distinctions.  Pic¬ 
tures  may,  for  example,  make  it  clear  that  what  '‘das  DorP' 
means  to  a  German  is  not  what  comes  into  the  mind  of 
an  American  boy  or  girl  when  he  hears  the  words  "small 
town.'"  The  alert  teacher  or  class  can  secure  from  UNESGO 
information,  recordings,  and  film  strips  explaining  the 
translation  and  interpretation  problems,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  distribution  of  news  at  the  United  Nations 
headquarters. 

There  are  a  thousand  devices  for  discovering  how  and 
where  English  is  used.  It  is,  however,  provincial  to  think 
one's  own  language  the  chief  and  best.  Every  language  has 
its  especial  point  of  advantage.  Sometimes  it  is  profitable 
to  make  a  language  survey  of  a  town,  district,  or  school,  to 
discover  what  languages  are  spoken  by  those  living  there 
and  what  foreign  language  literatures  are  being  read.  The 
bookstores  in  a  city  or  the  foreign  language  reading  rooms 
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of  the  local  library  will  broaden  the  experiences  of  young 
visitors. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  every  student  of  English  in 
our  secondary  schools  should  know  that  our  language  to¬ 
day  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  change  and  that  change  is 
still  going  on.  He  should  be  aware  of  some  of  the  points 
of  change,  too.  Of  course  he  should  know  that  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  new  words  faster  than  the  dictionary  makers  can  get 
them  down.  Words  appear  in  the  press  and  are  in  good 
repute  before  they  are  recorded  by  lexicographers.  One  may 
set  the  student  to  making  a  list  of  words  unknown  in  the 
time  of  Lincoln;  words  not  used  at  the  time  of  World 
War  I;  words  to  name  new  synthetic  fabrics  or  other  ma¬ 
terials.  A  group  of  students  may  be  sent  to  the  vegetable 
market  to  list  the  greens  sold  there  and  to  discover  how 
many,  only  recently  common  in  this  country,  still  carry 
names  given  them  in  foreign  lands. 

English  Grammar  Is  Unique 

Many  teachers  of  foreign  languages  complain  that  their 
students  come  to  them  lacking  the  ‘'fundamentals  of  gram¬ 
mar.''  It  seems  doubtful  that  the  English  teacher  should 
teach  English  as  a  basis  for  French,  but  it  is  sensible  that 
the  English  class  inform  the  student  as  to  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  English  differs  from  Latin  or  French  or  Ger¬ 
man  or  Spanish.  Eighth  grade  pupils  can  easily  understand 
how  an  inflected  language  works  if  the  teacher  himself 
understands  well  enough  to  use  simple  illustrations.  Let 
the  teacher,  for  example,  do  something  like  the  following. 

On  the  board  he  will  draw  hastily  the  outlines  of  two 
faces,  a  boy's  and  a  girl's.  The  boy  he  will  label  Marcus^ 
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the  girl,  Viola.  He  will  outline  the  profiles  as  facing.  Be¬ 
tween  them  he  will  write  the  word  videt  (sees).  This  is  easy 
for  any  class  to  understand.  Next  he  will  explain  that  Mar¬ 
cus  is  good,  bonus,  and  Viola  is  pretty,  clara.  After  that  he 
will  write  this: 

Viola  clara  Marcum  bonum  videt. 

The  class  will  understand  that  the  pretty  Viola  is  looking 
at  Marcus,  that  nice  lad.  Then,  without  changing  order, 
change  inflections: 

Violam  claram  Marcus  bonus  videt. 

The  class  will  be  amused  to  learn  that  by  changing  the 
word  endings,  you  have  made  the  good  Marcus  look  at  the 
attractive  Viola.  It  is  easy  to  turn  then  to  English  and  see 
that  in  our  language  the  words  must  change  order  when 
the  meaning  changes.  More  amazing  still  is  the  fact  that 
the  Latin  sentence  may  be  jumbled  and  still  make  sense 
when  written: 

Violam  Marcus  bonus  claram  videt. 

This  may  not  be  elegant  Latin,  but  it  is  decipherable. 

Examples  from  whatever  foreign  language  comes  easiest 
to  the  teacher  (every  teacher  of  English  should  know  at 
least  one  other  language  well  enough  to  read  it  easily)  will 
prepare  the  student  to  accept  a  more  highly  inflected  lan¬ 
guage  without  difficulty  and  without  the  notion  that  it  is 
''queer.” 

The  Study  of  Word  Backgrounds 

Study  of  language  growth  may  include  some  study  of 
roots.  This  approach  requires  critical  examination  for  we 
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have  frequently  had  confused  values  here.  Sometimes  we 
mislead  students  in  our  zeal  to  make  sure  that  they  know 
the  derivation  of  certain  words.  While  there  may  be  an 
advantage  in  recognizing  '‘non''  as  a  negative  and  "graph" 
as  indicating  drawing  or  writing,  much  of  what  we  teach 
in  this  field  is  knowledge-after-the-fact.  The  writer  has  seen 
teachers  carefully  explaining  (has  even  at  one  time  done 
some  of  the  explaining)  that  the  word  "phonograph"  came 
from  two  Greek  roots  meaning  respectively  "a  sound"  and 
"to  write,"  and  that  "phonograph"  is  therefore  the  "writ¬ 
ing  of  a  sound."  That  is  (perhaps)  an  interesting  fact  about 
the  word  "phonograph";  but  certainly  knowledge  of  the 
roots  would  not  alone  tell  you  what  a  phonograph  is  like. 
Knowing  "phone"  and  "graphein"  one  might  easily  think 
the  word  "phonograph"  would  stand  for  a  sheet  of  music, 
on  which  the  notes  for  sounds  were  written  down.  Having 
seen  or  heard  the  instrument,  one  can  use  hindsight  and 
understand  the  appropriateness  of  the  name.  Learning  that 
the  French  roots  for  "curfew"  mean  to  put  out  the  fire 
would  not  tell  you  the  meaning  of  an  eight  o'clock  "cur¬ 
few"  bell.  In  the  history  of  these  words  is  an  interesting 
demonstration  of  social  change  and  the  relation  it  bears 
to  language.  The  facts  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  lan¬ 
guage  growth,  but  they  scarcely  help  one  to  read  an  un¬ 
familiar  word. 

The  foregoing  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  roots  which 
customarily  carry  a  given  meaning  helpful  in  understand¬ 
ing  new  words.  Such  prepositions  as  "sub,"  "super,"  "inter," 
"intra,"  and  perhaps  "con"  and  "cum,"  have  relatively  uni¬ 
form  meanings  in  English  combinations.  Of  course,  many 
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of  these  are  known  by  adolescents  without  teacher  aid. 
Common  sense  must  be  a  guide  in  teaching  roots. 

In  explaining  the  meaning  of  roots  the  teacher  should 
not  imply  that  root  words  have  one  and  only  one  mean¬ 
ing.  A  mere  glance  at  the  English  equivalents  of  many  of 
the  prepositions  listed  above  will  remind  the  teacher  that 
Latin  is  like  English  in  using  one  word  for  many  mean¬ 
ings.  Pseudo-scholarship  is  worse  than  confessed  ignorance. 

Parts  of  Speech 

It  is  probable  that  most  teachers  will  be  much  more 
comfortable  if  they  can  approach  the  sentence  in  familiar 
terms  and  use  with  their  students  the  names  of  parts  of 
speech  and  other  grammatical  terminology.  To  what  de¬ 
gree  this  is  a  procedure  adopted  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
teacher  is  still  an  unanswered  question.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  many  teachers  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  a  sense 
of  having  failed  in  a  duty,  when  they  do  not  present  stu¬ 
dents  with  such  information.  We  have  professed  to  give 
up  the  notion  that  bitter  medicine  is  efficacious  because 
it  is  bitter,  but  there  is  doubtless  some  remnant  of  that  old 
superstition  within  the  best  of  us.  Nor  is  it  a  sound  argu¬ 
ment  that  grammar  should  be  taught  because  the  teacher 
enjoyed  it  when  he  was  young.  Times  change. 

Some  old  practices  appear  again  after  they  seem  to  have 
been  thoroughly  discredited.  The  evidence,  for  example, 
is  strong  for  the  conclusion  that  diagraming,  once  a  pop¬ 
ular  form  of  mental  gymnastics,  is  not  helpful  to  writing 
nor  to  real  understanding  of  grammar.  It  is  clear  that  fre¬ 
quently  it  greatly  oversimplifies  structure  and  distorts  mean- 
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ing.  Take  these  two  sentences,  for  example:  The  old  man 
still  sat  on  the  wall.  The  old  man  sat  still  on  the  wall. 
Diagramed,  they  are  alike;  read  intelligently,  they  are  not 
the  same.  Many  illustrations  could  be  given  of  the  way 
any  system  of  diagraming  disregards  word-order  niceties. 
False  notions  are  often  promulgated.  Teachers  have  been 
known  to  ask,  ''How  should  this  be  diagramed?’'  not  know¬ 
ing  that  diagraming  is  merely  some  individual’s  method  of 
attempting  to  show  relations  graphically,  and  that  anyone 
is  therefore  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  up  his  own  system  if 
he  likes.  There  are,  of  course,  scores  of  methods,  as  any 
cursory  examination  of  the  textbooks  of  the  twenties  will 
show. 

Whatever  is  decided  about  how  or  when  to  teach  gram¬ 
matical  terminology,  two  points  should  always  be  clear  to 
both  student  and  teacher:  One,  that  until  words  are  in 
discourse,  grammatical  classification  is  impossible;  and 
two,  that  when  we  are  teaching  grammar,  we  are  (if  we 
are  scholarly  at  all)  merely  describing  the  practices  of  cer¬ 
tain  groups  of  people  who  speak  our  language.  All  too  fre¬ 
quently  high  school  students  somehow  gather  the  idea  that 
grammar  is  something  superimposed  on  language,  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  logical  and  must  fit  a  pattern.  Teachers  sometimes 
promote  such  misunderstandings  as,  for  example,  when 
they  give  as  reason  for  discouraging  the  use  of  "He  don’t” 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  say  "He  do.”  They  and  their  stu¬ 
dents  fail  to  see  that  what  is  familiar  seems  to  them  logical 
because  it  is  familiar. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  quote  Otto  Jespersen  on 
the  teaching  of  grammar: 
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In  teaching  elementary  grammar  I  should  not  begin  with  de¬ 
fining  the  several  parts  of  speech,  least  of  all  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  definitions,  which  say  so  little  though  seeming  to  say 
so  much,  but  in  a  more  practical  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
trained  grammarian  knows  whether  a  given  word  is  an  adjective 
or  a  verb  not  by  referring  to  such  definitions,  but  in  practically 
the  same  way  in  which  we  all  on  seeing  an  animal  know 
whether  it  is  a  cow  or  a  cat,  and  children  can  learn  it  much 
as  they  learn  to  distinguish  familiar  animals,  by  practice,  being 
shown  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  and  having  their  at¬ 
tention  drawn  successively  now  to  this  and  now  to  that  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature.^ 

Such  an  approach  would  avoid  the  too  frequent  conclusion 
of  the  student  that  a  given  word  is  a  certain  part  of  speech, 
and  would  prevent  the  divorce  of  grammar  from  discourse. 


A  Few  Specific  Problems 

Certain  usage  problems  are  difficult  and  critical  at  the 
high  school  levels.  No  one  has  need  to  distinguish  between 
transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  in  order  to  talk  or  write 
well.  (Distinguishing  between  ‘die’'  and  “lay”  or  “sit”  and 
“sat”  is  more  easily  and  accurately  accomplished  and  more 
honestly  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  meaning.)  Since, 
however,  distinction  between  nominative  and  objective  in¬ 
flection  has  disappeared  from  the  noun  and  not  from  the 
pronoun,  the  latter  often  causes  confusion  in  actual  usage. 
It  is  usually  easier  to  teach  the  correct  form  by  the  direct 
method,  but  older  high  school  students  may  be  interested 
in  noting  inflection  as  a  remnant  of  a  former  principle. 


2  T/ie  Philosophy  of  Grammar,  Holt,  1924,  p.  62.  Reprinted  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  publisher. 
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Verb  forms  offer  few  difBeulties,  save  for  the  third  per¬ 
son  singular  of  the  present  tense  and  for  the  manipulation 
of  tenses.  The  singular  ending  is,  of  eourse,  again  most 
effeetively  taught  by  the  direet  method,  and  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  teach  an  entire  conjugation,  as  once  was  done, 
in  order  to  correct  this  one  slip.  Tenses  are  another  mat¬ 
ter,  and  continue  to  be  a  problem  in  writing  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  as  well  as  the  junior  high  school  pupil.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not  solved  through  conjugations;  it  lies  much 
deeper.  There  is  little  trouble  so  long  as  the  child  thinks 
chiefly  in  the  ''now,'"  and  uses  the  simple  future  and  the 
simple  past  only.  The  difficulty  comes  when  he  sets  a  new 
focus  for  ''now.''  Last  summer,  he  will  inform  you,  he  be¬ 
gan  an  undertaking.  That  beginning  is  now  in  the  past, 
but  the  problem  is  complicated  because  what  was  future 
when  he  began  the  affair  is  past  to  him  now.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  time  sense  is  not  a  verbal  matter,  but  is  made 
up  of  the  sum  total  of  related  experiences.  The  first  grade 
child  has  only  a  hazy  conception  of  the  difference  between 
last  year  and  the  year  before;  both  are  far  away.  Anything 
far  in  the  future  may  be  before  or  after  another  future 
event;  exactness  does  not  matter  since  neither  is  near 
enough  to  hold  attention.  Only  by  degrees  do  we  build 
up  a  sense  of  sequence,  as  only  by  degrees  do  we  come  to 
use  the  words  "because,"  "after,"  "until,"  instead  of  the 
vague  "when."  Most  teachers  report  that  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  grades  tense  sequence  becomes  an  obvious  problem 
in  student  writing.  It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the 
teacher  recognize  the  real  nature  of  the  difficulty  and  not 
attempt  to  correct  it  by  paradigms  or  rules. 

Students  can  be  greatly  confused  if  taught  that  "future 
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time  is  expressed  by  the  future  tense/'  Again  definitions 
or  half  truths  cause  difficulty.  Time  is  expressed  by  much 
more  than  the  verb  form.  Adverbs  (''tomorrow/'  "yester¬ 
day"),  phrases,  clauses,  and  other  contextual  implications 
all  contribute  to  our  attempts  to  denote  time.  Many  classes 
profit  from  exploring  this  field. 

Pronouns  cause  problems  of  various  sorts.  One  class,  dis¬ 
covering  that  its  reports  consistently  used  "we"  without 
defining  the  antecedent,  became  interested  in  developing 
a  list  of  such  "empty  buckets"— words  which  had  no  con¬ 
tent  in  themselves.  The  youngsters  made,  without  assist¬ 
ance,  a  list  of  practically  all  the  pronouns  in  the  language, 
and  were  surprised  to  discover  that  these  empty  words  were 
called  pronouns  and  that  what  they  (the  students)  had  put 
into  the  words  were  the  names  of  the  antecedents.  They 
had  managed  for  some  time  to  handle  pronouns  without 
technical  names,  being  more  interested  (as  they  should 
have  been)  in  the  behavior  of  these  interesting  words  than 
in  their  names. 

Meaning  and  Functions  First 

The  foregoing  illustrations  point  to  the  need  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  understand  what  words  do  before  technical  ter¬ 
minology  is  introduced.  The  illustrations  also  indicate  the 
danger  of  assuming  that  because  a  student  knows  a  defini¬ 
tion  he  understands  what  is  meant.  The  observer  may  easily 
recognize  unsound  teaching  by  lack  of  attention  to  word 
functions  and  by  frequent  questions  from  the  teacher 
about  what  a  word  "is."  Sometimes  teachers  themselves 
are  guilty  of  surface  teaching  when  they  suggest  that  a  par¬ 
ticiple  ends  with  "ing,"  or  that  adverbs  end  with  "ly."  Of 
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course  some  participles  do  end  in  '‘ing/'  but  so  also  do 
some  finite  verbs.  One  might  as  well  identify  women  as 
persons  who  wear  gloves.  Adjectives  may  end  in  '"ly’";  so  may 
verbs.  The  most  objectionable  aspect  of  such  teaching  goes 
beyond  its  inaccuraey;  the  most  objectionable  aspect  really 
lies  in  the  implication  that  one  is  not  primarily  interested 
in  what  is  going  on  in  the  sentence.  Small  wonder  under 
such  circumstances  that  students  think  grammar  is  stupid 
and  that  they  soon  forget  it.  Until  there  is  real  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  function  of  a  word  in  a  sentence,  it  is  too  early 
to  provide  classifications. 

Modern  English  and  Classroom  English 

School  grammars  still  teach  a  world  of  statements  about 
English  which  are  either  false  or  only  partly  true.  Before 
he  approaches  grammar  work,  the  teacher  should  be  sure 
that  he  is  himself  informed  about  recent  research  on  lan¬ 
guage  and  that  he  is  not  offering  pseudo-education  to  his 
students.  Many  a  deluded  youngster  has  learned  unsound 
distinctions  between  '‘shalh'  and  ‘Vilh';  has  worked  through 
drill  sentences  on  ''whom''  as  an  introductory  word  in  the 
sentence;  has  scorned  the  split  infinitive  and  the  preposi¬ 
tion  ending  the  sentence;  has,  in  short,  learned  a  whole  col¬ 
lection  of  half-truths  and  has  thought  himself  well  trained. 
"Trained"  is  probably  the  correct  word,  for  he  is  not  edu¬ 
cated  and  has  not  been  led  to  do  elear  thinking. 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  teacher  says,  "But  if  I  waited 
till  my  students  really  understood  grammar,  they'd  never 
know  a  verb  from  a  noun."  The  answer  is  that  they  do  not 
know  it  now;  they  are  merely  deluded  into  thinking  they 
know,  and  the  teacher  is  similarly  deceived. 
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How  does  the  student  learn  about  the  make-up  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  before  he  analyzes  it  and  calls  its  parts  by  name?  The 
great  part  of  this  learning  goes  on  before  he  ever  comes  to 
school.  It  is  outside  the  school  that  he  does  most  of  his 
talking,  and  here  he  makes  sentences.  In  the  classroom  we 
continue  what  is  begun  elsewhere.  There  should  be,  as  has 
been  indicated  previously,  a  great  deal  of  writing  in  the 
classroom,  and  that  writing  should  be  revised  until  it  makes 
sense  to  the  writer  and  his  hearers.  It  is  basic  to  under¬ 
standing  the  parts  of  speech  to  understand  the  essential 
structure  of  most  English  sentences,  which  have  three  ele¬ 
ments  appearing  in  sequence:  doer,  what  he  is  doing,  and 
object.  (John  hit  James.)  Recent  work  on  the  teaching  of 
English  to  foreigners  has  emphasized  the  importance  of 
familiarity  with  such  sentence  patterns.  The  native  hears 
the  pattern,  and  accepts  it  without  thought.  He  does  not 
make  the  mistake  of  saying  ‘'J^mes  hit  John''  if  John  is  the 
one  who  struck  the  blow.  Students  can  learn  much  about 
word  order  and  its  relation  to  meaning  by  playing  games 
with  lists  of  words.  Let  them,  for  example,  take  a  list  such 
as  this:  'Tread,"  “child,"  “coarse,"  “from,"  “hungry," 
“man,"  “pale,"  “seized,"  “the,"  “the,"  “the."  Ask  the  class 
to  use  these  words  and  no  others,  and  see  how  many  good 
English  sentences  they  can  make.  The  exercise  will  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  place  of  a  modifier,  the  general  subject, 
predicate,  and  object  areas.  Such  work  will  pave  the  way 
for  later  understanding  of  the  present  tendency  to  adopt 
“It  is  me"  and  related  changes. 

In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  point  out 
that  often  the  language  of  our  English  classrooms  is  not  the 
social  language  of  cultivated  persons.  Students  have  been 
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known  to  be  required  to  answer  every  question  by  a  com¬ 
plete  sentence.  Imagine  adults  talking  thus: 

^‘Where  did  you  go  this  summer,  Jim?'" 

‘This  summer  we  went  to  California,  John/* 

“Did  you  enjoy  yourself?** 

“Yes,  I  enjoyed  myself.** 

Such  queer  talk  would  evoke  either  laughter  or  disgust 
anywhere  but  in  a  classroom  where  unnecessary  repetition 
is  often  set  up  as  a  desirable  goal.  “But,**  a  teacher  ex¬ 
plained  recently,  “this  is  done  so  that  the  student  will 
understand  what  a  sentence  is  and  know  how  to  write  one.** 
Teaching  that  there  is  no  difference  between  oral  and 
written  discourse  is  evidence  of  a  fundamental  misunder¬ 
standing  about  the  nature  of  writing. 

Types  of  Usage 

Discovering  that  our  language  has  changed  constantly 
since  its  formation  and  that  the  changes  are  the  product 
of  the  whole  social  group  using  English  will  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  foundation  for  a  study  of  different  types  of  usage. 
Some  teachers  are  afraid  to  admit  that  there  are  various 
levels  of  usage  and  that  the  educated  person  uses  more 
than  one.  The  assumption  seems  to  be  that,  if  one  uses  a 
locution  under  one  circumstance,  he  will  under  all.  This 
is  absurd.  The  boy  who  shouts  “Put  *er  there**  as  he  stands 
at  bat  will  not  necessarily  repeat  the  words  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Probably  he  is  entirely  capable  of  saying,  “Put  it 
here,**  even  “Please,  put  it  here.**  The  student  has  a  right 
to  understand  the  basis  for  usage  standards.  Until  he  really 
wants  to  become  a  member  of  the  group  which  uses  a  cer¬ 
tain  pattern  of  speech,  it  is  probably  futile  to  try  to  make 
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changes  in  his  speech.  Nor  should  we  expect  a  miracle. 
We  are  all  desirous  of  good  standing;  even  the  speech  of 
the  teacher  of  English  is  an  attempt  to  maintain  status. 
He  talks  as  he  thinks  ''educated  people"'  talk,  and  is  embar¬ 
rassed  when  he  mispronounces  a  word  or  is  guilty  of  a  slip 
of  the  tongue.  The  reason  for  his  discomfort  is  that  he 
fears  he  has  lost  status.  He  should  therefore  understand 
the  adolescent  who  is  equally  fearful  of  talking  like  a 
teacher  or  of  being  called  a  sissy. 

There  should  be  frank  discussion  about  levels  of  usage, 
and  an  emphasis  placed  not  on  rightness  and  wrongness, 
but  on  the  need  of  everyone  to  be  able  to  use  standard 
usage  which  admits  him  to  the  larger  group  of  edueated, 
literate  adults.  The  teacher  should  not,  however,  expect 
of  the  student  a  sudden  change  or  consistent  behavior. 
For  eenturies  men  and  women  have  had  special  vocabu¬ 
laries  used  within  the  sex  group  (men  swearing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  company  of  men  but  not  of  women),  and 
have  kept  these  for  certain  occasions.  Everyone  needs  sev¬ 
eral  patterns  of  language  instead  of  only  one.  You  and  I, 
teachers,  use  one  pattern  when  lecturing  and  a  much  more 
informal  one  when  talking  to  friends  at  dinner.  Knowing 
about  all  this  is  highly  important  unless  we  are  to  develop 
many  persons  who  are  either  self-conscious  about  "poor" 
speech  or  priggish  about  being  "correct." 

Word  Magic 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  students  should  expand 
their  understanding  about  another  important  characteris- 
tie  of  language:  that  is,  that  words  are  not  the  things  for 
which  they  stand.  This  seems  a  most  elementary  under- 
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standing,  and  almost  anyone  will  think  he  aeeepts  it.  If 
you  ask  whether  the  word  ''bread’'  will  do  instead  of  the 
loaf  for  whieh  it  stands,  no  one  will  fail  to  see  that  you 
eannot  live  on  words.  But  sometimes  even  adults  behave 
far  differently.  They  speak  of  words  as  being  good  or  bad, 
and  often  avoid  using  a  word  beeause  they  dislike  the  thing 
for  whieh  it  stands.  For  example,  many  persons  never  use 
the  word  "die,”  but  instead  say  "passing  on”  or  some¬ 
thing  equally  evasive.  In  some  sehools  teaehers  hesitate  to 
say  "Communism,”  even  when  they  are  talking  about  it. 
Apparently  some  adults  feel  that  bringing  the  word  into 
the  elassroom  is  about  the  same  as  introdueing  a  system  of 
government. 

Oeeasionally  a  student  feels  sueh  a  strong  inhibition 
about  speaking  slang  or  profane  words  that  he  puts  them 
very  freely  into  his  writing,  sometimes  in  the  eonversation 
of  eharaeters  in  his  story.  The  teaeher  should  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  why  the  student  feels  this  pressure,  and  instead  of 
further  checking  him  should  provide  sound  information 
and  sufficient  healthy  outlets  that  the  need  for  using  such 
words  will  disappear. 

Even  ninth  grade  students  are  old  enough  to  understand 
a  little  about  our  taboos  on  sacred  words,  our  attempts  at 
substitution,  and  the  reasons  why  we  feel  satisfaction  in 
defying  society  by  using  forbidden  words.  A  little  healthy 
education  would  do  much  to  check  the  national  tendency 
to  censor  books  and  articles  which  contain  taboo  words, 
and  would  in  all  likelihood  also  decrease  the  pleasure  some 
authors  and  readers  find  in  these  same  terms. 

Coupled  with  the  notion  that  words  are  not  distinct 
from  the  things  for  which  they  stand  is  the  belief  that  for 
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every  word  or  phrase  there  exists  some  reality.  Often  such 
a  reality  was  once  accepted.  We  talk  about  goblins,  for 
example,  without  believing  that  they  exist,  although  once 
they  were  almost  as  real  as  bears  and  wolves  to  the  persons 
who  talked  about  them.  Similarly  we  accept  terms  of  great 
importance  without  questioning  their  validity.  A  girl  re¬ 
cently  wrote  in  a  paper  about  the  'Italian  race,'"  assuming 
that  there  are  psychological  and  physiological  characteris¬ 
tics  of  this  "race."'  Faced  with  the  question,  "Is  there  an 
Italian  race?’'  her  answer  was  prompt,  "Fve  always  heard 
the  term.”  Hearing  the  term  was  identical  in  her  mind 
with  belief  in  the  validity  of  it.  Some  persons  talk  about 
maintaining  the  "superiority  of  the  white  race,”  and  others, 
hearing  this  phrase,  assume  that  there  is  such  a  superiority. 
We  talk  about  "free  enterprise”  without  knowing  what  is 
meant.  "Science,”  we  say,  will  solve  certain  problems.  We 
do  not  question  that  there  is  some  organized  something, 
which  will  do  something  for  somebody.  Even  young  chil¬ 
dren  must  learn  to  question.  A  phrase  which  illustrates 
the  gap  between  word  and  reality  is  our  much-used  expres¬ 
sion,  "national  borders,”  easily  definable  on  our  northern 
line  but  difficult  to  explain  on  our  western. 

Students  may  be  asked  to  keep  in  their  notebooks  a  list 
of  terms  they  find  themselves  using,  but  for  which  they 
have  no  clear  meanings.  "Every  student  should  have  school 
spirit,”  appeared  in  a  tenth  grade  paper.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  'school  spirit’?”  someone  asked.  "Why— why— ” 
answered  the  student,  "why,  everyone  knows.”  Pressed  for 
a  reply,  the  student  finally  discovered  that  he  was  not  sure 
but  that  he  was  certain  that  the  football  team  would  like 
to  have  more  people  buy  tickets  for  games.  The  resulting 
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discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  many  students  would 
like  to  buy  tickets  but  could  not  afford  them.  The  situa¬ 
tion,  thus  clarified,  turned  to  the  question  of  some  plan 
for  permitting  the  whole  student  body  to  go  to  games. 
The  illustration  is  given  to  indicate  how  vague  use  of  sup¬ 
posedly  elear  terms  often  distorts  a  problem  and  leads  away 
from  rather  than  toward  the  solution.  Once  started  on  such 
a  line  of  thinking,  high  school  students  will  take  pleasure 
in  investigating  their  own  generalizations.  Frequently  a 
study  of  meanings  has  led  to  negative  attitudes;  it  is  the 
teaeher's  responsibility  to  see  that  questioning  is  productive 
and  does  not  arouse  mere  eynieism.  Critical  thinking  is 
essential  to  our  society,  but  critieal  thinking  does  not  mean 
eonfirmed  skepticism. 

Multiple  Meanings 

Another  important  understanding  about  language  is  that 
words  have  many  meanings  and  that  often  communication 
bogs  down  because  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  is  not  that 
of  his  hearers.  Schools  sometimes  foster  misunderstanding 
by  the  manner  in  whieh  they  teach  the  use  of  the  diction¬ 
ary.  A  student  is  asked  to  look  up  a  word,  to  find  what  it 
means.  Care  is  not  taken  to  ask  that  he  find  out  what  the 
word  means,  or  could  mean,  in  the  given  context.  Indeed, 
sometimes  textbooks  and  teachers  suggest  that  a  list  of 
words  be  looked  up  in  anticipation  of  their  use  in  some¬ 
thing  which  is  to  be  read.  This  is  ridiculous.  What  is  the 
word  '"fair''  to  mean  in  the  next  paragraph?  It  could  mean 
''honest,''  "just  to  all,"  or  it  eould  refer  to  a  eountry  social 
event  with  prizes  for  the  best  eattle  and  vegetables.  How 
do  you  know  (to  paraphrase  a  modern  poet)  until  you  go? 
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The  alert  teaeher  will  find  hundreds  of  illustrations  in 
the  daily  round,  illustrations  bringing  home  to  the  student 
that  a  word  may  mislead  as  well  as  inform.  In  the  study  of 
literature  there  are  innumerable  times  when  students  and 
teaeher  will  eoneern  themselves  with  finding  out  what  the 
writer  probably  meant.  Here  is  the  time  to  point  out  the 
role  of  eontext.  After  that  has  been  noted,  the  dietionary 
may  be  used  as  needed;  eontext  eomes  first,  for  only  then 
is  intelligent  use  of  the  dictionary  possible.  Students  will 
discover  thus  that  sometimes  dictionary  definitions  are  in¬ 
adequate;  that  none  exactly  fits  the  writer's  use.  They  will 
learn  to  distinguish  old  and  new  meanings,  and  will  conse¬ 
quently  see  the  dictionary  again  as  a  recorder  and  not  a 
maker  of  language.  A  high  school  course  should  include  in 
its  work  on  use  of  the  dictionary  a  unit  on  how  diction¬ 
aries  are  made.  This  is  an  interesting  and  simple  study, 
one  which  may  include  letters  to  dictionary  editors  and 
some  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  dictionaries.  Too  often 
''the  dictionary"  is  a  half-understood  abstraction  itself,  the 
student  thinking  all  dictionaries  are  equivalent,  all  about 
equally  complete,  and  all  authorities  instead  of  recorders. 

As  will  be  pointed  out  in  chapters  on  the  teaching  of  lit¬ 
erature,  it  is  imperative  that  the  student  of  language  under¬ 
stand  that  in  addition  to  literal  meaning  a  word  carries  over¬ 
tones  of  emotion  to  him.  These  are  the  result  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  under  which  he  has  heard  or  read  the  word,  and  vary 
from  individual  to  individual.  Often  young  people  enjoy 
taking  a  list  of  words  and  checking  them  plus  or  minus 
as  they  feel  pleasant  or  unpleasant  reactions  to  the  terms. 
They  then  compare,  to  discover  that  while  "train"  may  be 
marked  "plus"  by  someone  who  has  had  a  happy  trip  by 
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train,  it  may  be  marked  ''minus''  by  the  commuter  who 
must  spend  hours  on  a  dirty  train  every  day.  These  are  sim¬ 
ple  experiments,  but  they  pave  the  way  for  understanding 
both  poetry  and  prose.  Both  the  sonnet  and  the  propa¬ 
gandist's  speech  utilize  this  quality  of  language. 

Metaphor 

Recently  a  young  man,  graduate  of  a  liberal  arts  course  in 
college,  confessed  that  he  had  just  discovered  that  prose 
used  metaphor.  He  had  studied  literature  with  the  mis¬ 
guided  notion  that  metaphor  was  an  adornment  to  poetry, 
and  only  after  college  found  that  metaphor  permeates  all 
language  and  is  the  great  device  by  which  language  grows. 
Failure  to  distinguish  between  the  literal  and  the  figurative 
may  lead  to  serious  misunderstanding,  and  may  also  de¬ 
prive  the  individual  of  much  esthetic  pleasure. 

There  is  probably  no  "best"  place  for  beginning  the 
study  of  metaphor  in  the  classroom.  One  teacher  pointed 
out  to  her  students  that  they  were  using  metaphor  con¬ 
stantly  and  asked  them  to  see  what  names  for  parts  of  the 
body  were  frequently  so  used.  The  students  immediately 
began  listing  such  expressions  as:  "head  the  class";  "arm 
the  soldiers";  "face  the  audience";  "go  to  the  foot."  An¬ 
other  teacher  asked  each  student  to  choose  some  basic 
word  like  "key"  or  "chair"  and  explore  its  metaphorical 
uses.  Slang  is,  of  course,  highly  metaphorical,  and  offers  an 
interesting  approach.  Or  the  teacher  may  prefer  no  special 
lessons,  but  rather  daily  attention  to  the  uses  as  they  occur 
in  the  reading,  writing,  and  speech  of  her  students.  The 
artificial  method  of  asking  for  metaphor  in  poetry,  or  of 
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dressing  up  writing  by  metaphorical  devices  is  to  deny  the 
basic  vigor  of  this  language  device. 

The  Broad  Outlook 

To  continue  discussing  what  we  teach  about  language 
would  probably  serve  little  purpose.  Whether  the  teaching 
deals  with  structure,  with  the  psychological  nature  of  lan¬ 
guage,  with  the  role  of  language  in  the  world  scene,  or  the 
amazing  growth  of  English,  the  teacher  is  helping  young 
people  to  become  aware  of  the  most  important  device  man¬ 
kind  has  invented.  To  limit  teaching  to  conformity  to  con¬ 
ventional  combinations  of  words  (correct  usage)  is  to  fail  in 
a  critical  task;  to  see  language  as  merely  a  structure  is  to 
miss  its  might.  The  measure  of  the  teaching  of  the  gram¬ 
mar— the  nature— of  English  is  the  degree  to  which  it 
makes  for  more  fruitful  understanding  among  men. 
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Literature,  instead  of  being  an  accessory,  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  sine  qua  non  of  complete  living. 

LITERARY  TASTE,  Amold  Bennett 

FOR  SOME  time  it  has  been  fashionable  among  teachers 
to  speak  of  the  teaching  of  reading  as  a  work  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  the  teaching  of  literature  as  belonging 
to  high  school  or  college.  A  variety  of  confusions,  based  on 
the  history  of  what  is  known  as  the  ‘'English  area,''  on 
mixed  aims,  and  on  semantic  errors,  have  led  to  arguments 
and  definitions  and  outlines.  We  may  briefly  look  at  some 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  raised,  in  an  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  much  useless  material  which  appears  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  and  books  on  the  teaching  of  the  printed  page. 

Basic  to  many  discussions  about  the  reading  phase  of 
the  English  course  is  a  false  assumption  that  there  is  any 
such  entity  as  “English"  in  the  sense  that  the  term  de¬ 
fines  or  limits  a  phase  of  secondary  education.  We  some¬ 
times  hear  a  teacher  ask,  as  though  the  question  were 
meaningful,  “But  is  that  English?"  referring  to  some  writ¬ 
ing,  reading,  or  speaking  activity  carried  on  in  the  English 
language  but  inappropriate  in  his  mind  to  his  “English" 
class.  This  assumption  that  somewhere  there  exists  a  de- 
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finable  body  of  experience  which  can  be  neatly  marked  off 
as  English,  and  that  within  that  body  of  experience  will 
be  found  the  study  of  certain  written  matter  which  may 
justly  be  termed  ‘'literature,'’  and  finally  that  this  definable 
area  alone  is  of  interest  to  the  teacher  of  English,  is  itself 
not  only  foolish,  but  destructive  of  straight  thinking. 

One  way  of  approaching  the  question  is  by  describing 
briefly  what  teachers  of  English  have  been  trying  to  do 
during  the  years  they  have  been  a  part  of  the  faculties  of 
American  secondary  schools. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  began  without  any  classes  or  courses 
in  the  native  language.  Latin  and  Greek  were  considered 
the  appropriate  media  for  teaching  language  and  literature, 
and  only  gradually  did  the  secondary  school  undertake 
work  with  English.  In  the  first  years  of  the  past  century 
this  concerned  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  did  not  include 
written  composition.  No  literature  was  taught  in  the  high 
school,  and  it  was  considered  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
reading  was  learned  in  the  elementary  school.  Beyond  that, 
the  nature  of  written  material  studied  was  determined  by 
the  subjects  being  studied,  literature  not  being  included. 

The  Development  of  ''Standard  Classics' 

It  is  seldom  if  ever  safe  to  say  that  any  change  in  schools 
(or  any  social  institution)  comes  from  any  single  cause, 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  factors  were  involved  in  the 
introduction  of  literature  into  secondary  schools;  but  the 
immediate  circumstances  are  interesting  and  have  been 
highly  influential.  A  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  high  schools  were  usually  academies  and  were  few. 
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it  became  noticeable  that  a  number  of  young  men  were 
entering  colleges  without  skill  in  writing  English.  They 
came,  many  of  them,  from  farm  communities  in  the  West, 
and  their  parents  were  unlettered.  Hence  these  young  men 
did  not  write  English  fluently  or  easily,  and  their  college 
work  was  hindered.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  setting  en¬ 
trance  examinations  only  in  mathematics,  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  languages,  the  committee  on  entrance  decided 
to  include  the  writing  of  an  essay.  Candidates  were  given 
a  topic  on  which  to  write,  and  asked  to  produce  a  certain 
quantity  of  writing  in  a  given  time.  The  young  men  com¬ 
ing  from  the  less  privileged  homes  complained  that  the 
questions  referred  to  books  which  they  had  never  read.  A 
student  might  be  asked  to  write,  for  example,  about  the 
ambition  of  Macbeth.  If,  however,  the  candidate  had  never 
read  Macbeth,  he  failed  regardless  of  his  skill  in  com¬ 
posing. 

The  entrance  boards,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty, 
agreed  to  set  up,  a  year  in  advance,  a  list  of  three  or  four 
books  on  which  writing  questions  would  be  based.  Thus 
boys,  knowing  that  the  questions  might  come  from 
Macbeth,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  or  some  other  listed  book, 
prepared  carefully  so  that  they  might  be  ready  to  write. 
Year  by  year  they  therefore  studied  literature  as  a  source 
for  possible  essay  questions,  but  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 
The  list  was  expanded,  students  who  were  never  to  take 
the  examinations  were  included  in  the  study  groups,  and 
eventually  the  standard  list  of  classics  developed.  Finally 
the  College  Board  Examinations  came  to  include  a  section 
on  literature  and  to  omit  the  essay  questions,  as  such,  based 
on  these.  Eventually  in  our  century  the  literature  ques- 
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tions  on  specified  books  disappeared  altogether,  although  a 
few  teachers  still  appear  to  believe  that  "'preparation  for 
Boards''  includes  study  of  some  fixed  list. 

The  standard  book  list,  prepared  originally  for  a  small 
group  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  essay  questions,  became 
highly  influential  in  the  English  course.  "Literature"  and 
"classics"  became  common  terms  used  with  a  special  mean¬ 
ing,  and  usually  referred  to  books  generally  used  in  the 
United  States  during  the  period  1910  to  1930.  Since  "liter¬ 
ature"  and  "classics"  are  words  with  many  meanings,  many 
inferences  were  derived  from  them.  Doubtless  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  students  and  some  teachers  believe  that 
Hiawatha  and  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  are  poems  of 
great  value,  making  their  judgment  in  terms  of  what  is  im¬ 
plied  by  the  word  "classics."  The  illustrations  are  used  here 
as  evidence  of  the  lack  of  clear  values  in  lists  today. 

Actually  the  transition  from  eighth  to  ninth  grade,  with 
the  change  from  what  is  termed  "reading"  to  what  is 
termed  "study  of  literature,"  is  marked  by  adolescent 
growth  of  only  three  months,  insufficient  time  to  make  any 
great  change  in  development  even  if  "reading"  and  "litera¬ 
ture"  could  not  apply  to  the  same  book.  Probably  one  situ¬ 
ation  which  has  inclined  teachers  and  pupils  alike  to  as¬ 
sume  that  there  is  a  difference  is  that  in  many  schools  the 
readers  used  in  the  grammar  school  are  chosen  locally, 
while  the  literature  course  is  much  closer  to  a  national  or 
regional  pattern.  This  latter  fact  suggests  to  many  people 
that  the  pieces  chosen  must  have  some  virtue  within  them¬ 
selves,  else  they  would  not  be  so  universally  used.  The  an¬ 
swer,  of  course,  lies  in  the  standardizing  effect  of  college 
entrance  examinations  and  their  influence  on  the  National 
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Council  of  Teachers  of  English  and  on  sueh  standardizing 
ageneies  as  the  North  Central  Assoeiation  of  Colleges  and 
Seeondary  Sehools. 

Changes  in  School  Population 

Early  in  the  twentieth  eentury  our  high  sehools  in  the 
United  States  inereased  enormously  and  suddenly  in  size 
and  numbers.  Youngsters  from  every  kind  of  home  beeame 
students  in  the  seeondary  sehool,  and  in  eonsequenee 
thousands  who  did  not  intend  to  enter  eollege  were  in- 
eluded.  For  these  a  study  of  foreign  languages  did  not  seem 
important,  for  there  was  little  likelihood  that  mueh  foreign 
reading  would  become  a  part  of  everyday  life,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  foreign  travel  was  for  the  wealthy  few.  Some  edu- 
eators  eontinued  to  elaim  that  the  study  of  language  was 
a  mental  diseipline,  but  psyehologists  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  basis  for  this  belief.  Neither  teaehers  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  nor  teaehers  of  English  had  any  elear  pro¬ 
gram  for  using  foreign  languages  to  give  understanding  of 
the  native  language,  and  so  added  emphasis  was  plaeed  on 
the  so-ealled  ''English’'  eourse.  Indeed,  English  is  the  one 
subjeet  whieh  has  been  rather  eonsistently  required  for 
three  and  often  four  years  of  study  in  the  seeondary  sehool. 

The  ehanges  just  mentioned  and  other  faetors  ealled  for 
some  re-thinking  of  the  English  literature  eourse,  and  many 
ehanges  were  attempted.  The  amount  of  time  spent  on 
study  of  speeifie  pieees  (largely  ehosen  from  the  Standard 
Classies  list)  was  lessened  and  lists  of  "outside”  or  "eol- 
lateral”  or  "individual”  reading  were  offered.  Sometimes  a 
loeal  sehool  made  up  its  own  list  with  an  eye  to  the  eom- 
munity  and  loeal  library  faeilities.  The  National  Couneil 
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of  Teachers  of  English  provided  lists,  as  did  the  American 
Library  Association.  Some  schools  used  no  lists  but  only 
individual  counseling  as  a  guide. 

Related  Curriculum  Changes 

Another  attempt  to  meet  the  situation  came  through 
the  types  approach.  Students  were  taught  samples  of  novels, 
plays,  poems,  essays,  and  short  stories  with  the  expectation 
that  they  would  then  be  able  to  read  other  materials  of 
similar  type.  Usually  these  pieces  chosen  for  class  teach¬ 
ing  were  either  taken  from  the  old  list  or  were  similar. 

Despite  these  modifications,  the  secondary  school  failed 
to  develop  satisfactory  reading  habits  in  the  students  as 
was  indicated  by  many  studies  made  during  the  twenties 
and  thirties.  These  consistently  showed  the  wide  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  types  of  books  studied  in  high  school  and  those 
called  for  at  libraries  or  purchased  by  high  school  grad¬ 
uates. 

Further  experimentation  resulted  from  the  emphasis,  es¬ 
pecially  marked  during  the  third  decade  of  this  century,  on 
integration  or  co-ordination  in  the  curriculum.  It  was  ob¬ 
served  that,  for  example,  students  who  had  read  about 
Shakespeare's  London  failed  to  see  England  reflected  in 
the  ideas  and  customs  of  her  American  colonies.  This  is  a 
relatively  trivial  illustration,  but  more  serious  evidence  of 
unrelated  learning  was  produced  in  quantity.  Moreover, 
teachers  of  history  and  science  were  becoming  aware  that 
their  students  were  reading  history  without  seeing  it  as  the 
life  of  human  beings  and  were  studying  science  without 
understanding  its  role  in  the  everyday  experience  of  spe¬ 
cialists  as  well  as  the  common  citizen.  Consequently  teach- 
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ers  of  English  often  attempted  (and  are  still  attempting) 
to  stimulate  reading  of  imaginative  literature  in  conneetion 
with  the  study  of  other  subjeet  matter.  Sometimes  sueh 
reading  was  found  in  books  of  distinetion,  as  when  Greek 
eivilization  was  illumined  by  reading  of  a  great  Greek 
drama,  or  when  Thaekeray  threw  light  upon  English  so¬ 
ciety.  Often,  however,  minor  pieees  had  to  serve  and  did 
serve  well.  Thus  a  ninth  grade  boy  or  girl  reading  Drums 
might  see  early  Ameriean  history  as  being  made  by  men 
and  women  with  feelings  similar  to  those  of  the  people 
he  knew  in  his  own  eommunity. 

Still  another  emphasis  affeeted  the  English  course.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  the  high  school  students  taught  during  the  past 
twenty  years  have  come  from  homes  where  there  is  little  if 
any  reading  beyond  the  poorest  newspaper.  Sometimes  not 
even  that  is  found.  It  will  probably  be  several  decades 
more,  after  a  generation  or  two  at  least,  before  our  general 
public  has  sufficient  taste  for  good  reading  that  children 
will  come  to  the  high  school  with  some  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  home  libraries. 

This  influx  of  students  from  unlettered  homes  added  a 
further  responsibility  to  the  school,  a  responsibility  usually 
assigned  to  the  teacher  of  English.  There  was  also  a  grad¬ 
ual  increase  in  the  proportion  of  students  with  less  poten¬ 
tiality  as  high  school  enrollment  tended  to  include  all  pu¬ 
pils  of  school  age,  regardless  of  ability  or  likelihood  of  at¬ 
tending  college. 

It  is  proper  here  to  mention  that  most  of  our  tests  of 
general  ability  are  in  actuality  reading  tests,  and  that  many 
students  who  are  classified  by  group  tests  as  having  low 
grade  intelligence  are  in  reality  youngsters  who  do  not  read 
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well.  Often  this  poor  reading  results  from  a  home  baek- 
ground  which  makes  it  unlikely  that  they  could  adapt  to  a 
school  system  which  treats  all  students  uniformly. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how,  with  the  rapid  growth  and  the  in¬ 
creased  complexity  of  the  high  school,  with  the  lack  of 
adequately  trained  teachers,  and  with  the  great  complex¬ 
ity  of  purposes  for  which  reading  is  used,  there  would  be 
confusion  as  to  what  the  high  school  course  in  English 
should  accomplish  in  so  far  as  reading  or  study  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  concerned.  Equally  easy  to  understand  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  some  teachers  who,  baffled  by  the  difficulties,  re¬ 
sort  to  formulas  for  security.  ''This,''  they  say,  "is  reading, 
not  literature;  this  is  social  studies  or  science,  not  English." 
They  beg  for  a  return  to  the  "classics"  or  sometimes  to 
"great  books,"  and  often  state  that  a  program  should  be 
set  up  which  will  educate  the  brilliant,  or  at  least  bright, 
and  eliminate  the  rest.  Sometimes  they  modify  the  harsh¬ 
ness  by  saying  that  at  least  such  a  program  "will  do  no 
harm"  to  those  who  are  not  interested  or  who  cannot  take 
it.  Some  few  insist  that  all  can  learn,  whatever  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  if  they  will  study. 

Such  a  retreat  is  suicidal  in  a  social  system  where  every¬ 
one  votes  and  where  public  opinion  and  national  enter¬ 
prises  are  determined  by  the  attitude  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  Something  making  more  sense  than  a  formula  will 
have  to  be  found. 

Radio  Changes  Reading 

Within  the  past  ten  years  developments  in  means  for 
communication  have  changed  the  scene  in  another  way. 
Whereas  once  we  depended  upon  periodicals  for  news  and 
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discussion  of  national  events,  we  now  secure  much  of  this 
from  the  radio.  As  pointed  out  in  a  preceding  chapter,  this 
is  introducing  a  new  problem;  it  is  also  changing  the  read¬ 
ing  needs,  because  undoubtedly  one  of  the  problems  of 
any  intelligent  literate  adult  is  to  balance  what  he  needs 
to  read  in  order  to  be  informed,  with  what  he  ean  get  from 
the  daily  news  broadcasts  and  commentators.  Motion  pie- 
tures,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  have  become  the  people's 
drama.  We  may  think  this  drama  trivial,  false,  pretentious; 
we  must  still  know  that  it  is  a  substitute  with  many  per¬ 
sons  for  light  reading,  an  almost  universal  form  of  diver¬ 
sion,  and  a  permanent  institution.  In  1910,  thousands  of 
students  and  adults  in  the  United  States  had  never  seen 
a  play  put  on  by  professionals.  Today  it  is  a  rare  person 
who  has  not,  although  of  course  the  play  is  seen  on  the 
screen  rather  than  the  boards.  As  we  shall  see  later,  this 
background  ought  to  change  our  aims  and  our  methods 
of  teaching  drama. 

A  Complicated  Task 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  teacher  of  literature  in  the  high 
school  has  a  very  eomplicated  task.  He  is  working  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  in  general  designed  to  serve  approximately 
six  million  youngsters  enrolled  in  grades  nine  through 
twelve.  These  young  people  come  from  homes  with  every 
coneeivable  baekground,  with  parents  ranging  from  inter¬ 
nationally  known  scholars  to  the  totally  illiterate.  Most 
of  these  youngsters  derive  much  of  their  information  and 
many  of  their  attitudes  from  motion  pictures,  radio  broad- 
easts,  and  television;  almost  all  enjoy  the  comic  strips. 
They  must  take  their  plaees  in  a  world  where  the  events 
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of  one  country  determine  the  destiny  of  another  and  con¬ 
sequently  where  these  events  must  be  considered  by  the 
whole  literate  world.  Their  selection  of  reading  matter 
must  be  made  from  a  flood  of  almost  ten  thousand  new 
titles  of  books  per  year,  hundreds  of  magazines,  and  scores 
of  newspapers.  Not  only  are  the  foregoing  situations  before 
us,  but  other  important  factors  must  be  considered.  In¬ 
creasing  speed  of  travel,  inexpensive  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  urban  living,  international  tensions,  national  prob¬ 
lems,  and  rapidly  changing  invention  and  scientific  discov¬ 
ery  have  all  added  to  the  individuaFs  need  for  the  kind  of 
escape  provided  by  reading.  And  yet  this  reading  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  achieve  for  many  persons  living  in  small  houses, 
apartment  buildings,  and  thickly  populated  areas  where 
there  is  the  constant  awareness  of  other  persons  near  at 
hand.  What  must  the  teacher  of  English  do  in  the  face  of 
such  difficulties? 

It  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  retreat  to  an  outworn 
program,  nor  to  regret  the  security  and  simplicity  of  a  day 
gone  by.  Much  as  we  may  long  at  times  for  the  quiet  home 
and  the  long  winter  evenings  of  family  reading,  we  cannot 
recall  that  period.  Nor  is  it  fruitful  to  bewail  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  motion  picture,  the  radio,  television,  or  the 
comic  strip  technique.  These  are  as  surely  a  part  of  com¬ 
munication  as  was  once  the  wax  tablet  or  the  papyrus  roll. 
We  cannot  evade  the  necessity  for  knowing  about  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  we  dare  not  dis¬ 
regard  the  importance  of  what  we  call  personal  problems— 
love,  family  relations,  philosophy,  religion— in  the  individ¬ 
ual  life,  and  the  relation  reading  bears  to  these  questions. 
It  is  therefore  little  wonder  that  many  educators  have  pre- 
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ferred  to  evade  the  issue  by  reducing  the  reading  or  liter¬ 
ature  program  to  almost  nothing,  being  content  with  de¬ 
veloping  a  minimum  skill  essential  to  passing  reading  tests. 
These  tests  usually  measure  ability  to  repeat  or  check  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  in  selected  passages  of  little  significance. 
Other  curriculum  makers  have  fallen  back  on  stock  phrases 
about  "'fundamentals/'  "classics"  (often  seriously  mis¬ 
named),  "good  books,"  and  vague  phrases  such  as  "ap¬ 
preciation,"  "attitude,"  or  "literary  heritage,"  using  these 
phrases  as  devices  for  continuing  a  manifestly  inadequate 
program. 

Earlier  in  this  chapter  we  mentioned  that  some  educa¬ 
tors  were  trying  to  simplify  the  English  problem  by  making 
a  division  between  "reading"  and  "literature."  The  discus¬ 
sion  thus  far  should  have  made  it  clear  that  such  a  division 
is  beside  the  point.  Classifying  pieces  of  reading  matter 
will  not  clarify  what  we  should  do  with  students.  Those 
who  find  themselves  still  troubled  by  such  distinctions 
would  do  well  to  read  The  Nature  of  Literature  ^  by 
Thomas  Clark  Pollock,  in  which  he  analyzes  this  problem 
with  especial  reference  to  the  questions  of  the  teacher. 

The  Need  for  Guides 

Can  we  find  no  guides  to  our  program?  Certainly  we 
must  not  expect  any  simple  or  any  perfect  solution. 
Neither  can  we  expect  to  work  out  outlines,  plans,  pro¬ 
cedures  which  will  remain  as  usable  ten  years  hence  as 
today.  The  sensitive  teacher  of  literature  will  always  be 
teaching  in  terms  of  the  world  in  which  he  and  his  pupils 

1  T.  C.  Pollock,  The  Nature  of  Literature,  Princeton  University  Press, 
1942. 
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are  living,  and  will  teach  with  honest  recognition  of  that 
world.  A  simple  illustration  may  make  this  point  more 
effective. 

In  1929  the  writer  tried  to  work  out  suggestions  for 
teaching  plays  to  high  school  students  and  published  a 
book  in  which  these  suggestions  were  included.  At  that 
time,  the  talking  picture  was  still  far  from  its  present  tech¬ 
nical  development,  and  motion  picture  attendance  was  un¬ 
important  compared  with  today.  Its  use  as  either  prelimi¬ 
nary  experience  or  as  teaching  device  was  questionable, 
while  today  the  teacher  who  introduces  the  written  drama 
without  taking  into  consideration  experience  with  movies 
is  stupid.  In  1929  radio  had  yet  to  bear  any  important 
load  of  public  information  or  propaganda;  broadcasts  from 
other  countries  were  curiosities  rather  than  important  daily 
occurrences.  In  1929  books  in  this  country  were  expensive, 
cloth-bound  if  worth  reading;  today  scores  of  important 
books  are  available  at  twenty-five  cents  per  copy;  they  are 
to  be  found  on  every  corner,  and  have  wide  sale. 

What  then  are  our  lines  of  operation?  Principles?  Prem¬ 
ises?  Perhaps  we  can  begin  with  a  few  which  most  teach¬ 
ers  of  English  will  accept. 

PRINCIPLE  i:  The  Program  Must  Offer  Variety 

Whatever  we  work  out  with  our  pupils,  it  is  evident  that 
there  must  be  place,  even  within  a  given  class,  for  variety. 
Many  educators  seem  to  enjoy  the  term  ''adapt  to  indi¬ 
vidual  differences,'"  and  it  will  serve.  Phrase  it  as  you  will, 
you  are  recognizing  the  fact  that  no  two  persons  are  alike 
at  any  age  and  that  it  is  wasting  precious  time  to  insist  that 
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all  the  students  in  a  class,  or  all  the  classes  in  a  school,  or 
all  the  schools  in  a  state  or  county  do  the  same  reading. 

The  Aims  of  the  Reading  List 

Long  ago  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
began  to  see  this.  Almost  twenty-five  years  ago  they  spon¬ 
sored  a  reading  list,  ‘'Books  for  Home  Reading,'’  which 
was  designed  to  introduce  some  individuality  into  the  lit¬ 
erature  program.  It  is  true  that  many  teachers  gave  only 
part  acceptance,  calling  this  individualized  work  “outside" 
or  “collateral"  or  “home"  reading,  presumably  in  contrast 
to  “inside,"  “main,"  or  “school"  reading.  Nevertheless 
they  began  the  experiment,  which  has  been  widely  adopted. 
We  now  have  dozens  of  reading  lists,  some  prepared  by 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  some  by  the  American  Library  Association 
(now  jointly  by  the  two  groups),  some  by  individual  li¬ 
braries  and  schools,  others  by  individual  teachers  and 
classes.  Organizations  devoted  to  intercultural  relations,  to 
promotion  of  health,  or  to  other  special  interests  have 
offered  suggestive  lists  of  books  and  pamphlets.  These  ef¬ 
forts  indicate  that  everywhere  we  are  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  that  selection  by  the  reader  in  terms  of  his  desire  to 
know,  his  interests,  his  ability,  and  his  background  (all 
aspects  of  the  same  thing,  perhaps)  is  important  to  him 
and  to  his  teachers. 

Here  is  a  good  time  to  suggest  that,  since  no  teacher 
knows  enough  about  books,  it  is  important  to  secure  many 
lists  of  books  from  many  sources.  The  wise  teacher  will 
not  depend  upon  chance  recall  when  advising  a  student 
or  class.  Some  of  the  lists  are  good  to  put  into  the  hands 
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of  pupils;  some  are  prepared  for  the  teacher's  reading.  A 
well-informed  teacher  uses  many. 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  however,  to  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  literature  course  is  to  be  individualized  chiefly 
by  lists  for  home  reading.  More  and  more,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  the  whole  reading  experience  becomes  the  subject 
for  class  exchange  and  discussion.  Pieces  to  be  studied  by 
the  entire  class  must  also  be  selected  in  terms  of  the  given 
readers.  It  is  absurd  to  state,  as  some  have  done,  that  a 
good  teacher  can  teach  any  piece  to  any  class,  make  any¬ 
thing  interesting.  A  clever  teacher  may  be  able  to  enter¬ 
tain  almost  any  class,  and  may  on  occasion  make  the  class 
associate  the  entertainment  with  a  given  book  or  poem  or 
essay;  but  that  is  scarcely  teaching  the  class  to  read.  Cer¬ 
tainly  students  have  limitations,  native  and  acquired. 

Student  Ability  versus  the  Course  of  Study 

A  few  years  ago  we  witnessed  an  odd  effort  to  manage 
the  contradiction  between  what  pupils  seemed  able  and 
willing  to  read  and  what  the  courses  of  study  proposed  to 
teach.  It  was  evident  that  many  adolescents  not  only  did 
not  find  Silas  Marner  interesting,  but  were  unable  to  read 
the  book  with  any  satisfactory  understanding.  Instead  of 
changing  the  course  of  study,  permitting  variety  in  read¬ 
ing,  or  discovering  some  important  but  more  appropriate 
selection,  the  teachers  resorted  to  tricks.  Those  who  did 
not  read  well  were  encouraged  to  undertake  all  sorts  of 
projects.  We  had  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  English 
teachers  many  of  the  unfortunate  results.  Tliere  were  little 
weaving  machines  on  which  students  actually  wove  mats  of 
various  kinds— all  this  because  Silas  was  a  weaver.  Ingenious 
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youngsters  who  could  not  follow  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

V./ 

might  nevertheless  construct  tiny  guillotines,  with  razor 
blades  in  lieu  of  the  larger  knives  of  the  Paris  invention. 
Scores  of  classes,  using  plaster  of  Paris  or  clay  or  soap, 
made  models  of  the  castle  in  Ivanhoe,  and  many  of  these 
toys  were  exhibited  at  teachers’  conferences.  Obviously 
there  was  something  far  from  honest  about  the  whole  un¬ 
dertaking  and  the  illustrations  given  are  now  recognized  as 
ridiculous.  And  yet  we  would  not  have  to  travel  far  to 
discover  less  obvious  but  equally  insincere  evasions.  If  the 
child  cannot  read  the  book,  there  is  no  change  in  his  ability 
in  reading  through  carving  a  figure,  making  a  set  for  a 
play,  or  wiring  footlights  for  a  miniature  stage.  These  are 
undoubtedly  interesting  and  valuable  things  in  themselves, 
but  the  teacher  should  never  confuse  himself.  He  should 
know  that  the  student  who  wired  the  footlights  did  a  good 
piece  of  wiring  and  that  probably  that  is  desirable  and  im¬ 
portant.  It  may  also  be  directly  related  to  enjoyment  of  a 
theatrical  performance,  or  to  participation  in  amateur 
shows;  it  is  not  reading.  Either  the  teacher  should  admit 
that  the  student  cannot  learn  to  read  on  any  level,  or  he 
should  attack  the  problem  in  some  more  honest  method. 
The  truth  is  that  many  of  us  think  we  are  '‘holding  to 
standards”  by  retaining  a  “classic”  and  using  it  as  a  basis 
for  activities,  when  we  are  really  fooling  no  one  but  our¬ 
selves  and  the  reader  of  our  curriculum.  When  we  are 
faced  with  the  great  range  of  abilities  and  interests  and 
backgrounds  of  our  students,  the  answer  must  be  found 
in  some  kind  of  real  reading  program  and  not  in  make¬ 
shifts  which  will  allow  us  to  seem  to  preserve  the  old 
without  actually  doing  so. 
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Ability  Grouping:  Pro  and  Con 

One  device  for  adjusting  to  the  many  achievement  levels 
has  been  the  so-called  ability  grouping.  In  such  a  system 
students  are  usually  divided  into  groups,  known  variously 
as  A,  B,  C;  X,  Y,  Z;  opportunity,  average,  advanced;  col¬ 
lege  preparatory,  or  general.  The  intent  is  to  lead  the  slower 
readers  to  think  that  they  just  happen  to  get  together  and 
to  hope  that  the  advanced  group  will  not  be  unduly  egotis¬ 
tical  about  its  selection.  Usually  these  groups  are  set  up  in 
English  on  the  basis  of  reading  scores,  and  efforts  are  made 
to  improve  the  slower  groups.  Frequently  also  no  change  is 
made  in  the  program  of  the  more  gifted.  Since  inability  to 
read  is  a  serious  handicap  for  any  child,  he  usually  reacts 
by  doing  something  to  offset  his  embarrassment,  and  this 
something  frequently  makes  what  the  teacher  calls  disci¬ 
pline  trouble.  In  consequence,  the  low  groups  are  usually 
overburdened  by  students  maladjusted  to  the  school  pro¬ 
gram.  By  association  some  who  are  able  to  read  if  they  so 
desire,  but  who  cause  trouble  in  classes,  also  find  their 
ways  into  these  poorer  sections.  The  result  is  a  class  which 
only  the  most  sympathetic  or  the  most  helpless  teacher 
will  take.  The  latter  resents  the  class  but  cannot  refuse  the 
administrator.  It  sometimes  happens,  of  course,  that  a  spe¬ 
cially  trained  teacher  is  given  the  low  section,  known  then 
as  a  ''remedial  group.”  The  sad  part  about  all  of  this  is 
that,  regardless  of  the  cause  which  makes  for  poor  read¬ 
ing,  it  too  often  happens  that,  once  placed  in  such  a  sec¬ 
tion,  the  student  is  there  for  his  school  life. 

Several  criticisms  can  be  made  of  this  ability  grouping. 
It  tends  to  stratify  students  regardless  of  the  cause  of  their 
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classification.  This  is  especially  true  in  large  eities  where 
there  is  considerable  effort  to  put  a  poor  reader  into  a  vo- 
eational  eourse.  Once  started,  he  seldom  leaves,  although 
his  reading  may  improve.  Another  evil  of  the  system  is  that 
having  arranged  these  ''homogeneous’'  groups,  the  school 
acts  as  though  the  problem  were  solved.  Actually  there  is  a 
great  range  within  any  one  group,  and  the  problem  is  only 
slightly  simplified  by  the  segregation.  A  third  evil  lies  in 
the  knowledge  each  group  has  of  its  own  classification.  The 
writer  has  visited  many,  many  such  classrooms,  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  students  know  as  well  as  the  teacher  what 
the  distinction  is.  "We  are  dumb,  you  know,”  has  been  an 
all  too  common  statement  from  children;  equally  unfortu¬ 
nate  has  been  the  eomplacent,  "You  know  we  are  the  high- 
special  group.”  In  far  too  many  classes  the  teaeher  has 
been  heard  to  chide  the  pupils,  "That  isn’t  good  enough 
for  a  special  section,”  or  words  to  that  effect.  Constant  em¬ 
phasis  on  one’s  intelligence  instead  of  emphasis  on  the 
thing  to  be  done  is  defiance  of  all  we  know  about  the  na¬ 
ture  of  learning  and  mental  hygiene. 

The  English  teaeher  will  discover  another  weakness  in 
the  ability  grouping.  The  brilliant  student  has  taken  from 
him  the  most  difficult  language  problem  he  ean  face:  the 
problem  of  making  himself  clear  to  those  with  less  ability 
than  he;  the  basic  problem  of  leadership,  of  developing 
in  himself,  and  in  the  less-gifted,  the  recognition  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  intelligenee  should  earry  with  it.  Today  the 
gap  between  the  average  or  less  than  average  man  and  the 
highly  trained  seientist  is  so  great  that  our  scientists  are 
desperate  about  their  inability  to  explain  what  they  know 
about  their  diseoveries  and  inventions. 
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There  are,  of  course,  a  considerable  number  of  students 
in  our  high  schools  who  have  extremely  limited  ability. 
Whether  these  can  be  assimilated  into  unselected  classes 
without  great  loss  to  others  and  without  great  unhappiness 
to  themselves,  is  still  a  question.  Many  believe  that  a  care¬ 
fully  individualized  program  will  work  in  most  cases.  Some 
point  out  the  extremes  in  ability,  and  doubt  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  program.  Whatever  the  ultimate  solution— and 
the  writer  leans  toward  the  unselected  group  after  working 
with  these  for  many  years— the  answer  will  not  be  made 
by  a  fixed  number  of  divisions,  two  or  three  or  four.  The 
answer  must  come  from  thoughtful  and  thorough  study  of 
each  school  and  its  problems.  Often  students  who  read 
with  difficulty  do  so  because  of  foreign  language  back¬ 
ground.  These  children  demand  special  treatment,  ulti¬ 
mate  re-establishment  with  the  larger  group.  Until  only 
the  very  stupid  read  poorly,  there  must  be  constant  re¬ 
classification  as  difficulties  are  removed  and  interests  and 
competencies  changed.  Again  we  have  often  been  content 
with  a  reduction  of  teacher  inconvenience.  We  have  found 
that  a  rigid  program  cannot  suit  a  varied,  active  population. 
Setting  up  more  rigid  programs  is  only  a  pretense  at 
solution. 

PRINCIPLE  II:  The  Program  Must  Include  Guidance 

If  the  program  must  be  varied,  the  teacher  must  always 
think  in  terms  of  two  questions:  what  is  the  present  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  student,  and  what  are  his  possible  lines 
of  development?  The  field  of  reading  is  so  enormous  that 
mere  freedom  to  read  whatever  he  likes  is  to  baffle  all  but 
the  most  skilled  reader.  The  student  needs  help.  There 
are  many  possible  choices.  The  teacher  may  arbitrarily  give 
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all  a  small  list  of  required  books;  he  may  hand  out  a  long 
list,  a  booklet  from  some  library  or  assoeiation,  and  leave 
the  ehoiee  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  title  and  author;  he 
may  send  the  students  to  the  library,  where  they  may  find 
a  sympathetie  librarian  doing  most  of  the  English  teacher's 
work  or  where  they  may  hopelessly  scan  titles  and  choose 
the  well-worn  volumes;  or  the  teacher  may  honestly  work 
with  the  students  on  the  problem  of  selection. 

Guidance  is  the  gradual  building  up  within  the  student 
of  sufficient  understanding  to  enable  him  to  make  his  own 
decisions.  Giving  out  a  list  and  saying  that  the  class  must 
select  from  that  is  not  necessarily  preparing  for  finding 
books  after  the  school  years.  Our  country  is  full  of  people, 
graduates  of  our  high  schools,  who  do  not  know  how  to  se¬ 
lect  books,  and  who  pay  organizations  to  select  for  them. 
This  month  they  will  all  read  the  history  of  the  world; 
next  month,  about  a  woman  who  ran  away  from  a  nun¬ 
nery.  Whatever  is  sent  they  take  up  and  try  to  read;  they 
are  like  birds  in  a  nest,  opening  their  mouths  and  swallow¬ 
ing,  accepting  whatever  comes.  They  have,  most  of  them, 
read  through  their  English  courses  from  ''prescribed  lists." 

Guidance  Through  Class  Discussion 

In  class,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  place  for  discussion 
and  study  of  selection  and  for  experience  in  selecting. 
How  does  one  select  a  book?  What  are  our  aids?  Recom¬ 
mendations  of  friends,  teachers,  and  librarians  are  useful, 
as  are  the  suggestions  of  one's  family;  so  too  are  some 
lists,  especially  when  they  point  out  books  dealing  with 
particular  interests;  so  are  the  names  of  familiar  writers. 
But  the  youngster  should  soon  learn  that  he  and  his  friends 
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do  not  always  agree;  that  too  often  teaehers  and  librarians 
only  half  meet  his  desires;  that  lists  eontain  a  great  va¬ 
riety.  Familiar  authors,  unless  they  are  great  writers,  are 
often  soon  outgrown.  All  of  these  methods  need  airing. 
There  will  be  mention  of  the  influenee  of  titles.  But  titles 
ean  be  misleading:  boys  avoid  Janice  Meredith^  thinking 
it  a  girls’  book.  Card  eatalogues  have  some  merit,  but  will 
not  go  far  toward  pointing  out  good  fietion.  High  sehool 
students  should  learn  to  use  not  one,  but  all  of  these 
methods  and  more. 

At  first  the  teaeher  will  often  perform  the  duties  of 
reviewer.  Student  reeommendations  will  also  be  helpful. 
As  the  adoleseent  reaehes  the  tenth  or  eleventh  grade,  he  is 
old  enough  to  use  the  regular  review  magazines  for  newer 
publishings.  These,  he  will  find,  also  review  reprints  and 
refer  to  books  with  established  names. 

There  is  sometimes  need  to  furnish  the  elass  with  the 
names  of  great  writers,  the  Greeks  of  fame,  the  great  nov¬ 
elists  of  Europe,  outstanding  names  in  English  and  Amer- 
iean  literature.  Always  there  should  be,  in  the  elass,  time 
for  eonversation  whieh  brings  into  consciousness  of  the 
youngsters  the  names  of  authors  and  titles  of  books.  The 
teacher  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  mentioning  other 
books  which  the  one  in  hand  suggests.  Students  will  learn 
to  make  these  comparisons  too,  and  soon  the  class  itself 
will  become  a  microcosm  of  the  literate  world.  This  is  no 
imaginary  or  ideal  picture.  The  writer  has  seen  it  develop 
in  dozens  of  good  classrooms,  from  seventh  through  twelfth 
grades,  and  with  students  of  widely  varying  abilities.  There 
is  nothing  equal  to  good  book  talk  when  it  comes  to  teach¬ 
ing  the  art  of  book  selection. 
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Finally,  there  is  need  for  constant  experience  with  sam¬ 
pling.  Every  student  has  a  right  to  open  shelves  and  to 
time  for  dipping  into  a  book  sufficiently  far  to  tell  some¬ 
thing  about  its  scene,  difficulty,  style.  This  is  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  the  only  way  any  one  of  us  can  tell  about  a  book.  A 
ninth  grade  boy  should  be  sufficiently  accustomed  to  this 
sampling  to  tell  that  an  adventure  tale  is  too  childlike  to 
suit  him,  that  it  repeats  experiences  he  has  already  known, 
or  that  for  a  dozen  other  reasons  he  does  not  want  to  read 
it.  The  first  step  to  such  ability  may  be  taken  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  shelves. 

Using  the  Library 

Library  selection  should  not  be  left  to  chance.  Every 
class  needs  time  to  go  to  the  library  and  to  have  time  set 
aside  for  going  with  the  intent  to  select  books.  This  is  the 
teacher's  opportunity.  His  class  adjourns  to  the  library  to 
check  in  books,  perhaps,  and  to  make  selection.  Many  will 
immediately  busy  themselves  at  the  shelves,  others  will 
need  help.  They  will  even  need  direction  to  the  proper 
sections  where  adventure,  animal  stories,  or  biography  are 
arranged.  (A  high  school  library  is  often  best  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  interests  without  complete  subservience  to  the 
Dewey  Decimal  System.)  Here  the  teacher  may  point  out 
three  or  four  suitable  selections,  and  suggest  that  these  be 
taken  to  a  table  and  sampled.  'Tet  me  know  which  one 
you  choose."  The  selection  problem  is  at  its  simplest.  A 
little  later  the  same  student  may  go  alone,  this  time  with 
a  short  list  offered  by  the  teacher.  ''Show  these  to  the  li¬ 
brarian,  and  ask  her  to  let  you  choose  from  them."  A  later 
step  is  for  the  young  reader  himself  to  make  the  approach 
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to  the  librarian.  ^'Tell  her  that  you  are  interested  in  diving 
stories.''  (A  previous  talk  between  teacher  and  librarian 
may  have  paved  the  way.) 

Classroom  libraries,  changed  frequently,  are  a  boon  in 
teaching  selection.  Many  devices  help.  One  librarian  has 
the  practice,  when  new  books  are  being  catalogued  in  the 
fall,  of  taking  a  library  truck  from  English  room  to  English 
room,  telling  about  the  new  purchases.  Students  spend  an 
hour  examining  these  volumes,  and  are  eager  to  check  them 
out  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  hour  of  examination  pro¬ 
vides  librarian  and  teacher  with  an  appropriate  setting  for 
making  suggestions  about  selection. 

The  Individual  Conference 

Not  only  must  the  new  program  provide  for  group  guid¬ 
ance,  it  must  also  include  time  for  the  individual  confer¬ 
ence.  From  person-to-person  discussion  of  values,  the  read¬ 
ing  program  will  take  shape.  Time  for  such  conferences  is 
taken  from  various  sources:  from  time  usually  given  to  the 
teacher's  generalizing;  from  time  spent  trying  to  make  sense 
from  a  too-difficult  book;  from  wasted  discussion  about 
how  some  book  is  ''coming  out,"  when  the  easiest  way  to 
find  out  is  to  read;  from  time  used  for  testing  to  discover 
whether  students  have  read  what  the  teacher  knows  they 
have  not  examined;  from  almost  any  time  whose  use  has 
its  basis  in  detective  work  or  in  trying  to  urge  reluctant 
persons  to  read  what  they  have  decided  to  avoid.  Some  of 
the  time  for  conferences  will  come  from  the  teacher's  own 
leisure,  during  unassigned  periods  or  after  school.  Repay¬ 
ment  and  refreshment  will  have  to  be  found  in  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  seeing  young  minds  grow.  This  book  is  not  written 
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for  the  kind  of  teacher  who  leaves  the  building  at  the  first 
possible  moment  or  begrudges  any  hour  spent  in  enrich¬ 
ing  young  lives. 

It  is  evident  that  for  private  conferences  the  teacher  has 
to  do  much  hard  study  and  hard  thinking.  For  within  the 
selection  range  of  any  adolescent  are  books  which  lead  to 
many  valnes.  What  lines  of  activity  does  the  teacher  think 
primary?  What  steps  should  come  first?  How  can  existing 
experiences  be  used?  How  many  of  a  book's  values  will 
the  reader  understand?  Responsibility  is  not  to  be  avoided. 
Making  no  recommendation  carries  as  much  responsibility 
as  does  a  direct  suggestion.  We  may  not  tell  a  student  what 
to  think,  but  we  cannot  escape  some  share  in  his  selection 
of  what  he  thinks  about. 

What  does  the  boy  or  girl  know  about  his  own  drives? 
The  boy  may  say  he  is  interested  only  in  books  about  boys 
and  young  men,  the  girl  may  insist  she  cares  for  novels 
with  ''good  plots."  What  do  they  really  need  and  want? 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  boy  just  mentioned.  The  teacher 
has  at  hand  a  dozen  books,  all  novels  with  youthful  char¬ 
acters,  all  reasonably  well-written,  all  worth  the  reading. 
Which  should  be  suggested?  Within  that  list  are  books 
with  characters  complex  enough  to  shake  the  student's 
fixed  ideas  about  "good"  and  "bad"  people;  there  are  three 
or  four  built  around  European  youth;  two,  let  us  say,  deal 
with  questions  of  religion;  one  takes  the  reader  into  cen¬ 
turies  past;  another  introduces  a  social  group  quite  apart 
from  any  the  young  reader  has  met.“  To  make  suggestions 

2  Think  of  making  selection  for  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  from  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Winesburg,  Ohio  (Anderson);  The  Half-Back  (Barbour);  The  Wind 
and  the  Rain  (Burke);  Sorrell  and  Son  (Deeping);  David  Copperfield 
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some  knowledge  is  needed  of  the  boy's  physical  maturity, 
social  experiences,  prejudices,  temperament,  school  activi¬ 
ties,  time  for  quiet  reading,  sensitivity,  and  general  reading 
rate  and  comprehension.  The  list  in  the  footnote  of  books 
meeting  the  student's  own  criterion  illustrates  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  What  will  occur  when  the  supersensitive  lad  reads 
The  Turn  of  the  Screw?  What  is  done  when  a  girl  is  in¬ 
troduced  to  such  a  book  as  Kristin  Lavransdatter^  The  Bent 
Twigy  Giants  in  the  Earth,  As  the  Earth  Turns?  Here  are 
women  with  whom  she  will  identify  herself.  We  are  not 
recommending  just  ''another  book." 

The  foregoing  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  purpose  of 
teaching  literature  is  to  instill  some  pre-conceived  ideas 
about  either  individuals  or  society;  but  if  the  teacher  be¬ 
lieves  that  literature  is  a  means  for  breaking  down  mis¬ 
understanding  and  confusion  about  life  values,  a  means  for 
understanding  what  life  is  about,  he  will  be  alert  to  note 
those  avenues  of  understanding  which  are  constructive  and 
those  potential  lines  which  are  blocked,  and  will  judge  rela¬ 
tive  needs.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  boy  who  says  he  reads 
"only  modern  books."  He  hates  "all  that  old  stuff."  And 
yet  the  teacher  of  literature  knows  that  one  great  value  of 
language  and  of  literature  lies  in  its  ability  to  give  to  a  man 
some  sense  of  the  continuity  of  life,  some  feeling  that  he 
belongs  to  an  ageless  stream  of  thought.  This  is  something 
much  greater  than  reading  classics  because  they  are  classics. 

(Dickens);  The  Charwoman’s  Shadow  (Dunsany);  The  Turn  of  the  Screw 
(James);  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man  (Joyce);  Captains  Coura¬ 
geous  (Kipling);  Jim  Davis  (Masefield);  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  (Mulock); 
The  Captain’s  Daughter  (Pushkin);  Huckleberry  Finn  (Twain);  Ben  Hur 
(Wallace);  Look  Homeward,  Angel  (Wolfe). 
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The  Need  for  Reading  Records 

Reading  guidance  requires  reading  records.  The  classroom 
should  be  equipped  with  files  sufficient  to  keep  a  contin¬ 
uous  record  of  what  the  student  reads.  If  there  is  to  be 
intelligent  guidance,  the  English  teacher  should  know  what 
the  student  is  reading  in  history,  foreign  languages,  or  other 
subjects.  Frequently  there  is  co-operation  between  teach¬ 
ers  of  all  areas,  so  that  someone  can  do  a  sensible  job  of 
helping  the  young  reader  balance  his  program.  If,  in  some 
central  place,  preferably  the  English  office,  he  has  a  form 
for  reporting  what  he  is  doing,  he  will  come  to  see  himself, 
not  as  a  person  who  is  taking  this  or  that,  but  as  a  person 
who  is  becoming  educated  through  reading. 

What  About  Book  Reports? 

Some  English  teachers  have  concocted  a  product  known 
generally  as  the  'Took  report.''  As  soon  as  a  student  reads 
a  book,  he  is  supposed  to  profit  from  writing  something 
about  it.  This  unnatural  behavior  has  come  to  be  all  but 
universal  in  our  country.  What  ends  are  served?  If  the  aim 
is  to  do  a  little  detective  work  about  the  student's  honesty, 
that  work  is  easily  sidestepped.  Any  clever  student  can,  if 
he  so  desires,  find  enough  on  the  jacket  of  a  book,  or  in 
some  comment  published,  to  make  the  basis  for  a  '‘review." 
Asking  anyone  to  retell  the  story  of  a  book  in  a  few  pages 
is  to  ask  him  to  reduce  something  important  to  insignifi¬ 
cance.  Supposing  that  a  high  school  student  can  discuss 
the  style  of  a  writer  is  to  suppose  that  style  is  a  simple 
matter,  good  or  poor,  and  that  the  veriest  novice  can  do 
what  critics  fail  in  doing.  We  can  undo  the  best  teaching 
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of  writing  by  asking  for  these  superfieial,  purposeless  ‘‘book 
reviews/'  Moreover,  we  ean  make  reading  distasteful .  and 
something  to  be  dreaded.  The  natural  thing  to  do  after 
reading  a  book  is  to  talk  about  it.  “Character  sketches" 
based  on  reading  are  too  artificial  to  be  discussed. 

It  should  be  simple  to  provide  a  little  class  time  during 
which  students  record  the  names,  authors,  and  a  few  simple 
facts  about  each  book  read.^  The  writer  has  found  it  most 
helpful  to  ask  for  date  of  writing,  date  of  setting,  national¬ 
ity  of  author,  and  place  of  setting.  These  apparently  ele¬ 
mentary  questions,  easily  recorded,  give  a  basis  for  many 
comparisons.  They  are  also  less  simple  than  they  seem, 
and  often  point  up  superficial  reading.  Periodically  the 
teacher  can  turn  to  these  records,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
discover  more  that  is  important  than  from  any  book  re¬ 
ports.  Nor  need  every  book  be  discussed.  Often  one  ques¬ 
tion— “Were  you  satisfied  with  the  outcome?"— will  un¬ 
earth  all  that  needs  to  be  discovered. 

Conferences  based  on  books  are  much  more  than  at¬ 
tempts  to  discover  how  well  the  student  has  read.  They 
are  the  means  by  which  the  teacher  demonstrates  through 
his  own  comments  and  his  questions  that  life  and  books  are 
related,  and  that  the  aim  of  reading  is  to  add  to  the  read¬ 
er's  experience.  “Where  did  this  book  touch  you?"  “What 
seemed  to  you  like  what  you  have  known?"  “What  parts 
did  you  question?"  “Which  chapters,  if  any,  irritated, 
moved,  or  left  you  dissatisfied?"  Early  in  life  the  reader 
should  learn  that  he  is  having  experiences  himself  if  he  is 
reading.  We  have  had  too  much  talk  about  how  well  the 


3  See  pp.  328-31  for  sample  form. 
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writer  did^  and  not  enough  about  what  happened  to  the 
reader.  The  teacher  who  discards  the  written  book  report 
and  talks  about  reader  experience  will  be  putting  life  into 
a  course. 

A  simple  variation  is  to  ask  the  reader  merely  to  indi¬ 
cate  on  a  card  a  half  dozen  points  which  touched  him 
most— the  favorite  chapter,  the  particular  scene,  the  minor 
event.  Notes  as  to  these  places  may  far  exceed  in  value 
the  formal  report.  Whatever  is  done,  it  should  not  be  a 
piece  of  writing  according  to  a  pre-determined  outline,  im¬ 
plying  that  a  book  is  a  book,  and  that  no  matter  what  you 
read,  you  react  in  the  same  old  way,  writing  in  the  same 
old  pattern.  Reading  can  be  alive. 

PRINCIPLE  III:  The  Program  Must  Allow  for  Pupil 

Initiative 

If  our  aim  includes  developing  people  who  will  use  read¬ 
ing  intelligently  in  their  daily  lives,  this  process  cannot  be 
delayed  until  they  have  finished  high  school  or  college. 
The  student,  whether  in  the  seventh  grade  or  university, 
should  know  he  is  carrying  some  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  direction  his  reading  takes.  Increasingly,  he  should  un¬ 
derstand  himself  as  a  reader.  This  understanding  may  be 
on  a  very  high  level.  An  adult  may  concern  himself  with 
the  interplay  of  thought  between  himself  and  a  writer,  or 
may  find  satisfaction  in  discussing  the  role  of  literature  in 
society.  The  young  reader  may  merely  know  that  he  is  find¬ 
ing  out  about  how  people  live  in  other  countries  (what  they 
wear,  what  they  do,  how  they  get  along  in  families),  or 
that  he  is  discovering  what  one  finds  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  or  at  the  top  of  a  mountain.  He  may  recognize  only 
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that  books  tell  of  both  cabbages  and  kings,  and  may  plan 
his  reading  in  terms  of  variety  alone.  He  may  recognize 
that  he  does  not  like  to  read  about  certain  scenes,  and  may 
be  interested  in  discovering  why.  These  are  simple  steps. 
One  group  of  twelve-year-olds  found  that  some  of  them 
had  never  read  books  about  people  in  foreign  countries, 
others  had  limited  themselves  to  the  present  century,  some 
few  read  only  crime  or  mystery  stories.  Deciding,  as  most 
children  will  when  the  case  is  clear,  to  extend  their  range, 
they  took  a  first  important  step.  Boys  who  had  read  only 
westerns  decided  to  try  sea  stories.  In  a  more  advanced 
group,  one  boy  read  six  Greek  tragedies.  A  less  gifted  stu¬ 
dent  studied  Charlotte  Bronte.  Another,  less  competent, 
exhausted  the  tales  of  Will  James  and  did  a  creditable 
report  on  the  scenes  made  vivid  in  his  books.  These  stu¬ 
dents  were  consciously  determining  not  only  their  imme¬ 
diate  course  of  study,  but  the  quality  of  their  own  work. 

The  Teacher  s  Role 

As  was  said  before,  helping  students  to  take  an  over¬ 
view  of  their  reading  and  to  make  out  programs  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  difficult  task  of  the  teacher  of  literature. 
Before  he  can  undertake  this  leadership  he  must  have 
thought  deeply  about  what  he  knows  about  reading,  about 
the  role  it  bears  in  American  society,  about  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  radio,  television,  and  motion  picture  experi¬ 
ences  of  his  students,  and  about  the  demands  on  reading 
time  made  by  all  the  areas  in  the  secondary  school.  He 
must  keep  in  mind  the  maturity  of  his  pupils,  and  be  care¬ 
ful  that  plans  are  within  their  grasp.  Finally,  he  should 
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himself  be  a  reader  who  has  read  widely,  a  person  who 
directs  his  own  reading  intelligently. 

At  this  point  someone  may  be  asking  whether  this  means 
that  reading  for  pleasure,  for  escape,  for  emotional  uplift  is 
to  be  omitted.  By  no  means.  These  purposes  are  always 
to  be  considered,  and  should  have  their  places  in  classroom 
discussion.  Reading  for  pleasure  need  not,  however,  be 
foolish  reading,  pointless,  trivial.  Reading  for  relief  or  es¬ 
cape  is  important  to  many  of  us.  Contemplating  the  con¬ 
fusions  and  frustrations  of  a  world  society  or  of  the  atomic 
age  may  often  prove  exhausting  mentally  and  spiritually. 
There  is  need  to  escape  to  a  simpler  world,  or  a  happier 
one.  Again  the  discussion  would  vary  with  the  age  and 
maturity  of  the  students.  Seventh-graders  may  merely  rec¬ 
ognize  that  it  is  fun  to  live  in  a  world  where  men  hunt 
and  fight  with  bows  and  arrows;  or  where  castles  take  the 
place  of  cities;  or  where  costumes  are  gorgeous  and  horses 
gaily  bedecked.  Even  at  this  age  too  much  of  any  one 
diet  may  prove  unwholesome,  and  there  is  good  in  recog¬ 
nizing  the  danger.  High  school  seniors  may  discuss  their 
conscious  needs  for  escape  and  means  for  securing  it.  The 
teacher  will  point  out  that  escape  devices  become  danger¬ 
ous  when  they  substitute  for  action.  He  will  also  help  stu¬ 
dents  see  that  one  need  not  read  trash  or  childish  books 
in  order  to  achieve  escape.  Too  frequently  shoddy  reading 
has  been  excused,  even  by  adults,  on  the  ground  that  they 
need  escape.  It  should  be  remembered  that  one  finds  most 
complete  release  from  real  concerns  when  involved  in  ac¬ 
tivity  which  absorbs  his  thinking.  This  can  scarcely  happen 
in  a  healthy  way  unless  the  substitute  activity  is  on  an 
intelligent  level. 
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Limitations  of  the  Fixed  Course  of  Study 

In  many  schools  the  fixed  course  of  study  precludes  any 
but  the  most  elementary  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  The  textbook  anthology  ineludes  the  great  part  of 
what  he  will  study  in  elass,  and  a  printed  or  mimeographed 
list  eovers  what  he  may  read  for  credit.  He  is  not  given  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  bad  ehoices  and  judge  that  they  are  bad 
(or  deeide  that  they  are  better  than  the  teaeher  thinks). 
He  is  given  something  to  do  with  the  hope  that,  having 
passively  done  this,  he  will  aetively  make  the  after-gradua¬ 
tion  ehoice  for  himself.  Evidence  is  strong  that  he  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  will,  if  he  reads  at  all,  read  the 
book  whieh  heads  the  best-seller  list  or  whieh  is  sent  to  him 
by  a  book  club.  That  his  knowledge  of  any  but  eurrent 
literature  will  grow  is  unlikely;  and  that  his  ehoice  of  the 
current  will  be  earefully  made  is  also  doubtful.  Child 
speeialists  warn  parents  about  eontinuing  to  hold  the  hand 
of  the  ehild  who  is  erossing  a  street;  they  deplore  the 
youngster's  fear  to  walk  alone,  and  point  out  the  value  in 
teaehing  him  to  notiee  lights,  look  for  traffie,  and  make  a 
decision.  Too  long  we  have  held  the  hands  of  our  English 
students,  have  told  them  the  eolor  of  the  light,  and  have 
even  held  them  baek  when  they  eould  see  for  themselves 
that  it  was  time  to  go  ahead. 

The  Need  for  Responsible  Selection 

Wanting  to  read  a  book  or  to  investigate  a  theme  is  not, 
however,  a  guarantee  that  the  student  can  proceed  sue- 
eessfully.  Desire  is  not  enough.  A  ninth  grade  elass  read¬ 
ing  about  the  Greeks  deeided  that  it  would  be  profitable 
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to  read  the  plays  the  Greeks  enjoyed.  They  discovered  to 
their  regret  that  the  plays  were  not  written  for  ninth  grade 
audiences,  that  they  were  not  understandable  by  persons 
who  had  never  seen  or  read  a  stage  play;  in  short,  that 
this  class  was  not  able  to  read  Greek  plays.  High  school 
seniors,  bent  on  a  unit  on  current  fiction,  found  that  they 
did  not  know  how  to  discover  the  names  of  current  books, 
nor  to  judge  which  would  be  profitable  to  purchase  and 
read.  They  required  first  some  study  of  reviews,  some 
knowledge  of  critics,  added  experience  in  rapid  examina¬ 
tion.  The  role  of  the  teacher  in  such  a  situation  is  to  point 
out  steps,  to  lead  in  investigation,  perhaps  sometimes  to 
discourage  or  postpone  or  limit  an  undertaking.  Gradually 
students  gain  control  of  materials  and  methods  for  them¬ 
selves.  All  this  is  a  part  of  reading.  Responsible  selection 
is  a  factor  in  becoming  a  good  reader. 

PRINCIPLE  iv:  The  Program  Must  Be  in  Terms  of  Life 

We  repeat  many  times  that  literature  must  be  revealed 
as  life;  that  it  must  be  related  to  everyday  understandings; 
that  it  is  an  adventure  in  thinking;  that  it  must  be  sin¬ 
cere;  and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  Two  thirds  of  our  antholo¬ 
gies  have  titles  which  suggest  in  some  way  these  pious 
thoughts.  It  should  be  evident,  however,  that  if  the  young 
person  really  finds  that  literature  talks  to  him  honestly  and 
understanding^  about  life  and  is  an  exciting  and  valuable 
adventure,  if  he  is  stimulated  to  real  thought,  the  life  which 
is  being  revealed  or  affected  or  stimulated  is  the  life  of 
this  adolescent.  Because  of  this  very  value,  the  subjects  read 
and  the  ideas  presented  must  be  those  which  are  most 
meaningful  to  young  persons.  Otherwise  they  will  find  lit- 
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erature  something  which  deals  with  the  periphera  of  life, 
which  is  less  adventuresome  than  their  other  experiences, 
something  about  which  they  think  only  when  real  interests 
are  exhausted. 

Teaching  in  Terms  of  the  Future 

We  should  associate  with  the  above  the  fact  that  the 
satisfaction  which  results  from  reading  is  in  large  measure 
what  determines  its  continuance;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  unless  reading  does  continue,  it  will  be  of  little  real 
importance.  The  answers  of  youth  are  not  sufficient  for 
later  life,  and  the  problems  of  sixteen  are  not  those  of 
forty.  The  urge  to  include  in  a  high  school  course  those 
books  which  will  have  meaning  later  implies  that  there 
will  be  no  later  exploration  and  reading,  as  well  as  that 
there  is  not  a  wealth  of  important  literature  dealing  with 
interests  acute  and  important  at  sixteen.  Teaching  should 
anticipate  that  reading  will  be  a  lifelong  activity,  and 
that  after-school  life  will  extend  and  expand  and  mature 
the  reading  level.  Literature  will  not  then  be  ‘‘something 
I  had'"  but  “something  I  found  and  continued  to  follow.'' 
Every  day's  teaching  should  be  in  terms  of  the  future  as 
well  as  of  the  present  in  this  sense.  “This  winter  I  have  read 
all  the  great  Greek  plays.  It  was  a  great  experience,"  said 
a  young  man  to  his  former  high  school  teacher.  “You  re¬ 
member  I  was  interested  even  when  I  was  in  high  school." 
That  kind  of  stimulation  is  wholesome,  natural.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  kind  of  experience  which  often  makes  for  richer 
reading  during  a  vacation  than  during  the  school  year,  for 
deeper  study  after  than  before  graduation. 

Unfortunately  it  is  difficult  for  some  adolescents  to  re- 
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late  what  they  read  to  anything  in  their  real  or  firsthand 
experience.  Early  in  the  grades  some  children  seem  to 
lose  all  expectation  that  reading  will  have  meaning,  and 
consequently  go  on  naming  words  or  phrases  or  even  sen¬ 
tences  without  sensing  that  these  symbols  should  or  could 
become  almost  as  vivid  as  sensory  experience.  There  may 
be  several  reasons  for  this  inadequacy.  One  may  be  simply 
that  they  were  taught  to  say  words  instead  of  to  read;  that 
emphasis  was  on  phonetics,  on  individual  words,  or  on 
reading  over  and  over  what  they  had  heard  from  others  in 
the  class  till  the  words  had  been  memorized;  or  that  text¬ 
books  scientifically  designed  to  meet  word-count  standards 
were  extremely  weak  in  ideas.  Other  reasons  may  be  found 
in  the  particular  piece  chosen  for  reading. 

It  may  be  that  the  story,  essay,  or  play  may  actually  deal 
with  events,  places,  and  things  remote  from  anything  the 
reader  has  seen.  The  country  student  will  have  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  the  story  about  plant  and  animal  growth,  the 
novel  with  the  rural  scene;  the  same  materials  may  mean 
little  to  the  city  reader.  Our  aim  is,  of  course,  to  expand 
experience  through  books;  but  if  the  transition  from  the 
limited  firsthand  to  an  unrelated  vicarious  experience  is 
too  sudden,  bewilderment  or  antagonism  may  result.  A 
class  of  New  York  City  children,  for  example,  rejected  The 
Yearling  as  dull  and  meaningless.  The  lack  of  anything 
familiar  merely  discouraged  them.  In  contrast,  a  class  of 
comparable  ability  and  age  from  a  rural  district  found  the 
novel  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  understandable.  The  lat¬ 
ter  group  had  had  enough  experience  with  the  soil  and 
growing  things  to  accept  the  Florida  scene. 
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Begin  at  the  Beginning 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  im¬ 
portant  books,  it  is  necessary  to  present  easy  or  even  rela¬ 
tively  trivial  matter,  related  to  the  student's  understanding 
and  essential  to  building  up  familiarity  with  a  new  environ¬ 
ment.  Such  reading  should  not  be  discouraged  or  scorned 
because  it  is  not  ''literary."  The  experiences  which  made 
readers  of  an  earlier  period  understand  much  in  Gray's 
"Elegy"  were  not  literary;  they  were  merely  the  inevitable 
familiarity  with  a  rural  scene,  inevitable  to  persons  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  country.  Even  today  country  ado¬ 
lescents  find  more  that  is  familiar  in  Silas  Marner  than 
do  those  reared  in  the  industrial  sections  of  South  Chicago. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  build  or  rebuild  the  belief  that 
words  can  give  us  really  vivid  experiences.  A  group  of  in¬ 
different  readers  who  were  used  to  naming  words  but  who 
expected  little  or  nothing  from  reading  were  fascinated  by 
the  simple  stories  of  Enos  Mills,  accounts  of  wild  life  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  True,  the  stories  have  small  literary 
merit,  but  they  provided  for  these  readers  the  first  under¬ 
standing  that  words  could  make  them  shiver,  feel  heat  on 
flesh,  or  see  clear-cut  pictures.  They  smelled  the  frying 
bacon,  shuddered  at  the  hot  poker  pushed  against  the  paw 
of  the  mother  bear,  sighted  the  black  pony's  little  head 
against  the  snow.  An  older  boy  who  had  not  enjoyed  a 
story  since  his  third  grade  was  delighted  by  a  book  of 
cowboy  tales,  very  simply  told.  Some  teachers  have  even 
begun  by  using  comic  strip  stories,  or  popular  magazines. 
Whatever  the  means,  the  first  step  must  include  reacting 
to  the  words.  If  elementary  school  teachers  understood  this 
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more  fully,  we  would  probably  have  fewer  reading  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  upper  grades.  There  is  certainly  a  long  way 
from  enjoyment  of  simple  sensory  images  to  the  more  ma¬ 
ture  recognition  of  emotional  problems  in  a  novel,  but 
common  to  both  is  the  expectation  of  meaning,  and  com¬ 
mon  also  to  both  is  participation  in  the  material  world  in 
which  the  characters  appear. 

The  Teaching  of  Controversial  Books 

Today  there  is  discussion  about  teaching  certain  books 
which  are  unkind  in  their  presentation  of  members  of 
minority  groups.  Some  would  omit  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  from  the  curriculum  because  the  treatment  of 
Shylock  approaches  the  unpleasant  quality  of  a  stereotype, 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  some.  (It  is  beside  the  point  here 
to  indicate  that  Shylock  is  a  real  person,  that  he  loves  his 
dead  wife,  that  he  lashes  out  at  the  daughter  he  adores, 
that  he  hates  vigorously;  objectors  see  only  his  greed, 
craftiness,  desire  for  vengeance.)  Let  us  waive  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  moment  as  to  whether  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  is  highly  important  to  American  education,  or  as 
to  whether  it  is  appropriate  for  study  by  adolescents,  and 
examine  the  larger  matter  of  the  relation  of  literature, 
taught  or  recommended,  to  our  national  problems  of  preju¬ 
dice  and  hatred. 

It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  we  could  find  any  well- 
written  books  which  would  or  should  furnish  ''good'' 
stereotypes  for  any  group  of  persons.  A  woman,  sensitive 
to  many  occasions  when  she  is  discriminated  against  be¬ 
cause  of  sex,  might  refuse  to  read  the  novels  of  Charles 
Dickens  because  he  fails  to  present  any  women  (with  the 
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dubious  exceptions  of  Madame  Defarge  and  one  or  two 
others)  who  really  do  much  thinking.  Dora,  Agnes,  Little 
Dorrit,  Lucy,  and  a  host  of  others  are  little  more  than  dolls, 
placid,  helpless,  rather  stupid.  Should  we  therefore  discard 
Dickens?  Should  we  not  rather,  in  discussing  his  books, 
be  critical  of  his  descriptions  and  characterizations  of 
women,  looking  for  the  reasons  for  his  attitude? 

In  rejecting  a  book  because  of  unfair  characterization, 
do  we  assume  that  we  are  either  to  accept  it  as  perfect, 
right,  unassailable,  or  else  as  unworthy  of  our  use?  Would 
it  not  be  more  intelligent  to  discuss  in  class  the  prejudice 
suggested  when  Ivanhoe  fails  even  to  consider  marriage 
with  the  Rebecca  whom  he  apparently  finds  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  Rowena?  Is  that  situation  true  of  the  England 
of  Richard?  Was  Scott,  perhaps,  prejudiced?  Would  a 
modern  hero  have  a  different  problem?  These  questions 
need  to  come  out  into  the  open.  It  is  not  meeting  them 
to  hide  Ivanhoe  and  to  hunt  for  a  book  which  has  no  hand¬ 
some  and  lovable  Jewess  complicating  the  smoothness  of 
events. 

This  is  not  to  argue  against  caution  in  terms  of  growth. 
Children  are  impressionable  and  the  younger  ones  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  capable  of  much  critical  discussion.  There  is  a 
point  in  giving  them  honest  portraits  through  fiction.  The 
question  of  what  is  suitable  for  the  older  student  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  deep  and  far-reaching  one. 

The  study  of  literature  should  be  aimed  at  understand¬ 
ing  rather  than  at  unquestioned  acceptance  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  others.  Many  students  take  for  granted  that  all 
books  taught  or  recommended  in  school,  particularly  those 
which  are  difficult,  are  '‘classics'';  and  that  a  "classic"  is 
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a  great  book,  perfectly  conceived.  The  question  they  hear 
far  too  often  is,  ‘‘Why  is  this  a  great  book?”  They  should 
be  asked  to  consider  why  this  book  has  stood  despite  weak¬ 
nesses,  if  they  are  asked  to  make  any  over-all  evaluation. 
Judgment  comes  through  successive  experiences  in  exam¬ 
ining,  comparing,  understanding,  rejecting,  accepting.  We 
will  never  prevent  prejudice  by  removing  all  statements  of 
prejudice  from  our  classrooms.  Persons  who  have  met  only 
their  own  race  are  not  immune  to  race  prejudice;  those 
who  know  only  one  religion  are  often  least  likely  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  persecution.  Tolerance  and  understanding  are 
tough-fibered  traits,  grown  strong  through  struggle  with  the 
winds  of  prejudice,  unfairness,  and  ignorance.  Until  we 
understand  this  we  will  have  continued  censorship,  a  cen¬ 
sorship  which  shifts  with  changing  social  opinion.  Always 
there  will  be  the  discarding  of  books  which  do  not  promote 
“our”  point  of  view  and  a  search  for  the  popular  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  only  answer  is  to  teach  thinking  about  what¬ 
ever  is  read,  classic  or  trash. 

The  Problem  of  Literary  Form 

During  the  high  school  years,  students  will  meet  the 
problem  of  form.  The  stories  read  during  elementary  and 
intermediate  grades  follow  for  the  most  part  the  order  of 
happenings,  and  end  when  some  simple  problem  or  plot 
has  been  worked  out.  The  child  needs  to  know  little  about 
the  form  of  the  story,  since  it  seems  to  him  to  follow  the 
natural  and  only  pattern,  one  which  he  uses  in  the  childish 
narratives  he  tells  or  writes.  The  poetry,  too,  read  by  the 
grammar  school  child  is  usually  fairly  regular  in  rhythm, 
with  simple  stanza  arrangements,  and  the  metaphor  is 
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rather  obvious.  As  a  rule,  the  meaning  of  ehildren's  verse 
is  not  far  from  the  literal,  or  at  least  the  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  gives  enough  satisfaction  to  maintain  interest.  The 
younger  child’s  plays  are  so  close  to  narrative  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  dramatizes  his  stories  and  feels  that  he  has  made 
a  play. 

Somewhere  in  the  early  teens  the  young  reader  is  likely 
to  meet  much  more  complex  forms,  however.  The  simple 
narrative  changes  to  a  more  complicated  affair,  where  the 
characters  are  used  by  the  writer  to  present  his  feeling 
about  some  phase  of  life.  Frequently  the  young  reader  is 
aware  that  there  are  overtones,  meanings  which  he  is  miss¬ 
ing.  He  reports  that  he  did  not  ''get  much  out  of”  the 
novel,  or  that  he  fails  to  see  that  anything  important  hap¬ 
pened. 

The  adolescent’s  reading  problem  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  most  skilled  writers  make  rather  sharp  distinction 
between  works  written  for  juveniles  and  those  written  for 
adults,  and  write  little  or  nothing  for  those  in  between. 
The  better  written  adult  literature  uses  adult  forms— novel, 
drama,  poetry,  essay— to  represent  the  author’s  ideas.  One 
reads  these  with  expectations  based  on  the  type,  and  un¬ 
derstanding  is  enriched  by  some  recognition  of  the  form 
itself.  Drama,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  assumes  that  the 
reader  understands  something  about  the  form,  an  under¬ 
standing  which  the  adolescent  may  lack.  The  student  who 
has  attended  stage  plays  from  early  childhood  has  probably 
unconsciously  accepted,  and  at  least  in  part  come  to  un¬ 
derstand,  the  make-up  of  a  play.  But  for  one  who  has 
learned  about  plays  from  the  moving  picture,  radio,  or  tele¬ 
vision,  the  written  play  has  obstacles. 
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Even  this  brief  discussion  should  indicate  that  a  certain 
amount  of  difhculty  adheres  in  the  forms  of  adult  litera¬ 
ture  and  that  at  the  adolescent  age,  where  a  relatively  large 
step  must  be  made  from  juvenile  to  adult  literature,  some 
help  is  needed.  Young  readers  are  recognizing  this  when 
they  say  ''We  don't  like  essays;  they  are  hard,"  or  "We 
can't  read  plays  and  poetry."  Types  must  therefore  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  up  the  school  program,  and  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  volume  they  will  be  discussed  briefly  in 
terms  of  school  problems. 

Summary  on  Reading 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  in  making  up  the 
program  of  reading  in  the  secondary  school,  the  staff  must 
consider  certain  general  principles:  (1)  the  program  must 
offer  variety,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  many  levels  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  differences  of  interests  and  backgrounds 
of  the  students;  (2)  the  program  must  provide  for  classroom 
and  individual  guidance  of  reading;  (3)  the  program  must 
allow  for  pupil  initiative  in  planning  group  and  individual 
reading;  (4)  the  program  must  be  in  terms  of  the  life  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  student,  experiences  which  include  their 
personal  lives  and  their  relation  as  young  persons  to  the 
unknown  world  of  adult  literature. 
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Like  some  long  caravan  bearing  merchandise^  the 
tales  of  a  writer  wind  through  the  desert  of  indif¬ 
ference  towards  the  oasis  of  public  favor. 

CARAVAN,  John  Galsworthy 


THE  NOVEL 

THE  NOVEL  is  that  form  of  adult  literature  for  which 
the  high  school  class  usually  has  most  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion.  All  will  be  familiar  with  the  long  narrative,  either 
through  reading  or  through  the  motion  picture.  Most  of 
the  class  will  have  voluntarily  read  books  of  adventure, 
mystery,  or  character.  Many  will  have  a  liking  for  short 
stories.  Practically  all  will  have  begun  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  young  men  and  women. 

The  Student's  Background 

Before  beginning  to  teach  any  novel,  however,  much 
preliminary  exploration  is  necessary.  This  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  study  of  the  setting,  or  of  historical  background 
for  the  novel,  but  rather  to  an  exploration  of  the  youngsters 
themselves. 

First  it  is  important  to  know  the  general  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity  of  each  individual.  A  girl  who  has  reached  puberty 
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is  most  likely  to  be  interested  in  stories  dealing  with  ro¬ 
mantic  love  and  to  focus  on  this  element  in  anything  read. 
In  the  same  class  are  likely  to  be  boys  who  are  still  pre- 
pubescent.  The  teacher  should  recall  that  during  the  junior 
high  school  years  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
maturity  of  boys  and  of  girls.  If  we  may  judge  from  present 
studies,  the  girls  are  approximately  two  years  in  advance 
of  the  boys.  Moreover,  the  girls  openly  admit  interest  in 
boys  and  men,  while,  until  the  end  of  the  ninth  grade  at 
least,  most  boys  screen  their  interest  in  girls  by  an  air  of 
indifference  or  even  antagonism  and  enter  into  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  sex  love  with  great  reluctance.  Girls  are  there¬ 
fore  more  willing  to  read  the  romantic  novel,  and  boys 
more  likely  to  show  an  interest  in  adventure  tales,  includ¬ 
ing  those  dealing  with  war,  aviation.  Western  or  primitive 
life,  and  sports. 

A  second  point  for  diagnosis  is,  of  course,  the  reading 
experiences  of  the  class,  discovery  of  the  favorite  books 
already  read.  Many  will  prefer  the  juvenile  series,  with  al¬ 
most  no  plot  and  a  constant  procession  of  familiar  char¬ 
acters.  For  these,  introduction  to  the  involved  plot  and  the 
unusual  or  distant  characters  may  prove  difficult.  The 
teacher  will  scan  the  lists  of  favorite  books  carefully  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  length  of  the  preferred  volumes.  Some  readers 
go  slowly.  For  these  the  long  book  defers  the  solution  too 
much.  Who  would  care  to  read  an  exciting  tale  if  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  three  weeks  before  he  discovered  what 
happened  to  the  hero?  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
many  youngsters  like  the  book  which  is  merely  a  series  of 
episodes  strung  together  around  one  character.  Most  of 
Zane  Grey's  books  followed  this  formula.  Sabatini  has  used 
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it  also.  Remember  that,  in  eontrast,  one  of  the  eharacter- 
isties  of  the  well-written  novel  is  usually  that  it  is  a  unit 
and  that  the  questions  of  the  first  ehapter  run  throughout 
the  book. 

Preliminary  Reading 

If  in  the  elass  are  members  who  have  never  read  a  long 
story  or  novel,  it  may  be  well  to  defer  the  study  of  any 
one  book  until  these  students  have  become  stronger  readers. 
Let  them  begin  with  such  a  book  as  a  Terhune  dog  story, 
which  is  largely  episodes  but  has  a  central  (dog)  character. 
Move  into  the  more  complicated  narrative  such  as  one  of 
Zane  Grey's,  and  then  to  a  short  but  compact  one  which 
will  fall  into  the  unit  pattern.  There  is  no  hurry  about  class 
reading  of  a  common  book.  Actually  the  developmental 
differences  among  junior  high  school  students  are  so  great 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  often  profit  from  such  a 
study  at  all.  Certainly  if  only  one  book  is  chosen,  it  should 
be  carefully  selected,  and  it  should  not  be  too  long.  There 
are  many  aspects  of  novel  reading  which  the  class  may  be 
developing. 

Identifying  Time  and  Place 

First,  it  is  important  that  the  young  reader  should  know 
how  to  find  the  time  and  place  of  a  story.  The  question 
may  be  approached  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades  in  one 
of  those  class  periods  when  the  teacher  is  leading  discus¬ 
sion  of  free  or  individual  reading  (the  most  profitable  kind 
at  this  level,  in  the  writer's  opinion).  Ask  where  the  stories 
read  take  place.  On  the  board  begin  to  note  the  locales: 
New  England,  the  Far  West,  England,  Australia,  or  Scan- 
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dinavia.  There  will  be  some  students  who  will  not  know 
how  to  tell  where  the  action  of  the  novel  occurs.  The  young 
teacher  may  be  surprised  to  discover  that  a  boy  who  re¬ 
ports  that  he  liked  a  given  book  has  no  idea  about  where 
the  events  took  place.  ''On  the  sea/’  he  may  afhrm,  but 
be  entirely  ignorant  as  to  what  sea:  Pacific,  Atlantic,  or 
Lake  Michigan.  Help  the  class  to  discover  how  early  in 
the  story  they  can  find  the  location  of  the  scene.  Let  them 
list  items  furnishing  hints.  Money  is  one  (shillings  for  Eng¬ 
lish;  pesos  for  Spain;  kopeks  for  Russia,  etc.).  Dress  is  some¬ 
times  helpful.  Names  of  towns  and  of  people  are  indicative. 
Often  the  author  states  the  place  clearly,  but  the  reader 
overlooks  the  fact.  In  discussing  names  point  out  that 
"Chang,”  "Jan,”  "Johann,”  "Jean,”  "Ivan,”  and  "John” 
are  variants  of  the  same  name.  Take  a  similar  turn  with 
"Peter,”  "Charles,”  "Mary,”  "Margaret,”  or  "Katherine.” 
Sometimes  a  side  issue  will  be  the  names  of  class  members, 
all  the  work  building  toward  a  feeling  of  ease  and  famili¬ 
arity  with  different  lands  and  times. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  time  of  the  setting. 
Costumes,  the  names  of  great  heroes,  important  and  well- 
known  events— all  add  to  the  identification  of  the  date. 
Discuss  dates  for  the  California  gold  rush;  the  Puritan  set¬ 
tlement;  the  English  medieval  age;  the  great  crusades;  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico.  Discover  the  books  set  in 
these  periods,  and  arrange  them  in  sequence. 

A  survey  of  the  times  and  places  familiar  to  an  entire 
class  through  books  often  helps  build  up  an  understanding 
of  the  role  of  setting.  Let  the  class  list,  in  addition  to  the 
places  they  have  visited,  the  historical  periods  they  have 
come  to  know,  beginning  with  the  very  earliest.  Then, 
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parallel  to  the  places  and  periods  associated  with  books, 
note  similar  places  and  periods  known  through  motion 
pictures  or  television.  If  the  teacher  feels  that  this  is  tak¬ 
ing  too  long,  let  him  remember  that  building  up  a  sense 
of  the  continuous  stream  of  human  life  is  one  of  the  great 
contributions  of  literature  and  that  he  is  merely  hastening 
what  might  otherwise  take  many  years.  Moreover,  he  is 
helping  the  student  to  put  together  the  bits  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  into  one  coherent  whole.  Such  a  survey  will  form  an 
excellent  background  for  future  reading,  as  new  scenes  and 
eras  are  introduced  into  the  continuum. 

The  Problem  of  Action 

Any  story  set  before  the  invention  of  the  automobile 
seems  long  ago  to  the  modern  child.  Events  which  would 
today  take  only  minutes  require  hours  or  even  days.  If, 
as  usually  happens,  many  in  the  class  are  attuned  to  rapid 
action,  if  they  expect  from  their  experience  with  radio  and 
television  that  a  whole  plot  can  be  unfolded,  developed, 
and  solved  within  the  hour,  they  will  find  the  novel  slow 
unless  the  teacher  helps  them  see  the  richness  of  it.  Prob¬ 
ably  direct  explanation  that  there  are  new  values  to  be  met 
is  required.  The  class  may  be  set  to  comparing  what  they 
know  as  a  result  of  reading  the  first  chapter  in  The  Year¬ 
ling  with  what  they  would  know  from  the  film  or  comic 
strip.  They  may  listen  to  a  radio  play  and  note  the  colors 
and  pictures  which  the  movie  could  give  in  addition.  They 
may  read  with  the  teacher  an  introductory  chapter,  talk 
about  what  it  suggests,  and  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
The  teacher  cannot  hope  that  all  will  prefer  the  written 
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tale;  he  is  obligated,  however,  to  explore  with  his  elass  the 
different  potentialities  of  the  various  media. 

The  Character  in  His  Setting 

It  is  difheult  to  know  where  the  problem  of  setting  ends. 
One  of  the  most  difheult  but  most  important  skills  of  the 
good  reader  is  the  ability  to  see  the  aetions  of  the  eharac- 
ters  from  the  standpoint  of  the  time  and  plaee  in  whieh 
they  oeeurred.  Sometimes  books  for  ehildren  negate  rather 
than  aid  in  this  adjustment.  They  say,  for  example,  that 
'They  did  not  do  what  we  do,''  or  "They  wear  strange 
clothing,"  or  "They  have  odd  little  customs,"  building  up 
the  point  of  view  of  our  superiority.  Thus  an  older  student, 
reading  from  the  Old  Testament,  spoke  repeatedly  about 
the  hero  of  one  story  as  "immoral."  It  developed  that  the 
reader  thought  the  man  "immoral"  because  he  had  several 
wives,  although  in  the  time  of  the  story  a  man  who  could 
afford  several  wives  and  who  refused  to  keep  them  was  the 
"immoral"  one  according  to  the  rules  of  his  culture. 

It  takes  skill  to  adjust  a  reader  or  class  to  the  scene  of 
a  novel.  Probably  young  readers  are  often  prevented  from 
making  this  adjustment  by  assignments  about  "the  char¬ 
acters"  and  by  premature  attempts  at  analysis  of  them.  A 
simple  device  for  getting  a  class  really  into  a  scene  is  to  set 
the  class  talking  about  what  one  character  thinks  of  an¬ 
other,  or  how  one  affects  the  other.  This  tends  to  force  the 
readers  to  accept,  temporarily  at  least,  the  fictional  scene. 
A  class  which  had  been  doing  a  superficial  study  of  Hamlet 
gained  insight  through  having  each  student  take  on  the 
role  of  one  character  in  the  play  and  reply  to  questions 
by  the  others  as  to  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  charac- 
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ter  he  was  assuming.  Such  devices  must,  of  course,  be  used 
with  caution  or  they  become  as  artificial  as  notebooks  or 
toy  sets.  It  goes  without  saying  that  students  should  not 
be  encouraged  to  classify  characters  by  such  overgeneral¬ 
izing  terms  as  ‘'strong''  or  “weak,"  terms  which  tend  to 
defeat  character  analysis. 

Examination  of  what  students  have  read  will  often  in¬ 
dicate  why  many  young  readers  look  for  overt  happenings 
only.  A  boy  in  an  eleventh  grade  class  chose  to  read  a  sim¬ 
ple  play  but  was  much  discouraged  by  his  reading.  He  re¬ 
lated  the  conversations  of  the  characters  fairly  well,  but 
still  insisted  that  he  could  not  find  out  what  happened. 
On  being  told  that  most  of  the  events  of  that  play  were 
in  the  minds  of  the  characters,  he  expressed  relief,  reread 
the  play,  and  understood  it.  He  was  not  stupid,  but  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  movies  had  led  him  to  expect  events  which 
he  could  see  with  the  naked  eye.  Usually  the  problem  is 
less  clear-cut,  but  discussion  about  what  characters  are 
thinking  will  help  students  understand  this  aspect  of  the 
novel.  It  is  again  likely  that  some  attention  called  to  this 
quality  may  forestall  difficulty. 

A  more  difficult  aspect  of  characterization  lies  in  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  values.  Frequently  juvenile  books  and  many 
intended  for  adults  have  oversimplified  character.  The  good 
boy  is  very  good;  the  bad  man  entirely  evil.  Comic  strip 
techniques,  with  their  use  of  stereotypes,  have  used  this 
false  evaluation.  It  is  in  order  here  to  consider  the  comic 
strip  farther. 

While  undoubtedly  there  is  in  the  invention  of  eomic 
strip  technique  a  short  cut  to  narrative  and  much  that  is 
quickly  effective,  the  essence  of  the  technique  has  dangers 
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also.  Anyone  may  pick  an  unfamiliar  strip  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  identify  the  noble  hero,  the  noble  heroine  (both 
handsome),  the  girl  who,  though  beautiful,  must  be  feared, 
the  man  who  appears  good  on  the  surface  but  is  really 
treacherous,  and  the  completely  depraved  scoundrels,  often 
scientists  or  magic  men,  who  are  bent  on  nothing  decent 
at  all.  These  characters  are  known  by  certain  stylized  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  drawing,  and  without  this  stereotyping  the 
strip  would  have  to  build  up  characters  by  an  enormously 
greater  number  of  events.  This  strip  background  ill  pre¬ 
pares  a  reader  for  the  complicated  character,  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  over  several  hundred  pages.  The  sensitive  teacher 
will  notice  the  tendency  of  his  readers  to  try  to  fit  their 
preconceived  notions  of  characters  to  those  in  the  book. 
For  instance,  in  considering  Silas  Marner,  a  class  observed 
by  the  writer  was  attempting  to  make  poor  bewildered 
Dunstan  into  a  very  bad  man  who  deserved  to  die  in  a 
stone  pit,  and  the  equally  confused  and  culpable  Godfrey 
into  a  man  who  deserved  a  gentle  and  loving  wife.  Dunstan, 
these  students  reported,  lied,  stole,  drank,  gambled,  and 
tricked  his  brother.  They  overlooked  similar  behavior  in 
Godfrey  and  concentrated  on  his  polite  behavior  at  the 
party,  his  church  attendance,  and  his  ultimate  remorse. 
They  were  doing  their  best,  with  some  aid  from  a  teacher, 
to  make  a  comic  strip  out  of  what  is  in  many  ways  a  dis¬ 
cerning  book. 

The  Problem  of  Length 

If  the  class  is  undertaking  a  fairly  long  novel,  the  teacher 
should  introduce  the  problem  of  length.  Probably  he 
should  explain  that  the  characters  may  be  long  in  appear- 
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ing  and  that  consequently  relatively  little  of  importance 
may  happen  in  the  first  chapter  or  two.  Older  students 
reading  War  and  Peace  have  been  troubled  because  of  the 
multitude  of  characters  and  the  slow  development  of  the 
expected  plot.  Assured  that  they  should  consider  the  novel 
in  terms  of  its  whole,  and  consequently  in  terms  of  great 
length,  they  have  continued  to  read  with  satisfaction. 

When  we  read  a  book  we  are  all  conscious,  at  least 
vaguely,  of  its  length.  We  set  our  minds  to  its  completion 
as  we  do  when  we  plan  to  arise  early  or  to  sleep  late  on 
Sunday  morning.  We  know  when  it  is  about  half  finished, 
perhaps  even  note  the  halfway  mark  rather  exactly.  Watch 
rapid  readers  and  note  how  they  stop  at  intervals  and  leaf 
through  the  remaining  pages.  Some  discussion  of  this  will 
further  the  student's  thinking  about  the  novel  as  a  unit, 
a  whole,  without  any  specific  direction  to  do  so.  Remember 
that  you  are  deliberately  conducting  the  young  reader 
across  the  gap  between  the  juvenile  book,  or  the  short  story, 
and  the  long  narrative. 

Teachers  often  complicate  reading  by  asking  a  class  to 
keep  a  list  of  characters  in  the  order  of  introduction,  or 
to  do  similar  artificial  and  interrupting  acts.  It  is  of  no 
great  significance  that  a  character  appears  on  page  6o  and 
another  on  page  65.  If  characters  are  discussed  in  terms 
of  what  they  think  and  do,  that  should  be  sufficient.  The 
habit  of  depending  upon  notes  or  lists  is  destructive  of  the 
art  of  reading.  In  the  case  of  extremely  complicated  family 
relations,  as  in  War  and  Peace,  or  Buddenbrooks,  the  au¬ 
thor  often  provides  a  chart.  If  anything  of  this  kind  is 
needed,  it  should  be  made  out  and  handed  to  students. 
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Many  times,  however,  our  assignments  (by  insisting  on 
notes)  suggest  forgetting  instead  of  remembering  events. 

It  is  wise  during  introduetory  stages  to  avoid  the  too- 
subjeetive  novel.  Such  a  book  as  The  Yearling  is  excellent 
for  an  early  unit  because  the  thinking  which  runs  through 
the  book  and  is  so  important  is  associated  with  the  world 
of  the  senses.  Even  when  Jody  is  working  out  his  conflicts 
alone,  the  reader  is  aware  of  the  life  and  movements  of 
the  woods,  and  the  final  solution  is  told  largely  in  terms 
of  the  fawn.  This  association  is  important  for  immature 
readers,  since  it  allows  those  who  do  not  fully  enter  into 
the  more  subjective  elements  to  feel  a  sense  of  participa¬ 
tion.  The  weaker  reader  may  be  compared  to  a  friend  of 
a  family  who,  unable  to  mention  or  enter  into  a  disaster 
to  the  family,  still  feels  helpful  while  sharing  the  routine 
duties  of  the  household.  Selection  of  materials  for  class 
discussion  ought  to  be  made  with  an  eye  to  this  range  of 
possible  understandings. 

The  Plot 

If  the  pupils  are  realizing  the  setting  and  noting  the 
lives  of  the  people  in  the  novel,  there  is  comparatively  little 
to  say  about  the  plot  as  such.  High  school  students  are  not 
constructing  novels,  nor  are  they  writing  literary  criticism. 
Moreover,  since  their  experience  is  limited,  it  is  unwhole¬ 
some  for  them  to  mouth  statements  about  what  a  novel 
must  be  or  should  not  do.  They  do  need  to  recognize  the 
conflicts  in  the  story  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  grasp  the 
author's  chief  concerns  and  see  what  he  tried  to  do  with 
them;  that  is,  they  should  not  be  misled  by  a  minor  plot. 
Later,  when  they  have  read  a  number  of  novels,  they  will 
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notice  that  some  authors  present  characters  who  work  out 
a  solution  to  their  problems;  that  some  writers  let  luck  or 
chance  provide  the  solution;  and  that  some  leave  their 
characters  with  what  appear  to  be  lifelong  difficulties.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grades  will  find  interest 
in  discussing  these  endings  or  solutions.  Even  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  children  will  discuss  endings  on  their  own 
levels. 

An  eighth  grade  boy,  for  example,  announced  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  that  he  was  not  intending  to  read  any  more  books 
by  a  given  writer.  Asked  why,  he  replied  that  he  could  now 
tell  in  the  second  chapter  how  the  book  would  end.  ''He 
does  them  all  alike,''  was  his  terminology.  This  brought 
forth  heated  defenses  from  others,  and  a  general  talk  about 
whether  books  are  more  satisfactory  if  everything  is  made 
to  come  out  happily  or  whether  one  prefers  a  more  lifelike 
solution.  At  this  age  it  is  sufficient  to  have  the  question 
opened. 

An  older  class  of  not  very  active  readers  had  chosen 
simple  adventure  and  Western  books.  Their  discussion  on 
this  question  of  endings,  however,  showed  they  had  more 
mature  experience  than  was  indicated  by  their  reading  abil¬ 
ity.  "The  shows  I've  seen  all  end  happy,"  said  one.  "Even 
Grade  A  pictures,"  replied  another,  evidently  sensing  that 
Grade  A  ought  to  bring  something  a  little  more  lifelike. 
"Things  are  so  tough,"  contributed  a  third,  "that  I  want 
a  book  or  a  picture  to  give  me  a  little  hope."  Although 
their  experiences  in  reading  were  limited  chiefly  to  very 
light  literature,  these  boys  were  doing  well  with  a  large 
problem.  It  is  not  necessary  to  talk  about  the  "validity  of 
solution"  in  order  to  stimulate  thinking;  nor  is  it  an  ad- 
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vanced  or  technical  problem  if  the  teacher  will  talk  simply 
and  let  students  measure  books  in  terms  of  life  as  they 
know  it. 

Development  of  Taste 

We  are  all  certain  that  we  want  students  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  values  in  books,  and  step  by  step  to  choose 
better  books.  We  must  be  careful  to  be  honest.  Many  of 
our  most  competent  critics  report  that  their  lifelong  read¬ 
ing  has  included  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  light  and  the 
serious.  It  is  probably  through  contrast  that  they  have  come 
to  understand  and  value  high  points.  A  part  of  learning 
how  to  read  is  learning  how  to  judge.  Beware  of  telling 
a  class  that  a  book  is  or  is  not  great,  that  it  has  or  has  not 
certain  attributes.  Remember  that  the  best  adult  critics 
judge  in  terms  of  what  they  know  about  life  and  that  an 
adolescent  knows  less  than  he  will  when  he  is  older.  It  is 
more  important  that  the  judgment  be  honest  than  that  it 
agree  with  critical  opinion.  As  teacher  you  may  point  out 
some  matters  which  seem  to  you  important,  but  you  are 
on  unsafe  ground  when  you  try  to  set  up  fixed  standards. 
Some  critics,  remember,  once  decided  what  a  good  novel 
had  to  do;  but  Tolstoy  wrote  a  book  which  did  not  meet 
the  standards,  and  we  now  have  a  different  definition  for 
a  novel. 

In  many  schools  students  are  asked  to  write  appraisals 
of  books  they  have  read.  We  find  such  statements  as  ''This 
book  is  outstanding  in  style’'  from  students  who  could  not 
identify  an  item  of  the  book’s  style  to  save  their  lives. 
"This,”  wrote  a  high  school  girl,  "is  the  finest  book  Thack¬ 
eray  ever  wrote.”  She  had  read  (hastily)  Vanity  Fair.  The 
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judgment  should  have  been  in  quotations,  at  the  least;  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  she  should  have  written  about  the  seetions  of  the 
book  which  seemed  to  her  lifelike  or  the  opposite.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  not  learn  to  make  judgments  by  copying  down 
sentences;  nor  will  they  learn  by  pronouncing  judgment 
without  knowledge. 

Even  ninth  grade  students  may  compare  the  apparent 
values  of  books,  however,  although  those  values  will  often 
be  somewhat  different  from  the  teacher's.  This  book  just 
tells  an  interesting  or  exciting  story;  this  one  helps  you  to 
understand  people;  this  gives  you  a  picture  of  life  in  a  by¬ 
gone  age;  this  makes  you  wonder  about  right  and  wrong; 
perhaps  another  meets  several  criteria.  These  are  matters 
for  illustration  and  discussion,  especially  in  those  periods 
when  individual  reading  is  the  focus  of  attention. 

High  school  seniors  will  be  able— if  they  have  had  con¬ 
tinuous  experience  in  honest  discussion— to  consider  the 
author's  solution  to  a  problem,  his  fairness  in  expounding 
it,  his  evasion  or  acceptance  of  what  life  is  likely  to  bring. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  kind  of  discussions  outlined  call 
for  a  great  deal  of  independent  reading,  comparisons,  and 
group  discussion.  In  such  a  program  the  teacher  is  not 
seriously  troubled  over  how  to  get  book  reports,  for  the 
liveness  of  the  interest  provides  evidence  of  reading.  The 
time  involved  is  not  small,  but  the  rewards  are  great.  If 
we  could  produce  one  generation  of  students  who  used 
their  own  minds  on  their  reading,  and  read  on  their  own 
initiative,  we  might  see  our  lists  of  best-sellers  include 
more  than  potential  movies,  and  might  have  a  decreased 
demand  for  persons  who  would  ''review  books"  for  clubs 
or  for  magazines  which  would  summarize  a  novel  in  ten 
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pages,  omitting  characterization,  settings,  and  interesting 
ideas.  We  might  even  hope  for  a  thinking  public. 

One  word  more  may  be  added.  The  questions  raised  in 
this  chapter  are  applicable,  of  course,  to  group  study  of 
a  single  novel.  They  are  also  useful  as  focal  points  for  class 
discussion  when  no  two  of  thirty  students  have  done  the 
same  reading.  Teachers  often  ask  how  one  can  manage  a 
class  discussion  when  there  is  no  common  reading  material. 
The  answer  is  that  the  problems  of  time,  place,  character, 
motive,  and  solution  are  common  to  all  narrative.  Both 
student  and  teacher  profit  from  the  analysis. 

THE  PLAY 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  just  why  teachers  are 
interested  in  the  teaching  of  drama  to  high  school  students. 
Here  are  probably  some  of  the  aims:  to  introduce  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  a  form  of  literary  expression  merely  because  this 
form  exists  and  the  teacher  therefore  feels  some  responsi¬ 
bility  for  it;  to  lead  the  student  to  further  reading  of  plays; 
to  utilize  the  play  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  understanding 
people;  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  certain  well- 
known  and  important  plays;  to  teach  how  to  read  a  play; 
to  change  standards  of  drama  appreciation,  including  a 
changed  attitude  toward  current  and  future  radio  plays, 
motion  pictures,  televised  plays,  and  legitimate  plays.  Ob¬ 
viously  there  is  need  for  some  clarification  of  aims.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  many  teachers  would  subscribe  to  all 
of  the  foregoing  purposes,  but  certainly  it  would  be  a  most 
optimistic  person  who  would  think  the  program  of  play 
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reading  for  most  American  high  schools  has  had  any  com¬ 
parable  wide-reaching  effect. 

The  Place  of  the  Moving  Picture 

Let  us  take  the  matter  of  play  attendance  and  the  related 
one  of  choosing  the  play  to  be  seen.  Obviously,  most  Amer¬ 
icans  attend  not  the  legitimate  play  but  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture.  This  is  reasonable:  legitimate  plays  cost  much  more 
if  one  is  to  sit  within  hearing  distance  of  the  stage;  there 
is  relatively  little  opportunity  for  play  going  except  in  a 
few  large  cities;  tickets  for  legitimate  plays  must  usually 
be  purchased  some  time  in  advance.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  ledger  is  the  relative  cheapness  of  the  movie;  the  fact 
that  moving  picture  theaters  are  numerous  and  easily  ac¬ 
cessible;  and  that  one  may  go  early  or  late  and  without 
advance  arrangements.  This  advantage  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  becomes  a  snowball,  for  each  time  one  attends  his 
habit  and  expectation  are  influenced  in  the  direction  of  fur¬ 
ther  attendance.  An  added  development  greatly  adds  to 
the  attraction  of  the  movie:  the  same  show  will  be  appear¬ 
ing  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  small  towns  within  a  short 
time,  the  rural  attendant  seeing  the  play  as  soon  as  the 
urbanite.  Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  rural  patrons  in 
a  Western  town  see  a  particular  movie  before  it  appears 
in  suburban  theaters  of  large  cities.  On  the  other  hand, 
new  plays  on  the  legitimate  stage  must  have  their  run  and 
hence  their  first  excitement  in  cities,  and  only  when  they 
have  been  tried  out  and  the  demand  there  exhausted  in 
part,  do  companies  go  on  the  road.  Even  then,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  likely  to  be  a  less  good  one  than  the  original. 

And  so  it  has  come  about  in  the  past  twenty  years  that 
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drama  known  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  pri¬ 
marily  the  drama  of  the  motion  pieture.  Every  teaeher  who 
brings  plays  into  his  classroom  should  remember  this.  It 
is  not  a  situation  to  fight,  but  one  to  consider  and  deal 
with.  If  the  teacher  desires  to  raise  the  level  of  drama  ap¬ 
preciation  in  any  real  way,  he  must  teach  appreciation  and 
criticism  of  motion  pictures.  Nor  is  this  done  by  contrast¬ 
ing  great  theater  with  the  movies.  It  is  to  be  done  by  di¬ 
rect,  honest  dealing  with  the  pictures  themselves.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  immaterial  whether  motion  pictures  of  the  coming 
decades  are  to  be  seen  in  theaters  or  on  television  sets  at 
home. 

Doubtless  within  a  relatively  few  years  every  school 
which  keeps  abreast  of  the  times  will  have  its  own  machine 
for  talking  pictures  and  a  decent  room  in  which  to  present 
them.  It  would  be  worth  some  investigator's  time  to  find 
how  much  money  we  spend  in  salaries  and  equipment 
teaching  drama  to  high  school  students  who  never  read 
another  play,  who  avoid  Shakespearean  performances,  and 
who  regularly  attend  movies  without  an  inkling  that  the 
English  course  has  any  relation  to  them.  It  might  be  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  money  saved  by  cutting  out  futile  efforts 
would  buy  a  good  projector  and  either  purchase  or  rent 
films.  Good  films  are  already  available  to  schools  in  most 
states,  and  the  supplies  are  increasing.  Moreover,  we  are 
gradually  accumulating  enough  excellent  movies  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  teaching  of  drama  in  our  high  schools. 

In  some  towns  and  in  some  neighborhoods,  almost  no 
good  films  are  seen.  If  this  is  true,  the  work  of  the  English 
teacher  is  clear.  He  should  be  the  one  to  begin  agitation 
for  at  least  a  few  films  of  such  quality  that  he  can  recom- 
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mend  their  attendance  to  his  students.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  lament  while  waiting.  The  first  step  is  dis¬ 
cussion  with  students  themselves.  Certainly  the  local  movies 
deserve  attention  and  criticism,  just  as  do  periodicals  and 
radio.  What  does  one  discuss? 

Discussing  the  Movie 

First,  of  course,  there  is  the  question  of  what  the  movie 
is  about.  Here  many  of  the  questions  used  in  discussing  a 
novel  are  valid  questions  to  apply  to  movies.  Who  were 
the  characters?  Were  they  realistic?  Did  the  outcome  seem 
plausible?  Was  it  intended  to  seem  so?  Where  and  when 
did  the  story  take  place?  What  social  group  was  repre¬ 
sented?  (And  does  one  never  find  in  films  normal,  middle- 
class  persons  like  ourselves?)  How  did  the  director  get  the 
story  across  to  the  audience?  Here  the  students  may  begin 
to  note  the  techniques  of  the  music  or  other  relatively 
stereotyped  sound  accompaniment,  the  use  of  flashbacks, 
of  settings,  of  acting  tricks,  and  so  forth.  The  students  may 
not  be  discriminating,  and  the  pictures  may  be  second-rate; 
the  first  step,  however,  in  any  critical  judgment  is  know¬ 
ing  what  is  going  on.  From  time  to  time,  as  students  move 
from  the  ninth  grade  on  through  the  high  school,  they  will 
compare  their  own  first  reactions,  and  then  their  discus¬ 
sions,  with  the  reviews  appearing  in  different  kinds  of  pub¬ 
lications.  Eleventh  grade  students  might  well,  for  example, 
visit  a  motion  picture  and  then,  after  discussion  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  group  judgments,  compare  what  they  have 
thought  with  (a)  the  advertising,  (b)  notices  in  the  local 
papers,  (c)  reviews  in  Sunday  literary  or  dramatic  sections 
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of  newspapers,  and  (d)  reviews  in  sueh  a  magazine  as  The 
New  Yorker. 

Study  of  movies  does  not  mean  merely  a  unit  in  each 
of  the  four  years  of  the  high  school;  rather  it  is,  like  the 
study  of  periodicals,  a  continuous  matter.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  special  units  and  special  occasions.  A  class  may, 
for  example,  use  one  of  the  better  movies  in  much  the 
same  way  that  it  would  use  a  novel  or  a  long  poem  for 
class  study.  A  moving  picture  version  of  a  play  which  is 
also  read  may  well  provide  good  work.  A  class  might,  for 
example,  begin  the  study  of  Henry  V  by  seeing  the  motion 
picture.  It  might  then  read  the  play,  noting  especially  the 
use  made  of  the  prologue  and  epilogue.  Indeed,  such  a 
study  points  up  common  elements  in  all  drama,  and  the 
devices  (chorus,  prologue,  aside,  settings,  music,  and  so 
forth)  by  which  the  audience  becomes  informed  of  a  situa¬ 
tion,  the  qualities  of  the  characters,  and  the  major  events 
in  their  lives  all  within  a  very  short  time.  Reading  a  play 
which  is  being  broadcast  allows  the  class  to  compare  tech¬ 
niques  suited  to  different  media. 

Here  again  is  evidence  that  the  teaching  of  language 
arts  never  divides  itself  into  discrete  units.  Previously  we 
have  discussed  the  use  of  radio.  Drama  study  again  calls 
for  study  of  radio  programs.  What  is  this  new  drama, 
which  needs  no  visible  sets?  Television  may  soon  do  to  the 
radio  drama  as  much  as  the  sound  track  did  to  the  old 
silent  picture.  There  is  in  both  television  and  talking  movies 
a  degree  of  loss.  In  the  silent  pictures  actors  were  develop¬ 
ing  great  skill  in  pantomime.  The  unseen  radio  story  has 
likewise  potentialities  which  television  must  lack.  The 
scene  of  the  radio  play  need  not  be  restricted  to  a  stage  set- 
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ting  with  three  walls.  Radio  plays  may,  if  the  writers  wish, 
occur  in  rooms  with  four  walls  and  securely  locked  doors. 
The  radio  play  may  take  you  anywhere.  Do  your  students 
realize  this?  What  colors  do  they  imagine,  if  any,  when 
they  listen  to  a  radio  play?  What  pictures  do  the  sound 
effects  suggest?  How  nearly  do  the  members  of  your  class 
come  to  seeing  the  same  thing  when  they  listen? 

Background  for  Play  Reading 

Some  of  this  discussion  is  good  background  for  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  play.  Here  we  have  a  form  far  more  complicated 
than  the  novel.  Obviously  the  novel  has  one  purpose:  to 
speak  to  a  reader.  The  play,  except  for  the  occasional  closet 
play,  which  will  surely  be  for  the  advanced  reader,  has  two 
aims:  to  make  sense  to  the  reader;  to  be  played.  The  second 
is  itself  really  a  double  matter,  for  the  play  must  suggest 
to  the  actor  what  he  is  to  do,  so  that  he  in  turn  may  tell 
the  reader  or  audience  what  is  going  on.  This  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  problem. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  good  time  to  talk  about  the  young 
reader's  first  reading  of  drama.  Thousands  of  students  in 
junior  or  senior  high  school  will  never  have  seen  a  full- 
length  stage  play;  their  acquaintance  with  the  stage  will 
be  restricted  to  school  plays  and  movies.  The  writer  has 
known  teachers  of  English  literature  who  themselves  had 
never  seen  a  great  actor  in  a  great  stage  play.  Whatever 
the  experience  of  students  and  teacher,  the  first  step  is  to 
find  out  what  the  experience  has  been.  Ask  the  students 
what  they  have  seen;  tell  them  something  about  your  own 
experience.  Make  sure  that  the  class  spends  enough  time 
talking  about  radio  and  motion  picture  plays  to  get  this 
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part  of  their  experience  into  their  thinking  at  the  moment. 
By  no  means  take  the  attitude  that  radio  and  movies  are 
minor  experiences.  They  are  important  and  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  that.  There  are  many  forms  of  drama  which  may 
be  mentioned,  depending  upon  the  maturity  of  the  class. 
A  seventh  grade  group  may  list  the  circus,  with  its  often 
superb  pantomimes  of  the  clowns  and  pageantry  of  the 
parades;  the  marching  and  costuming  and  mass  yelling  of 
football  games  where  a  group  attempts  to  dramatize  its 
own  importance  and  peculiar  characteristics;  the  beautiful 
drama  of  church  ceremonies;  parades  which  portray  a 
theme.  Leave  with  your  class  some  understanding  of  the 
universal  delight  in  drama  of  all  kinds.  We  even  like  our 
advertising  in  dialogue  form.  Our  comic  strips  are,  of  course, 
very  short  plays.  If  all  this  seems  a  long  way  from  the  drama 
you  have  usually  taught,  consider  the  possibility  that  drama 
is  a  much  larger  area  than  you  had  realized.  Elizabethan 
drama  made  place  for  the  fools,  the  banter  between  audi¬ 
ence  and  actor.  Greek  drama  was  built  around  religious 
ceremonies.  Your  class  may  be  interested  in  comparing  de¬ 
vices  for  revealing  a  character's  thoughts:  a  movie  close-up 
which  shows  someone's  fingers  toying  with  a  knife;  an  aside 
in  the  Elizabethan  play;  or  the  words  of  the  Greek  chorus 
explaining  the  hero's  conflicts  and  fears.  Perhaps  even 
some  of  the  symbolic  gestures  or  costumes  of  the  Ghinese 
may  be  mentioned,  and  seen  in  this  ‘setting  as  not  funny 
or  queer,  but  as  merely  another  way  of  helping  the  audi¬ 
ence  understand.  Indeed  the  stylizing  of  the  Ghinese  play 
has  many  counterparts  in  the  stylized  character  of  the 
comics  and  the  special  devices  of  the  movies.  For  example, 
the  Ghinese  actor  may  indicate  a  change  of  scene  by  cer- 
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tain  movements  with  his  feet;  the  American  movie  indi¬ 
cates  a  coming  disaster  by  certain  easily  recognized  musical 
devices.  The  Chinese  villain  wears  a  certain  make-up;  so, 
too,  does  the  villain  of  the  comic  strip. 

Selecting  an  Introductory  Drama 

We  were,  however,  about  to  discuss  the  reading  of  a 
play.  Too  often  our  courses  of  study  plunge  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  young  reader  into  the  deep  water  of  an  Elizabethan 
drama.  Suddenly  he  must  manage  blank  verse,  Elizabethan 
language,  an  almost  bare  stage,  unfamiliar  properties  such 
as  swords  and  huge  drinking  cups  and  benches  for  seats 
and  mantles  for  coats,  not  to  mention  great  themes  and 
a  superb  and  hence  mature  depiction  of  adult  characters. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  thousands  of  our  graduates  hate 
Shakespeare,  others  recall  his  plays  vaguely  and  remember 
Hamlet  only  as  a  man  who  died  in  a  duel  and  Macbeth 
as  a  potential  dictator  (sad  interpretation!),  and  that  rela¬ 
tively  few  ever  really  sit  down  to  the  voluntary  reading  of 
a  Shakespearean  play.  When  it  comes  to  quotations,  the 
lines  commonly  heard  are  usually  Hamlet's  ''to  be  or  not 
to  be"  as  far  as  the  word  "question,"  and  fragments  from 
Portia's  speech  on  mercy  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  is  not  too  much  comprehension  of  what  has 
been  read.  As  a  youngster  in  a  Texas  high  school  once  said, 
when  talking  about  Macbeth^  "I  wouldn't  exactly  say  we 
read  it,  but  we've  been  around  when  it  was  talked  about." 

The  first  play  should,  then,  be  a  bridge  between  the 
story  and  the  bare  dramatic  form.  Barrie's  plays  serve 
admirably,  for  they  contain  in  the  stage  directions  sufficient 
comment  on  the  characters  that  there  is  very  little  left  to 
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conjecture.  Later,  if  a  Shakespearean  play  is  read,  the  class 
will  not  find  so  elaborate  an  introduction.  There  will  be 
the  familiar  list  of  characters,  but  there  will  be  no  com¬ 
ment  on  them  and  very  little  description  of  the  setting. 
The  teacher  must  help  the  student  to  supply  what  is  miss¬ 
ing.  Attention  to  such  details  may  appear  unimportant, 
but  is  valuable  for  two  reasons:  explanation  will  help  the 
young  reader  feel  at  ease  with  a  new  literary  form,  and  will 
teaeh  him  that  observation  of  details  is  important  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  play. 

Barrie  will  tell  the  reader  something  of  the  room  or  gar¬ 
den  where  the  play  begins.  How  does  this  compare  to  the 
movie?  In  Barrie's  plays  and  in  most  modern  stage  plays, 
there  are  few  scenes.  But  in  the  Shakespearean  play  there 
are  many  scenes;  in  the  Greek  play  there  is  little  change 
of  scene,  and  in  the  Chinese  play  the  scenes  change  in 
still  another  way.  Examination  of  the  plays  themselves  will 
not  give  an  explanation  for  the  differences.  The  teacher 
must  supply  the  explanation  or  help  the  students  find  it. 
Talking  about  all  of  these  methods  of  presentation  may 
help  the  young  student  to  build  up  some  sense  of  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  theater  and  the  dramatic  art. 

The  Setting 

Learning  to  visualize  the  setting  of  a  dramatic  scene 
takes  a  little  time.  There  are  relatively  few  words  out  of 
which  the  reader  makes  his  picture  of  a  room,  furniture, 
or  landscape.  Perhaps  the  class  will  enjoy  bringing  in  a 
dozen  or  more  plays  and  trying  to  visualize  the  opening 
scenes.  The  older  plays  are  often  the  hardest. 

A  class  familiar  with  the  novel  may  expect  something 
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like  this:  'It  was  a  warm  sunny  afternoon  in  one  of  the 
lovely  streets  of  Veniee.  A  glorious  spirit  of  adventure 
seemed  abroad,  for  it  was  in  those  high  days  near  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  when  men  everywhere  were  dream¬ 
ing  of  new  lands,  distant  riches,  and  romance.  Along  the 
previously  quiet  street  came  three  young  men,  gaily 
dressed.’'  In  contrast,  read  these  first  words  which  greet 
the  young  reader  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice:  "Venice.  A 
street.  Enter  Antonio,  Salarino,  and  Salanio.  Antonio.  ‘In 
sooth  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad.’  ” 

Did  you,  who  think  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  as  rich 
and  colorful,  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  bleakness  of  its  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  fifteen-year-old  who  is  meeting  a  written 
play  for  the  first  time?  Of  course  you  may  precede  Shake¬ 
speare’s  introduction  with  a  full  explanation  yourself. 
Many  do  this  and  feel  that  they  have  done  well.  Frequently 
classes  grow  enthusiastic  and  deceive  the  instructor  into 
thinking  that  he  has  taught  the  play  well,  when  in  reality 
the  class  will  approach  the  next  play  just  as  helplessly  as 
it  did  the  first. 

This  is  in  no  way  to  imply  that  the  teacher  should  not 
see  good  plays,  many  of  them,  before  trying  to  teach  drama. 
It  is  discouraging  to  see  a  teacher  trying  to  lead  a  class  in 
drama  when  that  teacher  has  never  seen  good  actors  in 
great  plays.  He  is  in  the  same  position  as  a  teacher  of 
algebra  who,  when  his  pupils  are  confused,  cannot  himself 
work  out  the  problems  he  has  assigned.  But  while  the 
teacher  will  furnish  some  of  the  background  for  the  first 
play,  his  aim  should  be  to  develop  a  reader  who  will  him¬ 
self  find  this  background. 

"How  old,”  you  may  ask,  "is  Antonio?”  The  answer,  all 
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the  answer  you  have  yourself,  is  in  the  play.  ‘What  has 
to  be  on  the  stage  in  the  way  of  furniture?’’  Doubtless  you 
have  seen  the  play  and  can  tell,  but  remember  that  any 
answer  which  is  acceptable  is  in  the  play  itself.  “How  do 
the  characters  look?”  “Wliat  are  their  expressions?”  These 
may  seem  to  you  commonplace  questions,  always  asked. 
They  are  not  as  simple  as  that.  Many  of  us  prefer  to  ask 
questions  about  mythological  references  or  the  obscure 
subject  of  some  verb.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  suggest  here  that 
you  and  I  can  read  or  hear  many  words  that  we  cannot 
define  and  can  still  follow  a  conversation  or  lecture  where 
they  occur.  You  can  understand  that  Lorenzo  is  making 
ardent  love  to  Jessica  when  you  know  the  simple  fact  that 
he  is  naming  other  great  lovers  in  his  moonlight  scene. 
Imagine  yourself  in  Jessica’s  place.  Would  you  need  a  text 
on  myths? 

Studying  the  First  Scene 

What  has  been  going  on  before  the  play  begins?  Ob¬ 
viously  one  must  learn  something  about  the  past  of  the 
characters.  How  is  this  done?  What  devices  are  used  in 
movies?  Compare,  for  example,  the  first  five  minutes  of 
Shaw’s  Pygmalion  on  the  stage  and  in  the  motion  picture 
version.  Have  the  class  observe  the  beginnings  of  movies 
they  see  over  the  period  of  a  week.  (You  will  be  teaching 
both  motion  pictures  and  legitimate  plays  at  the  same 
time.)  Explain  that  the  play  often  begins  in  the  middle 
of  a  conversation  (as  does  The  Merchant  of  Venice).  Use 
several  plays  to  illustrate  how  the  reader  guesses  at  what 
has  been  going  on.  If  you  have  chosen  for  first  reading  a 
play  from  Barrie,  perhaps  The  Admirable  Crichton^  see 
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what  is  happening  there.  The  author  is  beginning  with  a 
rather  new  event— a  party.  This  is  a  eommon  deviee.  Death 
Takes  a  Holiday  is  another  example.  In  The  Admirable 
Crichton  we  soon  diseover  what  the  people  are  like.  How? 
It  is  interesting  to  see  them  eome  together  and  show  them¬ 
selves  off.  Sometimes  one  eharaeter  will  tell  another  (and 
so  the  audienee)  what  has  been  happening.  Notiee  this 
in  a  movie.  A  person  reading  Antonio's  first  speeeh  ('In 
sooth  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad")  would  be  puzzled  if 
he  did  not  understand  that  this  is  an  answer  to  something 
whieh  must  have  been  said  before.  We  learn  to  have  a 
different  expeetation  when  eharaeters  eome  in  talking,  or 
when  they  are  diseovered  talking,  from  what  we  have  when 
a  eonversation  is  begun  while  they  are  on  the  stage.  Again, 
eompare  with  movies.  This  is  probably  impossible  if  one 
depends  on  memory,  for  the  total  impression  rather  than 
the  aetual  eonversations  will  be  remembered.  The  problem 
of  orientation  might  be  raised  and  illustrations  eolleeted 
before  the  reading  of  the  first  aet.  Or  perhaps  the  sehool 
ean  provide  a  film  whieh  may  be  run  and  then  repeated 
in  part.  Again  perhaps  there  will  be  a  good  reeording  of 
some  opening  seene  (though  the  reeordings  are  far  too 
often  from  Shakespeare  and  need  mueh  baekground).  It  is 
not  a  waste  of  time  to  work  out  the  questions  and  under¬ 
standings  slowly,  allowing  mueh  informal  conversation. 
The  teacher  who  must  add  up  his  gains  every  night  and 
satisfy  an  exacting  conscience  may  take  refuge  in  the  fact 
that,  if  within  two  or  three  weeks  a  class  has  learned  to 
note  and  expect  differences  between  written  and  observed 
plays,  between  legitimate  and  motion  picture  plays,  has 
come  to  understand  how  to  fill  in  the  formal  directions, 
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and  feels  at  home  with  a  script— if  this  has  been  even  partly 
accomplished,  and  if,  meantime,  good  conversation  and 
some  reading  have  been  undertaken,  there  is  no  need  to 
apologize.  The  experienced  teacher  will  probably  recall  that 
real  growth  takes  time,  and  that  unless  new  understandings 
are  related  to  old  experiences  they  lose  much  of  their 
richness. 

Studying  the  Play  as  a  Whole 

Given  this  general  approach,  the  students  should  now 
finish  the  play  if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  Reading 
a  play  should  be  almost  as  vivid  an  experience  as  seeing 
and  hearing  it.  The  good  scenes,  especially  if  they  include 
young  characters,  are  fun  to  read  aloud  or  to  act  informally. 
Teacher  and  class  should  feel  free  to  use  bits  for  these 
readings,  and  feel  no  obligation  to  plow  through  scenes 
which  are  uninteresting. 

What  about  the  structure  of  the  play?  It  is  sufficient  if 
the  class  understands  the  division  into  acts  and  scenes. 
What  is  the  equivalent  in  the  movie?  What  is  a  scene  in 
the  Continental  play?  The  high  school  reader  needs  only 
to  be  aware  that  the  play  has  a  form  peculiar  to  itself.  We 
are  many  of  us  familiar  with  the  teaching  which  discusses 
climaxes  major  and  minor,  plots  and  subplots,  rising  and 
falling  action.  These  help  little  with  real  understanding; 
they  are  at  best  descriptions  after  the  event.  The  pupil 
should  see  that  a  story  must  be  told  rapidly  on  the  stage 
because  the  audience  has  limited  time.  The  student  will 
begin  to  understand  something  about  the  delineation  of 
character  and  the  selection  of  events,  but  he  will  not  for 
a  long  time  have  sufficient  background  to  generalize  about 
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these.  Do  not  tell  him  that  a  play  must  do  this  or  that,  be 
thus  or  so.  The  next  good  play  may  not.  Rather  let  him 
observe  the  richness  and  power  of  the  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tion,  whether  it  comes  in  a  book,  by  way  of  radio,  on  the 
stage,  or  on  the  screen.  He  will,  in  all  probability,  see  and 
hear  scores  of  plays  to  one  he  will  read.  Those  he  reads,  he 
should  be  helped  to  manage  intelligently.  If  the  drama  is 
presented  realistically,  pleasantly,  and  naturally,  the  ex¬ 
perience  with  one  medium  will  enrich  experience  with 
another. 

Playgoing 

Make  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  drama  the  attendance 
at  drama.  If  the  local  play  is  ordinary,  it  is  still  a  play  and 
a  part  of  the  dramatic  scene.  The  amateur  production  need 
not  be  scorned  nor  compared  to  the  best  Broadway  can 
offer  (it  can  easily  meet  Broadway's  average).  Screen  plays 
should  not  be  set  off  against  legitimate  plays,  nor  Shake¬ 
speare  kept  as  a  holy  of  holies.  He  was  a  popular  producer 
of  his  time.  Teaching  drama  to  high  school  students  should 
be  fun,  stimulating,  alive.  If  it  is  not,  the  drama  itself  has 
been  lost. 

THE  POEM 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  many  more  than  half  the 
students  who  leave  our  high  schools  dislike  poetry:  study 
after  study  confirms  this,  the  records  of  our  libraries  add 
evidence,  and  college  teachers  are  almost  unanimous  in 
saying  that  even  their  supposedly  superior  students  do  not 
like  to  read  verse. 
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It  is  obvious  that  in  this  section  the  word  “poetry’'  is 
being  used  as  synonymous  with  “verse”  rather  than  in  the 
broader  sense  which  includes  all  imaginative  literature. 
The  word  will  be  so  used  throughout  this  section,  though 
probably  one  reason  our  young  people  care  so  little  for  good 
verse  is  that  they  have  not  been  helped  to  recognize  the 
metaphorical  nature  of  literature  generally.  They  conse¬ 
quently  tend  to  think  that  what  they  call  “poems”  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  difhcult  to  understand,  and  confuse  form  and  style 
in  their  judgment. 

Ask  any  freshman  college  class  what  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  verse  are,  and  immediately  there  will  be  em¬ 
phasis  on  rhythm  and  rhyme.  It  will  be  an  odd  class  which 
will  not  include  several  persons  who  insist  that  rhyme  is  a 
necessity.  Their  understanding  of  poetry  will  be  blocked 
by  confusion  about  the  role  of  rhyme,  methods  of  oral 
reading,  and  appropriate  fields  for  verse.  It  will  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  students  who  have  never  enjoyed  or  been 
greatly  moved  by  any  poem  read  in  a  high  school  course 
and  who,  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  would  either  avoid 
all  versification  or  select  doggerel.  Obviously  there  must  be 
something  sadly  wrong  with  our  teaching  of  poetry  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  country. 

Selecting  Appropriate  Verse 

So  bad  is  the  situation— as  any  publisher  of  poetry  will 
tell  you— that  it  may  be  fair  to  take  a  negative  approach 
first.  Obviously  the  most  important  step  in  the  teaching  of 
poetry  is  proper  selection.  There  is  small  room  for  wonder 
at  our  sad  results  when  we  consider  this  first  point.  The 
essence  of  good  verse  is  that,  through  the  use  of  metaphor 
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(used  here  in  its  broad  sense  as  ineluding  all  types  of  fig¬ 
ures),  the  writer  enables  the  reader  to  understand  his  (the 
writer’s)  feeling  about  something  with  whieh  they  are  both 
coneerned.  If  the  theme  or  the  event  does  not  really  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  reader,  he  will  put  down  the  poem.  Our  junior 
high  school  books,  however,  are  filled  with  materials  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  a  young  adolescent. 
In  many  junior  high  schools  he  is  still  asked  to  read  Long¬ 
fellow’s  experiment  with  Greek  form  in  Evangeline,  al¬ 
though  the  experiment  was  unsuccessful  and  the  story  is  a 
romance  highly  inappropriate  to  boys  of  this  age.  Watch 
the  conduct  of  boys  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades,  and  you  will  find  yourself  observing  a  group  who 
prefer  action  to  sentiment  and  their  own  sex  to  the  oppo¬ 
site.  If  you  doubt  the  statement,  try  planning  a  dance  for 
a  group  of  eighth  grade  boys,  and  observe  their  preference 
for  snapping  off  lights  and  gobbling  the  refreshments  to 
dancing  and  being  attentive  to  girls.  At  this  age  many  boys 
acquire  for  life  the  conviction  that  poetry  is  for  women 
or  for  teachers  and  that  they  will  have  none  of  it.  If  their 
experience  were  limited  to  lively  verse,  and  relatively  little 
of  it,  they  might  later  find  poetry  suitable  and  pleasant. 

The  difficulty  of  selection  is  not  limited  to  the  junior 
high  school,  however.  Piece  after  piece  appearing  in  an¬ 
thologies  is  suited  to  the  reflective  adult,  but  dreaming  of 
daffodils  makes  slight  appeal  to  most  active  adolescents. 
Nor  do  most  high  school  students  feel  earnestly  that  ''the 
world  is  too  much  with  us.”  Rather  they  tend  to  believe 
in  their  "unconquerable  soul(s),”  to  enjoy  high  courage  or 
great  tragedy.  Study  of  the  numerous  anthologies  of  poetry 
written  by  high  school  students  themselves  will  make  this 
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clear.  After  sixteen  most  students,  especially  the  girls,  will 
enjoy  romantie  verse.  The  early  death  of  Keats  and  his 
'‘When  I  have  fears''  may  move  them.  Byron  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  mueh  more  to  their  taste  than  Wordsworth.  There 
should  always  be  wide  room  for  choice.  Reading  poetry  is 
an  intense,  personal  experience,  and  the  adolescent  is  wary 
of  exposing  his  emotion.  At  their  request  the  writer  onee 
read  Amy  Lowell's  "Patterns"  to  a  group  of  high  school 
seniors.  When  the  poem  had  been  read,  the  youngsters 
walked  out.  Asked  why  later,  one  of  them  explained  that 
they  were  afraid  someone  would  say  something. 

On  the  other  hand,  poetry  which  deals  with  the  essen¬ 
tial  attitudes  and  feelings  of  religion  is  usually  well  re- 
eeived.  The  metaphor  helps  the  student  feel  with  the  poet, 
and  is  especially  valuable  (to  adults  as  well,  of  eourse)  in 
an  area  where  matter-of-fact  statements  are  usually  only 
misleading. 

Intensity  of  Verse  Reading 

Because  it  permits  short  units  and  ready  adaptation  to 
individual  and  class  needs,  lyric  poetry  is  usually  more 
useful  than  the  epie  or  the  long  narrative.  Closely  related 
also  to  the  question  of  selection  is  that  of  concentration. 
A  long  unit  on  poetry  often  results  in  undesirable  attitudes. 
If  the  reader  really  enjoys  and  enters  into  poetry,  the  ex¬ 
perience  is  intense,  moving.  To  expect  anyone  to  move 
rapidly  from  one  such  experience  to  another  is  to  deny 
most  of  what  experienced  and  happy  readers  of  verse  tell 
us.  A  few  poems  studied  thoughtfully  make  a  significant 
experience.  This  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  over  the  high 
school  course  with  more  effeet  than  eomes  from  one  eon- 
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centrated  unit  a  year.  Moreover,  students  should  be  urged 
to  keep  at  hand  a  book  of  poetry  for  frequent  short  read¬ 
ings.  A  suecessful  teaeher  onee  eneouraged  a  elass  to  pur- 
ehase  the  Pocket  Book  of  Verse  and  to  dip  into  it  fre¬ 
quently  just  before  going  off  to  sleep  at  night.  To  her  de¬ 
light,  students  gradually  aequired  a  liking  for  many  of  the 
pieees  in  that  excellent  collection.  No  two  made  the  same 
choices,  however. 

Undue  Emphasis  on  Form 

A  second  hindrance  to  enjoyment  of  verse  comes  from 
emphasis  on  prosody.  Surely  one  can  enjoy  a  good  line 
without  thinking  whether  it  is  iambic  or  dactyl,  pentameter 
or  hexameter.  These  may  be  interesting  facts,  like  the 
knowledge  that  ''beef'  comes  from  a  French  word.  But 
many  a  good  meal  has  gone  down  without  that  informa¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  the  heartiest  eaters  will  never  know  it. 
Scanning  has  ruined  many  a  poem.  Indeed,  many  a  half- 
informed  little  critic  has  thought  any  poem  which  de¬ 
parted  from  the  monotony  of  an  easily  scanned  line  was 
bad  or  in  error,  or  has  tried  to  put  into  even  feet  some 
skillful  variant.  It  should  be  enough  for  most  high  school 
readers  to  know  that  the  English  language  uses  accent  in 
verse,  and  that  the  good  writer  uses  the  rhythm  to  enrich 
his  phrases  and  not  to  spoil  them.  Half  our  high  school 
students  somehow  acquire  the  idea  that  the  acme  in  read¬ 
ing  poetry  is  to  read  it  as  if  it  were  not  verse  at  all. 

Oral  Reading 

Rhythm  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  oral  reading  of 
verse.  Without  question,  thousands  of  young  readers  have 
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a  slow  pace  established  for  them  through  continued  oral 
reading  of  prose.  Through  the  grades  they  go,  droning  away 
at  pages  which  should  be  seen  and  not  heard.  Poetry  is  a 
different  matter,  because  in  verse  the  writer  utilizes  cadence, 
rhythm,  every  sound  device  available,  to  enforce  his  mood 
and  his  meaning.  Consequently  the  most  rapid  reader  of 
prose  must  approach  his  poetry  differently  if  he  is  to  sense 
its  flavor,  just  as  a  musician  must  do  more  than  observe 
the  notes.  Most  of  us  in  our  crowded  homes  will  have  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  reading,  even  of  verse,  silently;  but  we 
will  hear  it  with  an  inward  ear.  Until  we  are  able  to  do 
this,  we  have  not  learned  how  to  read  poetry  effectively. 
Students  should  be  taught  this,  and  should  use  their  own 
and  the  teaeher's  reading  to  build  up  this  sense  of  the 
musie  of  verse. 

It  is  possible  that  most  of  us  who  like  to  read  poetry  hear 
ourselves  reading  it  with  greater  skill  than  we  possess.  This 
contradiction  comes  from  our  putting  together  the  voices 
of  those  we  have  enjoyed,  just  as  the  untalented  person 
may  hum  or  whistle  a  tune  and  hear,  not  his  own  product, 
but  the  voice  of  a  great  singer  or  the  full  orchestra  or 
chorus  he  has  previously  enjoyed.  Something  of  this  same 
experience  high  school  students  will  enjoy  discussing.  Many 
have  never  realized  that  the  most  skilled  readers  do  not 
read  poetry  as  rapidly,  or  in  the  same  way,  as  they  read 
prose. 

Steps  Toward  Understanding 

It  is  usually  necessary  to  explain  to  young  readers  that 
a  poem  is  not  really  read  the  first  time  one  goes  over  it. 
Even  college  students  are  often  surprised  to  learn  that  it 
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is  necessary  to  reread  a  lyric  several  times  to  discover  its 
meaning  and  its  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  far  too  often 
a  certain  kind  of  detailed  study  has  given  them  the  equally 
false  idea  that  poems  are  deliberately  made  obscure  and 
that  the  meaning  is  something  vague  and  unimportant. 

It  is  easy  to  indicate  to  a  student  the  steps  one  takes 
toward  understanding  verse.  First  he  discovers  what  stuff 
the  writer  is  using— the  events  he  tells,  the  pictures  he 
shows,  the  sounds  he  describes  or  suggests.  These  events 
and  sensations  sometimes  are  the  message  of  the  poem,  as 
in  the  ballad  or  very  simple  narrative  poem.  ‘‘The  High¬ 
wayman'"  is  enjoyable  for  the  story,  the  romantic  pictures, 
the  sound,  the  appropriate  form,  the  lively  figures;  but  it 
has  no  message  beyond  this,  and  hence  is  easily  read  by 
junior  high  school  youngsters.  Soon,  however,  they  should 
discover  more  difficult  verse.  (Often  the  introduction  is 
premature.)  In  this  more  difficult  poetry  the  materials 
(story,  pictures,  sounds)  serve  themselves  as  metaphors, 
from  which  the  reader  gains  a  rich  meaning  or  feeling. 
Obviously  the  success  of  the  poet  lies  in  discovering  ma¬ 
terials  to  which  both  he  and  his  reader  will  react  similarly, 
and  out  of  a  combination  of  such  reactions  he  will  achieve 
his  message.  It  is  very  important  to  see  this,  for  many  poems 
chosen  to  introduce  young  readers  to  poetry  are  chosen 
without  relation  to  the  fundamental  nature  of  metaphor¬ 
ical  composition. 

Let  us  take  for  example  two  poems  frequently  taught  in 
high  school.  (At  least  they  used  to  be  frequently  taught.) 
These  are  Milton's  “L' Allegro"  and  “II  Penseroso."  Here 
Milton,  writing  to  an  audience  he  believed  familiar  with 
classical  mythology,  used  a  rich  series  of  illustrations  with 
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which  he  was  familiar  and  which  he  evidently  believed  ca¬ 
pable  of  arousing  delight  or  thought  in  his  reader.  Through 
these  common  reactions  he  hoped  to  evoke  a  feeling.  It  is 
clear  that  the  effect  is  not  achieved  by  knowing  what  a 
dictionary  of  mythology  tells  one  about  each  of  the  gods 
or  goddesses  mentioned.  The  effect  comes  only  to  one  who 
is  so  familiar  with  the  whole  field  of  mythology  as  to  recog¬ 
nize  spontaneously  and  emotionally  the  stories  and  charac¬ 
ters  mentioned.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  student  who 
must  make  a  notebook  list  of  the  mythological  references 
may  be  impressed  by  Milton's  scholarship,  but  cannot 
sense  what  the  poem  intends  to  convey. 

In  choosing  poetry  which  will  at  once  introduce  the 
young  reader  to  enjoyment  of  poetry  and  some  knowledge 
of  how  it  is  read,  it  would  seem  beyond  question  that  the 
selections  presented  should  use  metaphors  to  which  the 
reader  will  have  an  immediate  reaction.  Recently  the  writer 
attempted  to  teach  Sandburg's  ‘'The  Prairie"  to  a  group 
of  New  York  students.  They  listed  some  forty  phrases 
which  were  relatively  unfamiliar  to  them.  No  descriptive 
explanation  by  the  teacher,  no  amount  of  dictionary  re¬ 
search,  could  give  them  the  same  enjoyment  felt  by  the 
native  from  the  prairie.  To  these  students  the  poem  was 
uninteresting,  unmoving;  to  the  one  familiar  with  the 
sights  and  odors  named,  it  was  a  delight.  One  illustration 
will  perhaps  suffice.  Sandburg  speaks  of  pearl  gray  hay¬ 
stacks,  newly  built.  The  class  objected;  haystacks,  they 
said,  are  yellow-brown.  Who  can  create  for  them  the  smell, 
the  crispness,  the  delicate  color  of  hay  freshly  stacked? 
This  same  class,  however,  enjoyed  in  a  different  poem  the 
reference  to  crowds  entering  the  subway.  Could  country 
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children  understand  this  reference?  While  as  adults  we 
attempt  to  follow  many  poets  and  to  substitute  for  more 
vital  experience  that  gained  in  books  or  travel,  we  admit 
our  own  preferences  and  limitations.  How  important  it  is 
then,  when  we  are  introducing  young  people  to  poetry 
and  teaching  enjoyment  of  good  verse,  that  they  be  given 
many  pieces  in  the  idiom  of  their  own  lives.  Equally  im¬ 
portant  is  the  selection  of  poetry  which  deals  with  their 
interests  and  feelings.  If  we  use  two  criteria— that  the  poem 
deal  with  the  adolescent's  world  and  that  it  speak  with 
figures  out  of  his  own  experience— we  can  expect  to  see 
the  attitude  toward  poetry  change  from  dislike  and  indif¬ 
ference  to  delight.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  young 
people  are  easily  moved;  and  that  youthful  and  colorful 
poets  have  written  with  power.  Moreover,  since  poetry  is 
emotional  and  essentially  personal,  there  should  be  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  for  choice.  Only  if  the  student  finds 
something  he  wants  to  keep  in  his  mind  should  he  be  asked 
to  memorize.  We  can  be  sure  that  he  will  want  to  remem¬ 
ber  many  lines  which  have  real  meaning  for  him. 

More  About  Metaphor 

Probably  we  should  labor  further  the  use  of  metaphor 
and  the  teaching  of  it.  As  was  said  previously,  students 
should  throughout  their  reading  be  introduced  to  the  use 
of  figurative  language.  They  should  learn  that  it  is  the 
device  by  which  the  writer  conveys  that  for  which  there 
is  no  literal  word,  and  that  one's  interpretation  depends 
upon  the  similarity  of  his  understanding  and  feeling  about 
a  thing  or  an  event  to  the  writer's.  When  George  Eliot 
writes  that  the  noise  of  the  river  and  of  the  mill  ‘‘are  like  a 
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great  curtain  of  sound,  shutting  one  out  from  the  world 
beyond/'  she  assumes  that  her  readers  are  familiar  with  a 
''great  curtain"  and  feel  something  protective  about  it.  To 
a  young  reader  today,  whose  mind  is  likely  to  associate 
"great  curtain"  with  "iron  curtain,"  Eliot's  metaphor  may 
be  less  effective.  This  reaction  of  the  individual  to  a  given 
metaphor  needs  exploring  with  a  class.  A  simple  method  is 
to  offer  some  phrase  such  as  "a  long  path"  and  ask  each 
to  tell  what  kind  of  path  comes  into  his  mind.  While  "a 
long  path"  is  not  figurative,  the  varied  reactions  illustrate 
the  role  of  individual  experience  in  interpretation.  Then 
try  with  the  students  such  a  line  as  "the  road  was  a  ribbon 
of  moonlight."  See  what  pictures  come  into  their  minds; 
discover  whether  anyone  finds  the  figure  unattractive.  Con¬ 
tinue  with  illustrations,  exploring  the  minds  of  the  class 
until  they  understand  what  is  going  on  whenever  non-literal 
language  is  being  used.  They  will  then  begin  to  see  why  it 
is  necessary  in  approaching  a  poem  to  read  it  several  times 
and  to  let  the  metaphors  carry  their  message;  they  will  un¬ 
derstand  the  compactness  of  verse  and  the  need  for  ex¬ 
ploring  every  word  of  it,  returning  again  and  again  to  read¬ 
ing  the  whole. 

Students  may  also  learn  that  no  one  can  write  a  good 
paraphrase  of  a  poem.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
unskilled  high  school  student  can  say  in  prose  what  the 
great  poet  could  say  only  in  verse.  Probably  another  reason 
that  poetry  is  not  liked  and  is  misunderstood  stems  from 
the  frequent  habit  of  asking  adolescents  to  put  into  crude 
prose  the  delicate  implications  of  poetry.  "But,"  said  a 
teacher  recently,  "how  will  I  know  whether  they  under¬ 
stand  the  poet?"  The  answer  is  that  one  would  never  know 
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from  a  prose  paraphrase,  whieh  would  certainly  miscon¬ 
strue  the  poem;  the  answer  is  also  that  one  will,  in  any 
event,  never  be  sure  the  student  understands.  But  a  teacher 
may  guess  from  the  eagerness  with  which  the  student  con¬ 
tinues  to  read. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Little  time  need  be  spent  on  the  reading  of  biography  as 
a  type.  There  is  an  abundance  of  biographies  and  auto¬ 
biographies  which  are  near-fictional  and  which  base  their 
appeal  upon  what  the  writer  or  subject  has  experienced 
rather  than  upon  an  analysis  of  his  character  or  place  in 
history.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  find  many  books  which  will 
make  a  transition  between  narrative  fiction  and  biography 
and  autobiography.  Indeed  the  latter  is  a  most  popular 
form  for  the  younger  reader,  if  chosen  with  any  care. 

There  are  those  stories,  such  as  Safari  and  The  Life  of 
P.  T.  Barnum,  where  the  setting  makes  sufficient  appeal  to 
insure  popularity  with  most  junior  high  school  youngsters. 
The  list  of  these  books  is  long,  leading  to  those  more 
mature  volumes  which  tell  the  life  stories  of  such  men 
as  George  Washington  Garver,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Lincoln 
Steffens,  or  Madame  Gurie.  After  the  young  reader  has 
become  acquainted  with  even  half  a  dozen  volumes,  he  is 
ready  to  spend  a  short  time  discussing  the  motives  for 
which  they  were  written  and  the  varied  purposes  they  serve. 
Not  to  be  overlooked  are  volumes  in  this  field  which  give 
an  intimate  picture  of  life  in  some  different  culture. 
Marbacka,  Happy  Days  in  Norway,  or  A  Daughter  of  the 
Samurai  illustrate  this  group. 
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The  older  student  may  find  profit  in  eomparing  the  au¬ 
thorized  and  unauthorized  biographies  of  financial  leaders, 
or  in  discussing  The  Robber  Barons.  Citizen  Tom  Paine 
makes  a  good  contrast  to  Franklin’s  Autobio graphy^  and  a 
good  companion  as  well.  Probably  one  of  the  most  serious 
handicaps  in  teaching  biography  is  the  lack  of  wide  read¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  many  teachers.  Thoughtfully  guided  by 
a  teacher  who  knows  this  field,  the  adolescent  may  find  in 
biography  and  autobiography  an  intimate  and  personal 
story  which  will  prove  both  stabilizing  and  stimulating. 

THE  ESSAY  AND  THE  PERIODICAL 

Some  teachers,  accustomed  to  teaching  chiefly  the  formal 
essay,  may  wonder  at  the  combination  suggested  by  the 
heading  of  this  section.  The  essay  is  joined  to  the  periodical 
because  in  our  day  it  is  the  periodical  which  publishes  the 
essay.  Seldom  does  a  publisher  produce  a  collection  of 
essays  which  have  not  previously  appeared  as  pieces  in 
magazines  or  as  editorials.  It  is  well  then  to  consider  the 
essay  as  part  of  a  larger  area. 

The  Changed  Role  of  Newspapers 

Only  a  few  years  ago  did  schools  begin  to  give  attention 
to  teaching  how  to  read  a  newspaper;  but  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II  we  have  greatly  modified  our 
attitude  toward  the  newspaper  and  its  relation  to  other 
forms  of  communication.  Any  person  old  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  days  when  the  nations  of  Europe  were  approach¬ 
ing  and  entering  the  horrible  catastrophe  of  1939  and  the 
years  that  followed,  remembers,  along  with  that  horror. 
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the  excitement  of  hearing  on  the  radio  the  account  of 
history  as  it  was  being  made  in  a  distant  continent.  Sud¬ 
denly  we  realized  that  whatever  happened  would  bear  a 
different  relation  to  those  at  home  than  had  conflicts  of 
previous  eras.  Hearing  the  guns  of  a  battle  and  the  sounds 
of  air  raids  even  while  they  were  in  action  may  seem  com¬ 
monplace  to  many  young  people  today,  but  it  was  almost 
unbelievable  to  those  who  had  grown  up  dependent  upon 
printed  words.  Probably  the  experience  was  something 
comparable  to  what  happened  with  the  laying  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  cable.  At  any  rate,  teaching  the  reading  of  the  news¬ 
paper  can  no  longer  be  separated  from  discussion  of  the 
use  and  limitations  of  radio. 

It  is  therefore  important,  in  introducing  a  study  of  how 
to  read  the  news,  to  include  not  only  many  newspapers 
of  varied  political  and  regional  slants,  but  consistently  to 
compare  these  to  the  different  news  broadcasts  and  com¬ 
ments.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  accustom  a  youngster  to  read 
one  paper,  or  to  listen  to  one  broadcasting  station,  and  it 
is  absurd  to  separate  the  spoken  from  the  printed  word. 
Probably  no  single  element  in  the  language  program  is 
more  important  than  this  attempt  to  teach  American 
young  people  how  to  keep  informed  about  world  events 
and  world  thought. 

Scope  of  the  Problem 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  teaching  of  newspaper  reading 
will  go  far  beyond  the  experience  of  the  teacher.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  might  well  be  used  by  both  teacher  and 
student  as  a  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  phase  of  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  read.  The  questions  imply  not  a  single  unit  or 
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two  or  three^  but  a  consistent  repetition  on  an  ever-rising 
level  of  experience  with  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Let 
us  state  the  questions  first  (all  requiring  an  affirmative  an¬ 
swer),  and  later  talk  more  about  means  for  teaching. 

1.  Do  you  read  at  least  one  metropolitan  daily  regularly? 

2.  Are  you  aware  of  the  major  ways  in  which  this  daily  dif¬ 
fers  in  presentation  of  facts  from  other  dailies  in  this  and  other 
American  cities? 

3.  Do  you  know  the  sources  of  news  used  by  your  chosen 
paper?  By  other  big  dailies? 

4.  Do  you  regularly  listen  to  one  news  broadcast  which  dif¬ 
fers  somewhat  from  the  editorial  policy  of  your  newspaper? 

5.  Have  you  compared  reports  by  way  of  various  media  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  recognize  contradictions  in  reporting  and  interpret¬ 
ing  facts  as  presented  by  these  different  sources? 

6.  Do  you  read  at  least  one  news  and  comment  magazine 
which  sometimes  disagrees  with  your  daily? 

7.  Have  you  ever  discovered  errors  or  unfairness  in  the  news 
reporting  of  your  favorite  daily? 

8.  Do  you  from  time  to  time  compare  the  newspapers  in 
your  area  with  those  in  other  areas?  (On  a  given  date  note  how 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  Denver,  and  San  Antonio  papers 
deal  with  a  given  national  and  international  event.) 

9.  Do  you  know  about  the  ownership  and  management  of 
the  magazines  you  read?  Have  you  considered  the  relation  of 
the  points  of  view  in  your  magazine  with  the  interests  of  its 
advertisers? 

10.  Do  you  know  which  newspapers  in  your  area  own  broad¬ 
casting  stations? 

Obviously,  satisfactory  answers  to  such  questions  do  not 
come  from  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  of  study.  They  come 
from  a  continuing  use  of  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
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with  reading  maturity.  Perhaps  a  ninth  grade  youngster 
will  be  asked  merely  to  examine  two  or  three  differing 
papers,  comparing  a  few  items.  From  time  to  time  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  events  reported,  with  comparison  to  radio 
programs.  A  part  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  expense  of  using 
more  than  one  paper,  an  expense  the  school  should  carry. 
Increasing  emphasis  should  be  put  on  international  news 
and  investigation  of  all  available  sources.  In  inland  towns 
away  from  large  cities  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  a  diversified 
presentation  of  news  either  by  radio  or  newspapers  unless 
special  effort  is  made.  The  value  of  the  weekly  or  monthly 
magazine  is  increased  here. 

Reading  the  Editorial 

Very  often  we  read  comment  criticizing  the  high  school 
student  because  he  does  not  read  newspaper  editorials.  It 
would  be  strange  if  he  did.  The  editorial  is  a  judgment, 
based  on  a  presumably  thorough  reading  of  events  over  a 
period  of  time.  It  is  the  measured  conclusion  of  an  adult. 
Frequently  it  represents  prejudice  as  well  as  judgment.  To 
read  an  editorial  is  to  match  conclusions  with  an  informed 
and  determined  mind.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  high 
school  reader,  frequently  only  beginning  to  follow  a  world 
problem,  turns  to  actual  happenings  rather  than  to  policy 
statements  or  generalizations.  One  might  almost  conclude 
that  it  is  well  that  the  adolescent  defers  his  reading  of  edi¬ 
torials  until  he  is  better  able  to  judge.  On  the  other  hand, 
after  some  problem  has  been  well  investigated  and  the  facts 
ascertained  as  carefully  as  possible,  there  is  a  time  for 
comparing  editorials.  One  interesting  discovery  the  young 
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reader  may  make  is  that  the  article  on  the  editorial  page 
does  not  always  check  with  the  facts  as  reported  on  page 
one. 

Reading  Magazines 

In  studying  magazines  an  early  problem  is  extending  the 
student's  familiarity.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
periodical  appears  in  the  home,  and  choice  is  usually  de¬ 
pendent  upon  family  selection.  Consequently  it  is  more 
difficult  to  establish  new  habits  with  magazines  than  with 
books.  It  is  of  little  value  to  introduce  a  child  to  a  maga¬ 
zine  which  he  will  see  only  once  or  twice,  and  so  time 
must  be  given  in  school  for  magazine  reading  which  will 
simulate  the  kind  of  reading  desirable  in  a  home.  Teach¬ 
ers  should  not  be  afraid  of  desultory  reading,  of  unassigned 
searching  through  the  pages.  Some  definite  assignments 
are  needed,  however,  to  take  the  young  reader  beyond  pic¬ 
tures,  especially  when  picture  magazines  are  as  cheap  and 
prolific  as  they  are.  These  magazines  have,  in  some  cases, 
definite  policies  of  making  the  written  copy  of  less  interest 
than  the  photography.  It  would  not  be  very  helpful  to  as¬ 
sign  reading  of  copy  in  such  a  magazine  as  Life,  but  the 
teacher  should  not  disparage  the  pictures.  What  we  must 
teach  is  the  best  use  of  all  media:  reading,  pictures,  radio, 
talkies,  recordings.  This  problem  should  be  discussed  and 
the  youngster  helped  gradually  to  work  out  a  sane  pro¬ 
gram.  Perhaps  daily  news  comes  in  large  part  from  radio; 
if  so,  how  can  one  get  all  sides?  Perhaps  editorials,  theater 
comment,  official  documents,  and  announcements  need  to 
be  read.  If  so,  what  protection  is  needed?  Quite  possibly 
weekly  and  monthly  magazines  furnish  comment,  detail,  or 
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expert  discussion  not  found  in  newspapers.  What  period¬ 
icals  are  available? 

Pulps  and  Digests 

A  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  the  magazine  usually 
brings  forward  a  question  about  what  to  do  about  pulp 
magazines.  It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  face  the  fact  that 
the  adolescent  who  reads  the  pulps  does  so  because  he  con¬ 
tinues  either  to  get  satisfaction  or  to  expect  and  hope  for 
this  satisfaction.  Many  of  these  magazines  are  pornographic 
and  sadistic.  Frequently,  honest  and  frank  sex  education 
is  needed  to  combat  their  use.  Substituting  harmless  but 
censored  stories  will  not  suffice.  Nor  should  the  teacher 
assume  a  ‘'holier  than  thou’'  attitude.  Class  discussion  of 
magazines  should  include  comparisons  of  content,  format, 
and  subject  matter  of  many  kinds  of  periodicals.  The  pulps 
may  be  included,  and  given  fair  treatment.  Sometimes,  but 
seldom,  they  contain  well-written  stories.  Certainly  a  frank 
discussion  of  the  advertising  will  show  that  the  anticipated 
audience  is  both  naive  and  stupid.  However,  it  is  unfair  to 
concentrate  criticism  on  pulps.  Advertising  in  some  of  our 
most  expensive  and  sophisticated  “slicks”  is  equally  stupid 
and  dishonest.  Fligh  school  students  will  be  ready  to  dis¬ 
cover  these  qualities  with  a  little  help. 

Tlie  role  of  the  digest  may  also  be  discussed  to  advan¬ 
tage  by  high  school  pupils.  On  what  basis  are  the  selections 
made?  Is  the  magazine  truly  a  digest?  What  power  does  it 
have?  Wliy  should  one  desire  the  summary  of  a  novel  in¬ 
stead  of  the  whole  story?  These  questions  take  time,  and 
are  by  no  means  trivial.  Reading  is  not  an  unmitigated 
blessing;  it  may  become  the  route  by  which  the  individual 
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is  misled  as  well  as  informed.  Periodieals,  radio,  and  mo¬ 
tion  pietures  far  exeeed  books  in  their  influenee  on  Amer- 
iean  thought.  We  have  here  an  enormous  field  for  study, 
one  whieh  because  of  its  continuing  nature  does  not  lend 
itself  to  short  units  or  to  presentation  in  any  one  or  two 
years  of  school  life.  Many  of  the  questions  raised  may  seem 
to  some  English  teachers  to  be  in  the  field  of  the  social 
studies.  The  answer  to  that  contention  is  that  there  is  not 
any  line  between  ''fields.''  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
teaching  of  how  to  read  periodicals  be  shared  with  appro¬ 
priate  areas  of  school  work;  but  the  teacher  of  English  who 
does  not  recognize  his  share  in  making  the  student  aware 
of,  and  intelligent  about,  these  materials  is  comparable  to 
a  teacher  of  literature  who  would  omit  Shakespeare  from 
the  Elizabethan  age  because  he  made  plays  which  were  to 
be  acted  as  well  as  read,  or  the  social  science  teacher  who 
would  omit  mention  of  drama  from  a  description  of  that 
same  period. 

Finally,  the  Essay 

What  about  the  essay?  If  the  periodical  has  been  ex¬ 
plored,  many  essays  will  have  been  read.  Eurther  reading 
is  easily  profitable.  The  essay,  like  the  biography,  is  a  varied 
and  flexible  form.  High  school  students  are  often  amazed 
to  discover  that  much  of  what  they  themselves  write  falls 
into  the  classification  of  informal  essay.  If  the  introduction 
to  the  form  is  made  by  means  of  selections  which  combine 
some  description  or  narration  with  reflection,  the  transition 
from  the  story  to  the  essay  should  not  be  too  difficult.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  any  but  the  more  advanced 
high  school  students  are  ready  to  read  abstract  discussions 
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of  abstract  qualities.  Better  the  article  dealing  with  current 
problems  or  the  magazine  essay  which  combines  story  and 
opinion.  Whatever  the  level,  the  essay  should  be  studied 
because  of  the  ideas  presented  and  not  the  form. 

THE  SHORT  STORY 

Frequently,  as  examination  of  many  courses  of  study 
will  reveal,  the  short  story  is  used  as  an  introductory  form 
for  the  early  years  of  the  high  school.  There  are  short 
stories  enjoyable  by  children  of  all  ages,  and  the  high  school 
student  has  often  had  considerable  experience  with  stories 
in  his  readers,  in  juvenile  magazines,  and  in  some  book 
collections.  These  are  usually  a  far  ery  from  the  great  short 
stories  introduced  for  study.  Indeed,  the  simpler  narrative, 
concerned  chiefly  with  what-happened-next,  requires  little 
or  no  study.  It  is  useful  with  the  slow  or  unskilled  reader, 
but  generally  requires  no  teaching  beyond  making  sure 
that  the  events  of  the  tale  are  clear.  The  great  short  story 
is  another  matter. 

Selection  for  the  Adolescent 

The  present  writer  is  aware  that  the  point  of  view  pre¬ 
sented  here  differs  widely  from  that  held  by  many  teachers 
and  a  host  of  anthology  makers.  But  it  seems  rather  obvious 
that  the  really  great  short  story  deals  with  some  essential 
of  the  author’s  interpretation  of  life  and,  hence,  calls  for 
an  ability  to  draw  generalizations  often  beyond  the  under¬ 
standing  and  experience  of  most  adolescents.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  that  much- worn  story,  ‘'A  Piece  of  String.” 
What  can  the  ninth  grade  child  do  with  this  story?  He  may 
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understand  the  attitude  toward  life,  the  role  of  ehanee,  the 
aeeeptanee  of  tragedy,  the  treatment  of  the  insignifieant 
in  thwarting  life,  all  of  whieh  the  author  presents.  It  is  not 
the  attitude,  the  understanding,  the  belief  whieh  we  hope 
most  fourteen-year-olds  have  had  to  aeeept.  If  they  do  not 
see  the  meaning  of  the  story,  or  if  they  do  and  believe  it 
false,  they  are  foreed  to  deeide  that  what  the  sehool  or 
teaeher  ealls  a  great  story  is  something  either  untrue  or 
mysterious.  Let  us  be  eareful  in  suggesting  short  stories 
that  the  interpretation— and  the  important  short  story  is 
an  interpretation— be  something  whieh  the  adoleseent  ean 
aeeept.  Too  many  leave  high  sehool  with  the  idea  that  they 
like  stories,  yes,  but  not  the  kind  taught  in  sehools.  Is  it 
not  that  this  seemingly  simple,  but  aetually  sophistieated, 
form  can  easily  go  beyond  the  understanding  of  many 
younger  students?  Length  is  only  a  small  item  in  difficulty. 

Since  short  stories  of  some  kind  are  likely  to  play  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  in  the  reading  of  our  students,  it  would  seem 
wise  to  begin  by  considering  the  stories  they  voluntarily 
read.  The  gap  between  what  we  usually  teach  and  what 
students  usually  read  will  be  evident.  Let  us  have  frank 
discussion  of  the  values  they  see.  Many  read  romance  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  the  only  source  of  information  about  love, 
marriage,  and  romantic  experience  in  general.  Is  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  confession  magazine  in  part  chargeable  to  our 
insistence  that  our  students  read  only  ''The  Father'"  or 
"A  Piece  of  String"  or  some  other  concentrated  criticism 
of  man's  life?  Could  we,  by  a  more  natural  approach,  lead 
our  students  to  better  but  not  to  adult  stories?  Could  we 
show  them  the  superficiality  of  the  cheap  stories  they  read. 
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and  substitute  warm,  romantic  narratives  by  mature 
writers?  The  effort  is  worth  making. 

Does  this  mean  no  reading  of  important  short  stories? 
Not  unless  we  think  the  only  important  ones  are  the  highly 
sophisticated  stories.  Excellent  short  narratives  are  avail¬ 
able  in  our  better  magazines.  These  will  be  close  to  the 
experiences  of  the  young  readers  and  understandable  be¬ 
cause  the  stories  are  written  in  their  idiom.  The  short  story 
is  a  very  live  and  immediate  form,  and  we  have  in  it  a 
valuable  contribution  to  education.  Short  stories,  like 
poems,  are  concentrated.  A  unit  is  not  very  helpful.  One 
dose  is  a  gesture,  but  not  very  effective.  A  day  or  two  each 
month  for  telling  about  the  better  stories  the  class  has 
found,  a  place  for  recording  those  worth  mention,  some 
discussion  of  the  pieces  which  seem  worthy  of  a  little 
study— these  suggestions  are  in  harmony  with  the  material. 
The  short  story  is  a  part  of  our  periodical  literature,  and, 
since  it  is,  should  be  a  continuous  study. 

Conclusion 

No  discussion  of  types  should  mislead  the  teacher  into 
thinking  that  a  unit  on  novel,  drama,  or  short  story 
means  an  effective  teaching  of  that  form.  The  presentation 
of  a  form  is  only  the  beginning.  There  must  be  future  units 
and  constant  attention.  The  novel  introduced  in  the  ninth 
grade  is  the  forerunner  of  many  others;  the  discussion  of 
that  first  book  is  the  mere  beginning  of  a  series  of  talks 
about  books  read  and  compared.  The  occurrence  of  a  good 
play  in  town,  of  an  unusual  movie,  or  the  publication  of  an 
unusually  significant  novel  are  always  cues  for  class  study 
or  discussion.  The  good  reader  is  constantly  aware  of  what 
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is  being  written  and  published,  and  the  good  classroom  is 
equally  aware.  No  predesigned  course  of  study  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  chance  to  see  a  great  play.  No  unit  is  so  sig¬ 
nificant  that  it  cannot  be  interrupted  for  the  reading  of  a 
poem,  or  the  announcement  of  a  new  book.  Whatever  the 
plan,  it  must  yield  from  day  to  day  to  the  growing  demands 
of  growing  minds,  aware  of  an  exciting,  stimulating,  de¬ 
manding  world. 


IN  CONCLUSION 

Well— now  all’s  ended— and  my  comrades  gone. 
Pray  what  becomes  of  Mother’s  only  son? 

SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER,  OUver  Goldsmith 

NO  ONE  can  teach  English  with  completeness.  It  requires 
more  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  sympathy  than  any  one  man 
or  woman  can  possess.  It  requires  more  reading,  more 
writing,  more  study  than  the  hours  of  the  day  allow.  It  re¬ 
sults,  as  does  all  teaching,  in  defeats,  in  regrets,  and  in 
disappointments.  But  it  results  also  in  achievement,  and 
adds  to  the  very  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  sympathy  it  re¬ 
quires.  It  deals  with  the  intimate  matters  of  the  mind,  and 
so  terrifies  the  thoughtful  and  sensitive  teacher.  There  are 
a  thousand  reasons  why  you  should  not  begin  to  teach 
English,  and  if  you  have  begun,  why  you  should  leave  for 
other  fields;  there  are  a  thousand  reasons,  but  there  are 
a  thousand  and  one  why  you  should  begin  and  why  those 
of  us  who  have  begun  would  not  stop— why,  despite  all  that 
we  know,  we  could  not  leave.  We  Teach  English. 


SUGGESTED  READING  FOR  PART  I 


A.  Language  Growth  in  the  Individual 

A  study  of  language  growth  might  well  begin  with  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Grey's  prize  winning  article  on  brain  structure  (listed 
below).  The  intimate  relation  of  language  to  thought  makes  it 
important  for  the  teacher  of  English  to  know  what  has  been 
discovered  concerning  the  functions  of  the  various  brain  areas. 

As  a  second  step,  read  one  of  the  summaries  of  research 
(McGranahan  or  Sanford)  and  after  that,  study  one  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  monographs  to  discover  how  data  on  child  language 
are  discovered  and  how  much  work  goes  into  even  a  minor 
conclusion.  The  surprising  data  on  vocabulary  reported  by 
Smith  and  discussed  by  Seashore  are  too  recent  to  be  included 
in  the  summaries,  but  should  be  noted  carefully. 

Piaget’s  study  is  important.  The  interested  student  will  prob¬ 
ably  read  other  volumes  by  Piaget. 

Many  students  and  teachers  will  have  informed  themselves, 
through  previous  reading,  concerning  the  physical  growth  and 
interests  of  adolescents.  The  Havighurst  reference  is  pertinent 
to  reading  and  writing  guidance. 

Grey,  George  W.,  ‘‘The  Great  Ravelled  Knot,”  Scientific 
American,  Vol.  179,  No.  4,  Oct.  1948,  pp.  26-39. 

A  great  scientist’s  statement  of  our  present  knowledge  about 
brain  structure  and  function.  The  article  is  beautifully  illustrated 
and  is  written  in  a  style  easily  understood  by  those  who  are  not 
specialists.  An  important  article. 
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Havighurst,  Robert  James,  Developmental  Tasks  and  Edu- 
cation^  Committee  on  Human  Development,  the  University 
of  Chieago,  University  of  Chieago  Press,  1948. 

An  interesting  presentation  of  the  problem  of  growing  up. 

LaBrant,  Lou  L.,  '‘A  Study  of  Certain  Language  Develop¬ 
ments  of  Children  in  Grades  Four  to  Twelve,  Inelusive,'’  Ge¬ 
netic  Psychology  Monographs^  Vol.  XIV,  No.  5,  Nov.  1933, 
pp.  391-491. 

A  study  of  sentence  structure.  Suggests  that  we  may  have  been 
ignoring  childhood  growth  patterns  in  attempts  to  change  basic 
relations  within  sentences. 

MeGranahan,  Donald  V.,  ‘The  Psyehology  of  Language,’’ 
Psychological  Bulletin^  Vol.  33,  No.  3,  Mareh  1933,  pp.  178- 
216. 

Another  excellent  summary  of  language  studies.  Shows  extent 
of  modern  research  into  nature  of  language. 

Piaget,  Jean,  Language  and  Thought  of  the  Childy  Hareourt, 
Brace,  1926. 

A  valuable  book  for  the  careful  reader  who  is  interested  in  the 
steps  by  which  we  approach  scientific  thinking.  Do  not  be  misled. 
The  book  is  disarmingly  simple  but  it  presents  important  con¬ 
cepts.  Read  all  of  it. 

Sanford,  Fillmore  H.,  “Speech  and  Personality,”  Psycho¬ 
logical  Bulletin,  Vol.  39,  No.  10,  Dec.  1942,  pp.  811-45. 

Although  here  again  is  a  secondary  source,  a  summary  of  many 
articles,  Sanford  gives  inviting  leads  to  the  student  who  would 
like  to  explore  the  relation  between  the  individuabs  personality 
and  his  speaking  and  writing,  a  field  which  is  rapidly  gaining  at¬ 
tention. 

Seashore,  R.  H.,  “The  Importance  of  Vocabulary  in  Learn¬ 
ing  Language  Skills,”  Elementary  English  Review,  Vol.  XXV, 
No.  3,  March  1948,  pp.  137-52  and  160. 
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Here  is  an  analysis  of  vocabulary  findings  to  1948,  simple  but 
very  important. 

Smith,  Mary  Katherine,  ‘"Measurement  of  the  Size  of  Gen¬ 
eral  English  Vocabulary  through  the  Elementary  Grades  and 
High  School,"'  Genetic  Psychology  MonographSy  Vol.  XXIV, 
No.  2,  Nov.  1941,  pp.  311-45. 

A  study  which  has  surprised  and  disconcerted  many  readers. 
Here  is  evidence  that  we  have  underestimated  the  vocabularies  of 
our  youngsters.  Even  though  later  studies  may  modify  these  norms, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Smith  has  data  which  we  cannot  dis¬ 
regard.  Seashore’s  article  (listed  above)  explains  why  we  have  been 
slow  in  realizing  the  extent  of  vocabularies. 

A  helpful  experience  to  follow  the  reading  listed  is  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  preschool  child.  Note  his  vocalization  and  accom¬ 
panying  activities.  Preferably  choose  a  child  between  six 
months  and  four  years  of  age,  as  younger  and  older  children 
are  more  difficult  for  the  novice  to  study. 

Try  to  have  no  other  adults  in  the  room.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  a  parent  or  relative  promote  responses  by  asking 
the  child  questions.  Let  the  child  play  with  his  toys  or  with 
another  child.  You  may  explain  why  you  are  writing  by  saying 
that  you  are  busy  with  a  letter  or  with  school  work.  Arrange 
for  two  two-hour  periods. 

Analyze  the  record  you  make  in  terms  of  the  characteristics 
of  language  growth  found  in  the  readings.  Do  not  try  to  decide 
whether  the  child  is  bright,  superior,  dull,  or  whether  his 
vocabulary  is  large  or  small.  Much  more  study  and  observation 
would  be  required  for  such  a  conclusion. 

B.  The  Role  and  Development  of  Modern  English 

Two  books  listed  below  (Schlauch  and  Bodmer)  are  designed 
to  give  the  reader  an  understanding  of  the  position  English 
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holds  among  the  languages  of  the  world.  In  The  Loom  of 
Language,  seetions  on  learning  new  languages  are  helpful  for 
diseussion  with  teachers  of  foreign  languages.  A  background 
such  as  is  presented  by  either  Schlauch  or  Bodmer  is  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  modem  English. 

The  works  by  Jespersen,  Curme,  and  Robertson  also  provide 
data  on  present  trends  in  English.  Every  teacher  of  English 
should  read  at  least  one  book  by  Jespersen  because  of  his 
outstanding  contributions  and  his  fame  in  the  field. 

Fries  and  Marckwardt  offer  studies  dealing  with  the  current 
status  of  many  English  locutions  taught  in  our  schools.  Their 
reports  have  been  sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  as  standards  against  which  to  evaluate 
classroom  materials.  Both  books  are  good  desk  references. 

While  most  students  will  not  read  Mencken’s  volumes  en¬ 
tire^  students  should  be  at  least  familiar  with  them.  Every 
teacher  of  English  should  know  what  Mencken  has  to  say 
about  schoolteacher  English.  Partridge  presents  a  phase  of 
English  particularly  interesting  to  adolescents. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
shows  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  language  problem.  It  might 
also  have  been  listed  under  Part  II,  since  many  of  the  findings 
have  implications  for  teaching. 

The  selection  by  Malinowski  serves  a  unique  function.  Most 
persons  in  our  culture  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
language  could  develop  without  a  subject-predicate  structure. 
Malinowski’s  illustrations  from  primitive  languages  clarify  this 
problem,  and  hence  by  contrast  explain  English  structure. 

Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  a  report  signed  by 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  University  of  Chicago,  1947. 
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The  Library  of  Congress  eard  describes  this  as  “a  general  report 
on  mass  communication:  newspapers,  radio,  motion  pictures,  mag¬ 
azines,  and  books/'  One  of  the  important  studies  of  this  decade. 

Bodmer,  Frederick,  The  Loom  of  Language  (ed.  by  Lancelot 
Hogben),  Norton,  1944. 

A  book  directed  to  the  general  public,  but  more  easily  read  by  a 
person  with  an  understanding  of  English  grammar.  Gives  a  clear 
picture  of  the  place  English  holds  today  and  of  how  it  developed. 
A  book  to  read  and  own.  Especially  useful  for  the  teacher  who  feels 
he  must  prepare  students  for  study  of  foreign  languages. 

Curme,  George  C.,  Parts  of  Speech  and  Accidence ,  Heath, 

1935- 

An  excellent  book  for  clearing  up  many  problems  you  will  meet 
in  teaching — problems  calling  for  sound  information  and  under¬ 
standing.  Examine  this  book  carefully  so  you  may  recall  its  re¬ 
sources. 

Fries,  Charles  C.,  American  English  Grammar,  Appleton- 
Century,  1940. 

A  study  of  current  grammatical  structure.  Will  help  you  under¬ 
stand  why  ‘dt  is  me"  and  '‘Who  do  you  want"  are  not  mere 
marks  of  ignorance. 

Jespersen,  Otto,  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  Appleton,  1923. 

A  basic  reference. 

Jespersen,  Otto,  Language,  Its  Nature,  Development  and 
Origin,  Holt,  1922. 

It  is  difficult  today  to  find  a  scholar  in  the  field  of  the  English 
language  who  does  not  refer  to  this  basic  work  by  Jespersen. 
Jespersen  called  attention  to  the  relation  of  the  various  fields  of 
linguistics,  including  child  language  and  philosophy,  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  language.  To  read  Jespersen  is  to  meet  a  brilliant,  cre¬ 
ative,  friendly  mind. 
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Jespersen,  Otto,  Philosophy  of  Grammar^  Holt,  1924. 

A  stimulating,  often  humorous,  never  dull  volume.  Every  teacher 
of  English  should  read  this  book. 

Malinowski,  Bronislaw,  ‘The  Problem  of  Meaning  in  Primi¬ 
tive  Languages,’'  Supplement  I  in  The  Meaning  of  Meaning, 
Ogden  and  Richards. 

A  reference  no  student  should  miss.  The  story  is  fascinating  and 
important. 

Marckwardt,  Albert  H.,  Facts  About  Current  English  Usage, 
Appleton-Century,  1938. 

Includes  a  discussion  of  S.  A.  Leonard’s  Current  English  Usage, 
a  study  unfortunately  out  of  print.  The  Marckwardt  study  will 
surprise  some  readers  who  may  find  themselves  more  conservative 
than  the  conservatives! 

Mencken,  Henry  L.,  The  American  Language,  4th  ed., 
Knopf,  1938.  Supplement  I-II,  Knopf,  1948. 

An  amusing  but  scholarly  source  book,  so  well  written  it  reads 
like  a  story.  Mencken’s  interpretation  of  the  teacher’s  role  in  pro¬ 
ducing  error  may  surprise  some  readers. 

Partridge,  Eric,  Dictionary  of  Slang.  Macmillan,  1937. 

A  book  for  enjoyment  and  for  use  by  your  pupils.  It  will  perhaps 
extend  your  understanding  of  how  language  grows. 

Robertson,  Stuart,  The  Development  of  Modern  English, 
Prentice-Hall,  3rd  printing,  1938. 

A  straightforward,  readable  text,  valuable  for  the  college  student 
or  teacher  who  needs  a  background  in  this  field. 

Schlauch,  Margaret,  The  Gift  of  Tongues,  Viking,  1942. 

A  book  both  readable  and  scholarly.  Will  give  the  teacher  of 
English  perspective  on  the  language  he  teaches.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended  despite  a  few  questionable  statements  on  semantics. 
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C.  Language  at  Work  in  Individual  and  Society 

Section  C  calls  for  close  reading  and  careful  thinking.  The 
short  list  of  references  contains  ideas  sufficiently  deep  to  change 
one’s  philosophy  of  life.  The  student  should  select  with  care, 
in  terms  of  his  own  understandings  and  inadequacies.  Tire 
thoughtful  reader  will  find  that  the  contributions  of  Piaget, 
Malinowski,  and  Jespersen  in  preceding  units  have  given  him 
considerable  insight  essential  to  this  section. 

It  may  be  well  to  begin  with  the  reading  of  Language  in 
Thought  and  Action}  Hayakawa  provides  an  excellent  bibliog¬ 
raphy  for  the  reader  who  cares  to  go  further. 

The  reader  will  discover  that  materials  in  this  section  refer 
to  findings  in  psychology,  philosophy,  anthropology,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  physics.  Three  references  (Bell,  Barnett,  Bridgman) 
are  included  for  the  reader  whose  understanding  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics  is  inadequate  for  his  reading  of  current 
books  on  language. 

Barnett,  Lincoln  K.,  The  Universe  and  Dr.  Einstein,  with  a 
foreword  by  Albert  Einstein,  W.  Sloane  Associates,  1948. 

This  book  is  a  boon  to  those  who  have  only  a  vague  idea  about 
modern  concepts  of  matter.  The  author  shows  by  his  writing, 
however,  the  inadequacy  of  our  English  words  to  convey  new  con¬ 
cepts  of  relativity  (see  Korzybski),  and  so  utilizes  illustrations  from 
which  you  must  draw  the  interpretation.  Read  this  book,  there¬ 
fore,  for  its  direct  message  and  also  for  its  technique  in  explanation. 

Bell,  Eric  T.,  The  Search  for  Truth,  Reynal  and  Hitchcock, 
1934. 

Frequently  we  hear  about  ‘‘the  language  of  mathematics,”  but 
many  teachers  of  English  really  understand  that  language  very  im- 

1  Note  that  this  is  an  enlargement  and  modification  of  Hayakawa’s 
Language  in  Action.  The  new  book  is  decidedly  stronger. 
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perfectly.  Bell’s  book  makes  clear  the  relation  between  the  symbols 
of  mathematics  and  word  symbols,  and  their  joint  role  in  human 
thought. 

Bridgman,  P.  W.,  The  Logic  of  Modern  Physics^  Macmillan, 
1927- 

Chapters  I  and  II  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  English 
teacher.  A  scholar  who  is  primarily  a  physicist  here  makes  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  language  theory.  More  and  more  studies  of 
language  are  using  the  interpretations  of  scientists.  Read  until  you 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  changing  theories 
of  matter  call  for  changes  in  language. 

Dewey,  John,  How  We  Thinky  Heath,  1910,  Ch.  13. 

A  philosopher  considers  the  relation  of  language  to  thought. 
The  book  is  a  famous  one. 

Hay  aka  wa,  S.  I.,  Language  in  Thought  and  Actiony  Har- 
court.  Brace,  1949. 

This  is  an  excellent  introduction  (and  more  than  an  introduc¬ 
tion)  to  semantic  theory.  The  book  is  full  of  information  and  ideas 
the  teacher  should  have,  and  it  should  be  read  carefully.  The  exer¬ 
cises  (“applications”)  at  the  close  of  the  chapters  are  helpful  for 
any  reader,  and  useful  for  the  teacher  in  class  work.  The  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  well  chosen,  and  not  too  long.  You  will  probably  want  to 
own  this  book. 

Korzybski,  Alfred,  Science  and  Sanity:  an  Introduction  to 
Non- Aristotelian  Systems  and  General  SemanticSy  Science  Press 
Printing  Company,  1933. 

From  a  background  of  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering, 
Korzybski  approached  language.  He  became  interested  in  its  role 
in  human  behavior,  and  finally  produced  a  book  in  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  formulate  a  non-Aristotelian  system  of  philosophy.  The 
reader  will  find  the  book  stimulating,  at  times  difficult.  Its  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  field  of  language  study  cannot  be  doubted. 
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Ogden,  C.  K.,  and  Richards,  I.  A.,  The  Meaning  of  Meaning, 
3rd  ed,,  rev.,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1930. 

For  over  twenty  years  this  book  has  stimulated  thought  coneern- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  language  experience.  It  is  not  easy  reading, 
but  is  well  worth  the  study  it  demands. 
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Books  and  articles  on  the  teaching  of  English  units  are  al¬ 
most  endless  in  number,  and  are  found  easily.  It  seems  a  waste 
of  time  to  list  selections  from  The  English  Journal  or  other 
educational  magazines.  The  Educational  Index  offers  ready 
guidance  to  specific  problems  of  classroom  procedure.  Every 
illustration  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  teacher’s  own 
theory,  and  also  in  terms  of  the  particular  situation. 

The  materials  described  below  are  limited  to  a  selected  few 
which  deal  with  major  problems.  Periodicals  named  include 
only  those  which  obviously  belong  on  the  desk  of  any  teacher 
of  English.  It  is  assumed  that  in  addition  the  teacher  will  sub¬ 
scribe  for  at  least  one  newspaper  of  national  reputation  (The 
New  York  Times  probably  offers  the  most  complete  coverage 
of  national  and  international  news)  and  for  magazines  which 
will  keep  him  informed  about  the  thinking  of  educated  persons. 

Books 

Young  People’s  Reading  Round  Table,  American  Library 
Association,  Committee  on  Postwar  Planning,  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  1948. 
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Good  material  on  reading  guidance.  The  teacher  of  English 
should  learn  about  the  excellent  help  to  be  had  from  the  A.L.A. 

Dale,  Edgar,  How  to  Read  a  Newspaper,  Scott,  Foresman, 
1941. 

A  valuable  illustration  of  good  teaching;  a  source  of  significant 
information;  and  a  text  useful  with  classes  from  ninth  grade  to 
college  level. 

Dunn,  The  mas  F.,  and  Ranous,  Charles  A.,  Learning  Our 
Language,  Brown,  1946. 

In  this  textbook,  designed  for  college  students,  the  authors  ex¬ 
plain  modern  language  theory  in  the  simplest  terms.  The  book  is 
full  of  materials  which  could  be  adapted  easily  to  younger  students. 
Many  of  the  exercises  would  fascinate  (and  instruct)  high  school 
boys  and  girls. 

Hayakawa,  S.  I.,  Language  in  Thought  and  Action. 

See  Part  I  for  fuller  annotation.  In  addition  to  a  presentation  of 
language  theory,  this  book  contains  excellent  exercises  (‘‘applica¬ 
tions”)  which  are  usable  in  high  school  and  college  classes. 

Heller,  Frieda  M.,  and  LaBrant,  Lou,  The  Librarian  and 
the  Teacher  of  English,  American  Library  Association,  1938. 

A  description  of  teaching  junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
how  to  develop  independence  in  selection  and  use  of  reading  ma¬ 
terials.  Includes  techniques  for  unit  studies  and  preparation  of 
reports. 

Lee,  Irving  }.,  The  Language  of  Wisdom  and  Folly,  Harper, 
1949. 

A  collection  of  pieces  about  language.  Could  be  useful  at  many 
levels  as  a  means  for  initiating  thought  and  discussion. 

Perrin,  Porter  G.,  Writer  s  Guide  and  Index  to  English, 
Scott  Foresman,  1942. 

Designed  for  college  students,  this  book  provides  a  good  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  teacher. 
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Pooley,  Robert  C.,  Teaching  English  Usage,  Appleton-Cen- 
tury,  1946. 

A  book  described  by  its  title.  Written  by  a  man  who  combines 
scholarship  with  knowledge  of  teaching,  this  book  should  clarify 
many  problems  for  the  teacher. 

Roberts,  Holland  D.,  Kaulfers,  W.  V.,  and  Kefauver,  G.  N., 
eds.,  English  for  Social  Living,  McGraw-Hill,  1943. 

Accounts  by  teachers  who  worked  on  the  Stanford  investigation 
of  how  social  values  were  used  to  promote  gains  in  the  language 
arts.  Illustrations  of  group  work  especially  good. 

Siepman,  Charles,  Radio's  Second  Chance,  Little,  Brown, 
1946. 

While  parts  of  this  book  are  outmoded,  the  basic  premises  are 
important  still,  and  clearly  stated. 

Were  We  Guinea  Pigs?  Class  of  1938,  Ohio  State  University 
High  School,  Holt,  1938. 

An  example  of  group  (uncorrected)  writing,  by  students  who  fol¬ 
lowed  such  a  program  as  We  Teach  English  advocates.  Program 
is  described  from  students'  point  of  view. 

Witty,  Paul  A.,  Reading  in  Modern  Education,  Heath,  1949. 

Extended  discussion  of  reading  problems  and  program  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  upper  levels.  Techniques  offered  are  suited  to  the 
ordinary  classroom.  Excellent  sections  on  tests,  source  materials, 
reading  lists,  and  so  forth. 

Periodicals 

The  Elementary  English  Review,  211  West  68th  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Sponsored  by  the  elementary  division  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English.  The  magazine  is  forward-looking;  contains 
articles  pertinent  to  junior  high  school  as  well  as  to  lower  grades. 

ETC:  A  Review  of  General  Semantics,  International  Society 
for  General  Semantics,  549  West  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
6,  Ill. 
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A  relatively  new  publieation.  The  teaeher  who  reads  it  will  gain 
a  constantly  growing  sense  of  the  importance  language  interpreta¬ 
tion  has  for  all  areas  of  human  activity. 

The  English  Journal  (high  school  edition),  211  West  68th 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Required  reading  for  a  teacher  of  high  school  English.  The 
articles  are  uneven  in  value,  and  sometimes  contradictory;  the 
magazine,  however,  gives  a  picture  of  the  teaching  of  English  in 
the  United  States.  It  publishes  official  statements  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  and  program  announcements  and 
major  addresses  for  Council  meetings.  Sections  on  new  materials, 
usage,  and  current  reading  are  valuable.  Special  rates  are  offered  to 
teachers  still  in  training. 

Library  Journal^  62  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Keeps  the  teacher  in  touch  with  an  important  association  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  development  of  good  reading  in  this  country. 

The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  25  West  45th  St.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 

Our  foremost  magazine  for  keeping  the  reader  informed  on 
events  in  the  literary  world.  Takes  the  point  of  view  (1950)  that 
books,  motion  pictures,  radio,  recorded  music,  and  drama  are  all 
the  concerns  of  an  intelligent  person,  and  are  closely  related  means 
for  communication. 

Variety,  154  West  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  magazine  which  reports  on  theater,  radio,  and  motion  picture 
entertainment. 

Reading  Lists 

Lenrow,  Elbert,  Reader's  Guide  to  Prose  Fiction,  Appleton- 
Century,  1940. 

A  bibliography  of  1 500  novels,  cross-indexed  under  interest  head¬ 
ings.  Is  useful  with  more  competent  high  school  readers. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Your  Reading, 
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1948  (junior  high  school  list);  Books  for  You,  1948  (senior  high 
school  list);  Good  Reading  (senior  high  school  list),  Penguin, 
1946. 

These  three  lists  should  be  owned,  studied,  and  used  by  the 
teaeher  of  English.  Reading  abilities  for  any  group  vary  widely,  and 
some  simple  books  are  readable  at  any  age. 

Taba,  Hilda  (director),  Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Rela¬ 
tions^  American  Council  on  Education,  1947. 

Prepared  by  Intergroup  Edueation  in  Co-operating  Sehools. 
Useful  list. 
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Abbreviations,  in  paper  marking,  178 
Ability:  testing,  231-32;  variation, 
203,  238-39 

Ability  grouping,  240-42 
Abstraction,  and  abstract  thinking: 
comic  strips,  14;  discussions,  123, 
125;  five-year-old,  example,  71; 
growth  and,  87;  high  school  level, 
203 

Accents,  24;  correction,  136-37 
Action,  in  novels,  268-69 
Adjectives,  teaching  about,  94-98 
Admirable  Crichton,  The  (Barrie), 
287-88 

Adolescence:  activity  sharing,  148; 
awkwardness,  116;  biography, 
301;  current  event  reporting,  140; 
language  use,  30,  83-88;  literary 
form,  262-63;  newspaper  editor¬ 
ials,  304;  poetry,  292-93,  298-99; 
profanity,  132-33;  pulp  magazines, 
306;  radio  broadcasting,  131;  read¬ 
ing,  55-56,  256-57;  report  making, 
116-17,  140;  review  magazines, 
244;  self-consciousness,  116;  sex 
problems,  133-34;  short  stories, 
308-09;  speech,  118;  speech  im¬ 
provement,  134-36,  218;  timidity, 
108;  writing,  84-86,  150,  ex¬ 

amples,  107-08 

Adults:  audience  awareness,  105-06; 
“bad’'  words,  28,  77,  219;  con¬ 
fusion,  caused  by  sounds,  13;  ego¬ 
centric  speech,  76;  tabooed  words, 
28,  77,  219;  word  use,  29,  69-70, 
82;  writing,  149 
Advertising,  13,  280,  283 
Affectation,  24 
“after,”  use  of,  74 
Allegro,  U  (Milton),  296-97 
Amendments,  managing  of,  122 
American  Library  Association,  230, 
237 


American  Scholar,  The  (Emerson), 
quoted,  202 

Amusement,  language  as  a  basis 
for,  25-26 

Anonymity,  student  request  for,  165, 
167 

Antecedents,  214 

Anthologies:  poetry,  292-93;  read¬ 
ing,  254;  short  story,  308 
Anthropology,  6,  19 
Arguments,  classroom,  111 
Army,  use  of  profanity,  28 
Assignments,  139-42;  broadcasts, 
198;  compositions,  145-46,  166; 
magazine  reading,  305;  notes  and 
their  effects,  273;  reading,  197- 
98;  verse  writing,  151 
Assurance,  in  writing,  165,  168 
Attention-getting  device,  spelling 
used  as,  181-82 

Audience:  classroom,  107-09;  need 
for,  26;  speech,  105,  106-07; 

writing,  143-46,  162-63 
Authority  citation,  153 
Authors,  10-11 
Autobiography,  300 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  essays  summar¬ 
ized,  53 

“Bad”  words,  77,  132-34,  219 
Barrie,  Sir  James  Matthew,  284-85, 
287-88 

“because,”  use  of,  74 
Behavior:  broadcasts  (during),  191; 
children,  19-21;  control,  22-23; 
language,  18-19,  66;  lisping,  28; 
obscene  words,  28-29;  speech 
correction,  20;  tabooed  words, 
132-34;  talking  for  the  sake  of 
talking,  26,  141;  word  symbols, 
6 

Bennett,  Arnold,  quoted,  225 
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‘‘Best-sellers”:  lists,  276;  rejection 
of,  57;  selection  of,  254 
Bible,  copying  of,  10 
Bibliography:  keeping  of  a,  153;  to 
this  text,  313-25 
Biography,  300-01 
Birth  cry,  63-64 

Bismarck-Schonhausen,  Prince  Otto 
von,  quoted,  8 

Blocking  (emotional),  to  writing, 
164 

Bodmer,  Frederick,  34,  315-16, 

318;  quoted,  31 
Body  words,  133 

Book  selection:  chance,  59-60;  dis¬ 
crimination,  53-54;  guidance,  242- 
51;  responsibility,  254-55;  teach¬ 
ing,  200 

Books:  clubs,  276;  great,  51,  232; 
juvenile,  55-56;  paper-bound,  15- 
16;  reviews,  55,  249-51;  titles  for 
1948,  15,  See  also.  Classics; 

Reading 

“Books  for  Home  Reading”  (list), 
237 

Boys:  “bad”  words,  28-29;  books, 
56;  drives,  247-48;  Janice  Mere¬ 
dith,  244;  language  use,  24-25,  62, 
86;  lisping,  136;  novel  reading, 
264-65,  270,  274;  parties,  85-86; 
physical  growth,  82-83,  86; 

poetry,  292;  puberty,  83;  reading, 
56,  82-84,  86,  252,  258,  264-65, 
270,  274;  remedial  cases,  83;  sex 
development,  86;  writing,  82-83, 
86,  158-60,  165-66,  168-70 
Broadcasting,  by  students,  130-31; 
199-200 

Buddenbrooks  (Mann),  272 
Bunyan,  John,  202 
Byron,  Lord.  George  Gordon,  293, 
quoted,  188 

Candidates,  how  to  nominate,  122 
Caravan  (Galsworthy),  quoted,  264 
Carroll,  Lewis,  44,  quoted,  41,  46 
Case,  use  of,  33,  37,  73 
Catch  phrases,  26 
Censorship,  219,  261 
“Chair,”  meaning  of,  44-45 
Characters,  in  a  novel,  269-71;  in  a 
play,  287-89 
Charged  words,  47 


Chicago  Round  Table,  193 
Children:  behavior,  19-21;  broad¬ 
casts,  behavior  during,  191;  ego¬ 
centric  language,  75-77;  first  days 
of  school,  144;  language,  growth 
in,  63-80;  language,  use  of,  19-21; 
language  problem,  13-14;  listen¬ 
ing,  12-13,  196-98;  listening  tech¬ 
niques,  191-92;  radio,  12-13;  read¬ 
ing,  13,  56,  252;  respect  for,  62; 
sentences,  73-74,  80;  short  stories, 
308;  social  language,  75-77,  79; 
social  standing,  23-24;  speech, 
105;  words,  learned  without  un¬ 
derstanding,  82;  words,  spoken 
per  day,  75;  word  symbols,  71; 
writing,  12-13.  See  also  Boys; 
Girls 

Chinese:  drama,  283-85;  language, 

31 

Choice,  effects  of,  4.  See  also  Selec¬ 
tion 

Cinema.  See  Motion  pictures 
Clarity:  pronoun  reference,  181; 

punctuation,  177;  writing,  161-62 
Classics  (standard),  226-29,  259, 
260-61 

Classification,  of  words,  33,  204-07 
Classroom:  arguments,  111;  audi¬ 
ence  receptivity,  107-09;  con¬ 
troversial  issues,  126-29;  conversa¬ 
tion,  110-12;  discussion  groups, 
115-16;  English,  215-17;  equip¬ 
ment,  39;  freedom,  94,  98; 

periods,  118,  188;  rigidity,  78; 
writing,  107,  145-46 
Clauses:  dangling,  178-79;  depend¬ 
ent,  180;  non-restrictive,  160 
College  Board  examinations,  fn.  94- 
95,  227-29 

College  students,  note-taking,  188 
Comic  strips,  270-71;  drama,  283- 
84;  problem  of,  14;  stereotypes, 
270-71 

“Commercials,”  13 
Communication:  childhood,  80-81; 
compositions,  144;  individuals, 
63-65;  language,  21-23,  26; 

papers,  grading  of,  186;  printing 
press,  10;  reading,  57;  word  in¬ 
terpretation,  69-70;  writing,  144, 
162,  177-78.  See  also  Magazines; 
Motion  pictures;  Newspapers; 
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Communication  (Cont.) 

Printing  press;  Radio;  Speech; 
Television;  Writing 
Compensation  (emotional),  lan¬ 
guage  and,  18-19,  27-29 
Competition,  in  public  schools,  147 
Complex  sentences,  180 
Compositions,  144-46;  marking  of, 
171-86;  source  materials,  153; 
topic  selection,  150.  See  also 
Writing 

Conferences,  with  individuals,  246- 

48 

Confession  magazines,  309 
Confidence:  in  teachers,  135;  writ¬ 
ing,  163 

Conflict,  and  speech  correction,  20 
Confusion:  definitions,  72-73; 

sounds,  16 

Conjugation,  of  verbs,  37,  213 
Consummatory  communication,  27 
Context,  and  word  meaning,  45-46, 
221-22 

Controversial  books,  259-61 
Controversial  issues,  126-29,  i93 
Conversation:  classroom,  107,  110- 
12;  compositions  and,  146;  idea 
examination,  125;  listening,  189; 
phatic  communion,  27;  reading, 
105;  sound  intrusions,  16;  units, 
110-11;  writing,  107,  146 
Conversation  at  Midnight  (Millay), 
quoted,  50 
Copyright,  11 

Core  studies,  known  also  as  cor¬ 
related,  integrated,  project  or  unit 
studies :  conversation,  110-11; 

curricula,  230-32;  listening,  197; 
reading,  100-01;  writing,  148,  153 
Correction,  of  language  or  speech, 
^  20,  134-36,  167 

‘"Corrections,"  in  marking  of  papers, 
177,  183 

Coupe,  meaning  of,  9 
Creative  writing,  150-52 
Criticism:  adaptation  to  the  in¬ 
dividual,  182-83;  form  and  struc¬ 
ture,  177-78;  listening,  192-94; 
novels,  275-76;  speech,  134-36; 
student  papers,  146,  173-76; 

writing,  176-78 

Crowd  approval,  of  speech,  25 
Cruelty,  in  adolescents,  135-36 
Crying,  63-66 


Current  events:  radio,  192-93;  re¬ 
porting  on,  140-42,  195 
Curriculum;  inflexibility,  94,  98;  in¬ 
tegration  or  co-ordination,  230- 
32;  newspapers,  195;  questions, 
approach  to,  103-04 
Cutting,  of  student  papers,  166 

Daily  life,  use  of  language  in,  18-30 
Damn,  variations  on,  28 
Dangling  clauses  and  phrases,  178- 
79  .  . 

Definitions:  children,  78;  dictionary, 
41,  222;  exact,  71;  futility  of,  95; 
limited,  72-73;  parts  of  speech, 
212 

Democracy,  meanings  of,  69 
Dependent  clauses,  180 
Descriptives.  See  Adjectives 
Diagraming,  210-11 
Dialect:  amusement  through  use  of, 
25;  childhood  affection,  20;  cor¬ 
rection,  136;  discussion,  139 
Dickens,  Charles  John  Huff  am: 
Oliver  Twist,  56-57;  publishers, 
11;  women  characters,  259-60 
Dictionary,  use  of,  221-22;  class¬ 
rooms,  39;  definitions,  41,  222 
Digests,  306-07 
Directive  situations,  23 
Discipline  trouble,  240 
Discrimination,  in  reading,  54 
Discussion  and  discussion  groups: 
compositions,  168-70;  critical 
thinking  in,  118-21;  dialects,  139; 
idea  examination,  123-26;  inter¬ 
ruptions,  113-14;  leaders,  112-13; 
motion  pictures,  280-82;  novel 
reading,  273;  physical  setting, 
115-16;  reading,  243-45;  speech 
improvement,  135-36;  teaching, 
129;  time  limitations,  118 
Drama,  59-60;  form,  262;  teaching 
of,  233,  236,  277-90 
Dramatization,  129-30 
“Drive,"  meanings  of,  46 
Drums  (Boyd),  231 

Eastern  speech,  24 
Ego-centric  language,  75-77 
Eighth  grade  students:  book  selec¬ 
tion,  200;  inflected  language, 
207-08;  listening,  196;  novels, 
266,  274;  parties,  85-86;  poetry. 
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292;  reading,  103,  228;  tense 
sequence,  213;  writing,  166,  ex¬ 
ample,  158-59.  See  also  Junior 
high  school 

Elementary  schools,  reading,  225-26, 
228,  257-59 

Eleventh  grade  students:  motion 
pictures,  280-81;  novel  reading, 
270,  275;  review  magazines,  244. 
See  also  High  School 
Eliot,  George,  use  of  metaphor, 
298-99.  See  also  Silas  Marner 
Elizabethan  drama,  283,  284 
Embarrassment,  in  adolescence,  134- 
35 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  quoted, 
202 

Emotion:  controversial  issues,  126- 
27;  emotional  conditioning,  19; 
speech  disabilities,  136-37;  word 
reactions,  47 

Encouragement,  of  students'  writing 
ability,  173-76 

Energy  control,  enlargement  of,  4 
English  accent,  24 
English  Journal,  324;  questions  sent 
to,  33 

English  language:  characteristics, 
32-35;  classroom,  215-17;  de¬ 
velopment,  36-38;  dispersion,  7-9; 
enrichment,  8;  foreigners,  216; 
growth,  31-40;  inflection,  36-37; 
literary,  137;  modern,  215-17; 
nature  of,  34;  origins,  35;  people 
who  speak,  number  of,  3,  7-9; 
potentialities,  5;  Russian  schools, 
8;  secondary  schools,  225-26; 
source  books,  39-40;  standard, 
137;  study  planning,  98-102; 
teachers'  basic  knowledges  and 
understandings,  35-39;  time  al¬ 
lotment  to  study  of,  98-99;  use,  3; 
world  languages,  place  among,  36; 
word  order,  36-37;  word  symbols, 
number  of,  3.  See  also  Language 
Enthusiasm,  88 

Environment,  and  language,  68-73 
Errors,  listening  for,  188 
Escape,  reading  for,  253 
Essays,  301,  307-08 
Euripides,  quoted,  3 
Evangeline  (Longfellow),  292 
"Everybody,"  use  of,  37 
Expansion,  in  writing,  166-67 
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Fear:  of  teacher  comment,  174;  of 
writing,  167,  171 

Fiction,  reading  of,  52-53,  259-60, 
264-77 

Figures  of  speech,  151 
Files,  for  compositions,  149 
First  grade  pupils:  language,  62,  75, 
144;  time-sense,  213;  writing,  163 
Foreign  accent,  correction,  136-37 
Foreign  languages,  17,  205-06; 

literatures,  57;  phrases,  24;  read¬ 
ing,  242;  sounds  not  used  in 
English,  67-68;  study,  207-08, 
229;  teachers,  38.  See  also  Latin 
Foreigners,  teaching  of  English  to, 
216 

Formality,  in  speaking,  117,  120, 

137 

Four-year-old:  "cute  or  cunning," 
131;  sentences,  73;  speech,  105- 
06;  vocabulary,  62-63 
Fragment  error,  179-80 
France,  invasion  of,  role  of  a  com¬ 
mon  language  in,  8 
French  language,  17 
Freud,  Sigmund,  6,  18 
Friendliness,  27;  group,  146-48 
Future  tense,  213-14 

Galsworthy,  John,  quoted,  264 
Gangs,  speech  patterns  of,  24-25 
General  ability  tests,  231-32 
Generalizations,  220-21;  fact  check¬ 
ing,  126;  fiction  characters,  270; 
report  writing,  154;  use  of,  46-47 
Genesis  11:6,  quoted,  7 
German  language,  17 
Gift  of  Tongues,  The  (Schlauch), 
34,  318;  quoted,  31 
Gifted  students,  compositions,  146- 
47 

Girls:  "bad"  words,  28-29;  drives, 
247-48;  language  as  a  substitute 
for  understanding,  example,  29- 
30;  language  growth,  62;  lisping, 
28,  136;  novel  reading,  264-65, 
275;  parties,  85-86;  poetry,  293; 
puberty,  83;  reading,  56,  82-84, 
86,  264-65,  275;  remedial  cases, 
83;  romance,  86;  sex  interest,  86; 
writing,  82-83,  86,  159-60,  165, 
168,  examples,  159,  176-77 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  quoted,  312 
Grading  papers,  171-72,  185-86 
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Graduate  students,  use  of  pronouns, 
181 

Grammar:  changes  in,  138;  classifi¬ 
cation,  204-07;  definition,  138; 
elementary,  212;  English,  35,  207- 
10;  foreign  languages,  37-38;  stu¬ 
dent  opinion  of,  215;  students' 
knowledge  of,  fn.  35;  teachers,  33- 
35,  210;  teaching  methods,  202- 
04,  211-12,  224 
‘'Great”  books,  51,  232 
Greek:  drama,  283,  285;  language, 
226 

Grey,  Zane,  265-66 
Group  discussion:  leaders,  112-13; 
procedures,  121-23;  responsibility, 
114-16 

Group  friendliness,  146-48 
Group  selection,  and  speech,  24-25 
Growth  and  Structure  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language  (Jespersen),  317; 
quoted,  31 

Guidance:  listening,  196;  reading, 
242-51 

Gutenberg,  Johannes,  10 
Guttural  sounds,  67 

Hamlet  (Shakespeare),  269-70,  284 
Hand  waving,  170 
Hearer  aid,  in  speech  interpretation, 
105-06 

Hearing,  without  listening,  188,  190 
“Heathen,”  eliminated  from  speech 
of  Christian  people,  9 
“High,”  meanings  of,  69 
High  school  (senior):  drama,  277- 
79,  282;  essays,  307-08;  foreign 
language  selection,  17;  generaliza¬ 
tions,  221;  grammar,  211;  homes, 
231-32;  language  knowledge,  205- 
07;  new'spaper  editorials,  304; 
novel  reading,  264,  273,  275- 
76;  poetry,  290-94;  population 
changes,  229-30;  pulp  magazines, 
306;  reading,  253,  264,  273;  short 
stories,  308-10;  slang,  24;  vocab¬ 
ulary,  182;  words  and  the  things 
for  which  they  seem  to  stand  for, 
218-21;  writing,  148-50.  See  also, 
Junior  High  School;  Tenth  grade; 
Eleventh  grade;  Twelfth  grade 
“Highway  Man,  The”  (Noyes),  296 
Home  (family):  adolescence,  85; 
confusion,  16;  high  school  stu¬ 


dents,  231-32;  language,  learned 
at,  20,  81;  reading  lists,  237-38; 
slang,  25 
Humility,  88 
Humor  and  wit,  25-26 

Ideas:  criticism  of,  173-76;  exam¬ 
ination  of,  123-26;  in  speeches, 
134,  136;  in  writing,  168 
In  Memoriam  A.H.H.  (Tennyson), 
quoted,  61 

Incomplete  expressions,  179-80 
Individuals:  confidence  through 

conversation,  109-10;  criticism 
adapted  to,  182-83;  language, 
growth,  61-63;  language,  use,  17- 
30 

Infancy:  babbling,  32;  communica¬ 
tion,  63-68;  crying,  63-65;  lan¬ 
guage,  62-63,  65-68,  76-77;  social 
standing,  23-24;  voices,  associa¬ 
tions  with,  12 
Inferiority  feelings,  18 
Infinitives,  74 

Inflection  (language),  fn.  35,  38;  ex¬ 
planation  with  examples,  207-08; 
nouns,  212;  pronouns,  212; 
word  meanings,  36-37 
Inflection  (voice),  10,  25 
Inhibition,  80-81 
Initiative,  of  students,  251-55 
Insanity,  19 

Insight,  development  in  writing, 
158-59 

Intelligence,  emphasis  on,  241 
International  disagreements,  46 
Interruptions:  in  discussion  groups, 
113-14;  of  speakers,  135 
Intonation,  in  speech,  1 1 
Inventions  and  discoveries,  use  and 
control,  4-5,  21 
“It’s  me,”  use  of,  138-39 
Ivanhoe  (Scott),  referred  to,  4,  239, 
260 

James,  Henry,  93 
Janice  Meredith  (Ford),  244 
Jespersen,  Otto,  316-18;  English 
language,  role  of,  quoted,  31; 
grammar,  quoted,  204-05,  211- 
12;  language  perspective,  34 
Johnson,  Wendell,  quoted,  141 
Judgment,  261 
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Junior  high  school  students:  biog¬ 
raphy,  300;  creative  writing,  150- 
51;  discussion,  120;  height  differ¬ 
ences,  85;  novel  reading,  265-66; 
plays,  282;  poetry,  292,  296;  pro¬ 
nouns,  181;  reading,  56;  report 
writing,  153;  sex  differences,  83; 
source  material,  153;  spelling, 
182;  tense,  in  writing,  213;  vocab¬ 
ulary,  182;  word  use,  176,  218-19; 
writing,  148-50,  213.  See  also  Sev¬ 
enth  grade;  Eighth  grade;  Ninth 
grade  students 
Juvenile  books,  55-56 

Keats,  John,  293 
Kindergarten,  144 

“Kitchen,"  mental  pictures  of  a,  9 
“Knave,"  meaning  of,  42 

LaFarge,  Oliver,  quoted,  3 
Language:  activity  substitute,  29; 
adolescence,  83-88;  amusement, 
as  a  basis  for,  25-26;  behavior  and, 
18-19,  22-23;  body  movements, 
66,  78,  117;  children,  use  of,  19- 
21;  compensations,  27-29;  control, 
16;  correction,  20;  cumulative 
nature  of,  63;  definition,  “glib," 
5;  dissemination,  10;  education, 
155;  ego-centric,  75-77;  environ¬ 
ment,  68-73,  ySi  formal,  137; 
growth,  31-32,  61-88,  208-09; 

homes,  20,  81;  human  adjust¬ 
ment,  49;  importance  of  under¬ 
standing,  18;  infants,  76-77;  loy¬ 
alties,  17;  magic,  22;  nature, 
need  to  reassess,  6,  32;  necessity 
of  speaking  more  than  one,  37; 
oversimplification,  48;  patterns, 
218;  preservation,  10;  rapport 
establishment,  26-27;  release 
through,  27-29;  revolution,  11-16; 
role  of,  changed  concepts  toward, 
6;  school,  impact  of,  80-83;  so¬ 
cial,  38-39,  75-77.  79;  structure, 
74;  teaching  about,  24;  20th  cen¬ 
tury  communication,  11-16;  un¬ 
derstanding,  substitute  for,  29-30; 
uses,  chief,  21-30.  See  also  Eng¬ 
lish  language;  Foreign  languages; 
Speech 

Language,  Its  Nature,  Development, 
and  Origin  (Jespersen),  34,  318 
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Language  in  Thought  and  Action 
(Hayakawa),  23,  319-20,  322 
Latin  language:  case,  37;  conjuga¬ 
tion,  37;  inflection,  207-08;  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  226;  study  of,  35; 
word  meanings,  210 
Leaders,  and  leadership,  39-40,  241 
Learning,  excitement  from,  88-89 
Lectures,  note-taking  of,  188 
Libraries:  card  catalogues,  102,  244; 
classroom,  246;  reading  guidance, 
102-03;  use  of,  245-46 
lie  and  lay,  212 

Life,  books  measured  in  terms  of, 
248,  275_ 

Life  magazine,  14,  305 
Linguistics,  205 
Lisping,  28,  136 

Listening,  188-201;  adolescence,  84; 
children,  13;  competency;  58-60; 
discussion  groups,  114,  115;  ego¬ 
centric  speech,  76;  equipment, 
198-200;  interruption,  11;  into¬ 
nation,  11;  radio,  11-12;  televi¬ 
sion,  11-12;  uninterrupted,  200 
Literary  form,  problem  of,  261-63 
Literary  Taste  (Bennett),  quoted, 
225 

Literature:  availability  today,  53; 
boys,  83-84;  foreign,  57;  language 
changes,  6;  past,  51-52;  reading 
and,  235;  secondary  schools,  226- 
29;  teaching  of,  50-51 
Locutions,  acceptance  of,  138-39 
Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth: 
Evangeline,  292;  “My  Lost 
Youth,"  quoted,  143 
Loom  of  Language,  The  (Bodmer), 
34,  316,  318;  quoted,  31 
Loudspeaker  announcements,  199 
Lowell,  Amy,  293 

Macbeth  (Shakespeare),  284 
Magazines  and  periodical  literature, 
15-16;  current  events,  53;  digests, 
306-07;  novel  condensations,  276- 
77;  pulps,  306-07;  reading  of, 
52-53,  58,  303-06;  school,  149 
Manuscripts,  15 
Marking,  of  papers,  171-86 
Mathematics,  6,  58 
Meanings  of  words,  41-49;  changes 
in,  9-11;  expanded,  63;  language 
learning,  childhood,  77-78;  mul- 
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Meanings  of  words  (Cont.) 

tiple  meanings,  221-23;  study 
of,  41-49;  teaching  inaccuracy, 
214-15;  writing,  178-80.  See  also 
Definitions 
Memorizing,  188 

Men  Must  Act  (Mumford),  quoted, 
93 

Men  teachers,  56 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The  (Shake¬ 
speare):  controversial  quality  in, 
124-25,  259;  introduction  bleak¬ 
ness,  286-88;  Jessica’s  need  for  a 
mythology  text,  287;  Portia’s 
speech,  284 

Metaphor,  223-24,  296,  298-300 
Middle  Western  speech,  24 
Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent,  quoted, 
50 

Mills,  Enos,  258 
Milton,  John,  296-97 
Montaigne,  Michel  Eyquem  de, 
quoted,  105 

Motion  pictures  (talking),  278-80; 
attendance,  130;  children,  12;  dis¬ 
cussion  about,  280-82;  drama 
teaching,  236;  literature,  58-60; 
news  events,  53;  novel  reading, 
264,  268,  270;  orientation  in, 
287-88;  reading,  influenced  by, 
233;  speech,  use  of,  11;  verbal¬ 
ization,  14 

Movable  type,  10-11,  15 
Mumford,  Lewis,  quoted,  93 
‘‘My  Lost  Youth”  (Longfellow), 
quoted,  143 

Mythology:  Milton’s  use,  296-97; 
Shakespeare’s  use,  287 

Names  of  people,  meanings,  109 
Nasal  sounds,  67 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  228-29,  230,  237 
Nature  of  Literature,  The  (Pollock), 
235 

Navy,  use  of  profanity,  28 
News  broadcasts,  53,  192-93,  199 
Newspapers,  15-16,  301-05;  circula¬ 
tion,  15;  curricula,  195;  editorials, 
304-05;  number  of,  15;  reading, 
52,  57-58,  301-05;  school,  149 
Ninth  grade  students:  book  recom¬ 
mendations,  55;  book  sampling, 
245;  Drums,  reading  of,  231; 


literature,  228;  newspapers,  304; 
novel  reading,  265,  276;  parties, 
85-86;  poetry,  292;  reading,  254- 
55,  265,  276;  short  story,  308-09; 
tabooed  words,  219;  tense  se¬ 
quence,  213;  writing,  example, 
176-77.  See  also  Junior  high 
school  students 

Nomination,  of  candidates,  122 
Nominative  absolute,  160 
Non-existent  referents,  46-47 
Non-restrictive  clauses,  160 
North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools,  229 
Note-taking,  188 

Nouns:  infants’  use  of,  68;  inflec¬ 
tion,  212 

Novels,  reading  of,  52-53,  259-60, 
264-77 

Obscene  words,  28-29 
Ohio  State  University  School,  fn. 
101 

Old  Testament,  269 
Oliver  Twist  (Dickens),  56-57 
On  the  Education  of  Children, 
(Montaigne),  quoted,  105 
One-year-old,  vocabulary,  70 
Oral  English,  105-42 
Oral  reading  of  poetry,  294-95 
Outlines,  for  compositions,  155-58 
Oversimplification  of  language,  48 

Panels,  115-16 
Papers,  marking  of,  171-86 
Paragraphing,  178 
Parents:  body  words,  133;  contro¬ 
versial  issues,  126-27;  foreign,  136; 
language  as  a  substitute  for  under¬ 
standing,  29;  language  learned 
from,  20-21;  reading,  55;  slang, 
25;  speech  encouragement,  24; 
words  for,  66 
Parliamentary  law,  121-23 
Parts  of  speech,  210-12 
Passive  voice,  children’s  use  of,  73 
Past  tense,  children’s  use  of,  74 
“Patterns”  (Lowell),  293 
Peace,  meaning  of,  47-48 
Penmanship,  86 
Penseroso,  II  (Milton),  296-97 
People,  Yes,  The  (Sandburg), 
quoted,  17,  171 

Periodical  literature.  See  Magazines 
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Phatic  communion,  27 
Philology,  6,  19 

Phrases:  dangling,  178-79;  reality, 
220 

Physical  education  teachers,  134 
Physical  growth,  in  boys  and  girls, 
82-83 

Physics,  language  changes  and,  6 
Piaget,  Jean,  75-76,  315 
'‘Piece  of  String,  A"  (de  Maupas¬ 
sant),  308-09 

Plays,  59-60;  form,  262;  reading 
of,  233,  236,  277-90 
Pleasure,  reading  for,  253 
Plot,  268,  273-75 
Pocket  Book  of  Verse,  294 
Poetry,  290-300;  dislike  of,  290; 
form,  151,  261-62,  294;  meta¬ 
phors,  223-24,  298-300;  reading 
aloud,  294-95;  remoteness,  151- 
52;  rhyrrie,  151 
Pollock,  Thomas  Clark,  235 
“Prairie,  The"  (Sandburg),  297 
Praise:  of  better  compositions,  147; 

of  writing,  173-74 
Premature  assignments,  107 
Prepositions,  73 
Preschool  language,  78,  81 
Primary  teachers,  133 
Printing  press  (movable  type),  10- 
11,  15 

Profanity:  adolescence,  132-33;  in¬ 
fancy,  24;  masculine  protest,  28; 
sex  behavior  and,  28-29;  woman's 
status  changes,  25;  writing,  219 
Progressive  education,  72 
Project  curriculum,  100,  197.  See 
also  Core  studies 

Prometheus  Unbound  (Euripides), 
quoted,  3 

Pronouns:  children,  73;  inflection^ 
212;  reference,  181,  214 
Prosody,  294 

Provincialism,  52,  57,  206 
Pseudo-scholarship,  210 
Psychiatry,  6 

Psychology:  adolescence,  85;  crying, 
65;  foreign  language  study,  229; 
grammar,  205;  language  growth, 
31-32;  speech  disabilities,  136-37; 
spelling,  181;  word  symbols,  6, 
18,  19 

Puberty,  83,  85;  and  novel  reading, 
264-65 
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Public  schools;  competition,  147; 

printing  press,  10 
Pulp  magazines,  306-07 
Punctuation:  clarity,  177;  errors, 
correction  of,  158;  sentence 
structure,  178 

Pupil  participation  and  initiative, 
98,  251-55 

Pygmalion  (Shaw),  287 

Quality,  in  writing,  166 
Quantity,  in  writing,  166,  184 
Quoted  material,  in  compositions, 

153-54 

Race  prejudice,  261 
Radio,  11-16;  adolescence,  87-88; 
assignments,  198;  broadcasting  by 
high  school  students,  130-31,  199- 
200;  children,  12-13;  control  of, 
194;  discussions,  119;  listening 
practices,  changed  by,  189-90; 
listening  to,  200-01;  literature,  58- 
60;  nervous  system,  191;  news 
comments,  53,  192-93,  199;  novel 
reading  and,  268;  participation 
illusion,  11-12;  plays,  281-83; 
reading  needs,  change  in,  232-33; 
speech  use  of,  11;  taboo  words, 
48;  teaching  adjunct,  193-95, 
199-201 

Rapport,  establishment  of,  26-27 
“Rationalization,"  18,  29 
Raw  Material  (LaFarge),  quoted,  3 
Reading,  225-63;  aloud,  294-95;  as¬ 
signments,  197-98;  average  citi¬ 
zen,  192;  boys,  56,  83-84,  86, 
252,  258,  264-65,  270,  274;  chil¬ 
dren,  13;  classics,  226-29;  com¬ 
petency,  52-58;  core  studies,  100- 
01;  girls,  56,  83-84,  86,  264-65, 
275;  guidance,  242-51;  life  terms, 
255-63;  lifelong  activity,  256;  lists, 
237-38;  literature  and,  235;  phys¬ 
ical  growth,  83-84;  process,  52; 
program,  225-63;  pupil  initiative, 
251-55;  radio,  influence  of,  232- 
33;  reader  experience,  251;  rec¬ 
ords,  249,  examples,  328-31; 
sound  intrusions,  16;  speech  and, 
105;  speech  differences,  138;  stu¬ 
dent  compositions,  172;  student 
habits,  230;  teaching  of,  14,  225- 
63;  tests,  235;  variety,  236-42; 
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Reading  (Cont.) 

what  it  gives  us,  105.  See  also 
Biography;  Magazines;  News¬ 
papers;  Novels;  Plays;  Poetry 
Recitation  periods,  118,  188 
Recording  devices,  11,  199-200 
Reference  sources,  39-40 
Release,  through  language,  27-29 
Reluctance,  to  writing,  162-65 
“Remedial"  cases,  83,  240-41 
Reports:  oral,  116-17;  source  mate¬ 
rials,  153;  written,  152-55 
Respect,  for  children,  62;  for  stu¬ 
dents,  173,  178 

Responsibility:  teacher’s,  54*57; 

ivriting,  172,  175 
Reviewers:  book,  55;  motion  picture, 
5?. 

Revision,  of  papers,  184 
Rewriting,  of  papers,  184-85 
Rhyme,  151 
Rhythm,  294,  295 
Roots,  of  words,  208-10 
Rules  of  Order  (Robert’s),  121 
Russian,  study  of,  8 

“s,"  for  plural  meanings,  74 
Sabatini,  Rafael,  265-66 
Sampling,  of  books,  245 
Sandburg,  Carl:  People,  Yes,  The, 
quoted,  17,  171;  “Prairie,  The," 
297 

Scanning,  of  poetry,  294 
Schlauch,  Margaret,  34,  315-16, 
318;  quoted,  31 

School,  impact  on  language,  80-83 
Secondary  schools:  literature,  226- 
29;  student  ability,  203.  See  also 
High  School;  Junior  High  School 
Selection  (choice):  poetry,  291-93; 
problem  of,  4,  15;  reading,  57- 
58.  See  also  Book  selection 
Self-revelation,  through  writing,  160- 
61 

Self-understanding,  through  drama¬ 
tization,  1 30 
Semantics,  41-49,  132 
Senior  high  school.  See  High  school 
Sensory  experience,  10,  11 
Sentences:  adolescence,  84-85;  com¬ 
plex,  180;  confused,  178;  devel¬ 
opment,  73-74;  “in  the  environ¬ 
ment,”  69;  patterns,  216;  struc¬ 


ture,  84-85,  177-80;  word  order, 
36-37 

Settings:  of  novels,  267,  269,  273; 
of  plays,  285-87 

Seventh  grade  students:  composi¬ 
tions,  149;  discussion  groups,  116; 
drama,  283;  language  knowledge, 
205;  listening,  190-91,  196; 

novels,  266,  274;  outline  making, 
example,  157;  poetry,  292;  read¬ 
ing,  253,  266,  274.  See  also  Junior 
high  school  students 
Sex  and  sex  behavior:  language 
growth,  83-88;  tabooed  words, 
28-29,  132-33 

Shakespeare,  William:  plays,  dislike 
for,  284;  popularity  in  his  times, 
290;  recordings,  288;  tabooed 
words,  132;  teacher  aid  in  study¬ 
ing,  285.  See  also  Hamlet;  Mac¬ 
beth;  Merchant  of  Venice 
Shaw,  George  Bernard,  287 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (Goldsmith), 
quoted,  312 
Short  story,  the,  308-10 
Silas  Marner  (Eliot):  adolescent  re¬ 
action  to,  238,  258;  comic  strip 
influence,  271;  referred  to,  4,  94 
sit  and  sat,  212 

Six-year-olds,  language  development, 
62,  75 

Sixth  grade,  critical  listening,  196 
Slang:  discussion  units,  133;  gang 
or  crowd  approval,  24-25;  humor, 
26;  metaphors,  223;  writing,  219; 
youth’s  password,  21 
Smith,  Mary  Katherine,  75,  315 
Social  change,  effect  on  language, 
38-39,  47-49 

Social  language,  75-77,  79-80 
Social  standing,  language  used  to 
achieve,  23-25 
Sound  symbols,  10 
Spanish  language,  17 
Speaker-hearer  situations,  13 
Speakers:  modern  attitude  toward, 
189-90;  training,  198 
Speech  and  speaking:  adolescence, 
84;  “all-over"  quality  of,  67;  as¬ 
signments,  112;  body  movements 
accompanying,  117;  children,  105; 
communication,  26;  correction, 
20-21,  134-36;  disabilities,  136- 
37;  dramatization,  129-30;  en- 
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couragement,  24;  figures  of,  151; 
forms  and  levels,  137-38;  improve¬ 
ment,  134-36;  infant’s,  65-68;  in¬ 
flection,  10;  informal,  137-39;  in¬ 
hibition,  80-81;  intonation,  11; 
modification,  25;  outlines,  119- 
20;  parts  of,  210-12;  personal 
quality,  10;  pleasure  in,  26;  stand¬ 
ards,  137-39;  teaching,  105-42. 
See  also  English  language;  Lan¬ 
guage 

Spelling,  177-78,  181-82,  184 
Stammering,  136-37 
Stereotypes,  270-71 
Students;  ability  variations,  203, 
238-39;  abstractions,  203;  back¬ 
ground  as  related  to  reading,  264- 
66;  discussion  groups,  112-16; 
grammar,  fn.  35,  215;  note-tak¬ 
ing,  188;  profanity,  219;  radio 
broadcasting,  130-31,  199-200; 

radio  listening,  196-98;  reading 
guidance,  242-51;  reading  habits, 
230;  reading  initiative,  251-55; 
report  making,  116-17;  respect 
for,  165;  slang,  219;  teacher  con¬ 
tact,  102-03;  teacher’s  informa¬ 
tion  about,  160 

Studious  pupils,  compositions,  146- 
47 

Study  course  (fixed),  limitations  of, 
254 

Style,  in  writing,  180 
Subject-predicate  combinations,  73 
Subordinate  clauses,  73-74 
Sunday  papers,  15 
Superlatives,  dulling  effect  of,  3 
Supervisors,  98 
Symbolism,  10,  14,  18,  71 

Tabooed  words,  28-29,  48,  132-347 
219 

Tale  of  Two  Cities ,  A  (Dickens), 
239 

Talking,  for  the  sake  of  talking, 
26,  141 

Talking  pictures.  See  Motion  pic¬ 
tures 

Taste  in  reading,  development  of, 

275-77  ,  ^  ^ 

Teachers:  as  an  example,  59;  body 
words,  133;  dangerous,  32;  de¬ 
velopment,  89-90;  direction  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  94-98;  fear  of,  142; 
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fearful,  98;  handicap,  worst,  88; 
honesty,  165;  hostess  role,  no; 
leaders  in  their  field,  39-40;  limi¬ 
tations,  88;  moral  values,  147; 
nourishment  of  their  own  minds, 
55-56;  phatic  communion,  27; 
provincialism,  52,  57;  reading  dis¬ 
crimination,  54;  responsibility,  54- 
57,  90,  94-98;  shortcomings, 

lamentations  of,  4;  speakers,  in¬ 
terruption  of,  135;  student  con¬ 
tact,  102-03,  160;  writing  for 
publication,  145 
Television:  children,  12;  importance, 
59;  novel  reading  and,  268;  par¬ 
ticipation  illusion,  11-12;  plays, 
281;  speech,  influence  on,  11 
Tennyson,  Lord.  Alfred,  quoted,  61 
Tension,  and  speech  correction,  20- 
21 

Tenth  grade  students:  communica¬ 
tion  of,  108-09;  critical  listening, 
196-97;  physical  growth,  86;  re¬ 
view  magazines,  244;  “school 
spirit”  interpretation,  220-21;  sex 
development,  86;  writing,  175. 
See  also  High  school 
Terhune,  Albert  Payson,  266 
Term  validity,  220-21 
Thought,  oversimplifications  of,  48 
Through  the  Looking  Glass  (Car- 
roll),  44,  quoted,  41,  46 
Time-sense,  development  of,  213 
Tolerance,  261 

Tolstoy,  Count  Lev,  272,  275 
Topic  selection,  for  compositions, 
150 

Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  193 
Translations,  57,  206 
Twelfth  grade  students;  discussion, 
120-21;  example,  124;  novel  read¬ 
ing,  274,  276;  reading,  255,  274; 
spelling,  182.  See  also  High 
school 

Two-year-old:  body  movement,  66; 
sentences,  73;  vocabulary,  70 

Understanding,  language  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for,  29-30 
UNESCO,  206 

Unified  studies.  See  Core  studies 
United  Nations,  49,  205-06 
Usage  problems,  212,  217-18 
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Value:  in  books,  275-76;  in  grad¬ 
ing  papers,  185-86 
Verbs:  agreement,  33;  children,  73; 
forms,  213-14;  infants’  use,  68; 
tenses,  213-14 
Verse  writing,  151 
Vocabulary,  62-63;  adolescence,  84- 
85;  children,  70;  development, 
example,  97;  infancy,  62-63;  out- 
of-school,  81 

War,  meaning  of,  47-48 
War  and  Peace  (Tolstoy),  272 
‘'Waterloo”  (Byron),  quoted,  188 
Were  We  Guinea  Pigs?  (Holt, 
1938),  fn.  101,  323 
Western  speech,  24 
“when,”  use  of,  74 
Wood-magic,  device  to  overcome 
word-magic,  77 

Words:  backgrounds,  208-10;  body 
activity,  66;  body  words,  133; 
care  in  the  use  of,  22;  charged, 
47;  children,  12;  classification, 
33,  204-07;  compensation,  18-19; 
confusion,  16;  deceptive  quality 
of,  5-6;  emotional  overtones,  222- 
23;  function,  214-15;  humor,  25- 
26;  inferiority  feelings,  18;  in¬ 
formative  quality  of,  5-6;  interpre¬ 
tation,  69-70;  literal  meanings, 
222;  magic,  77,  132,  218-21; 

meaning,  9-11,  41-49,  77-78,  214- 


15,  221-23;  new  words,  207;  or¬ 
der,  36-37,  73,  216;  play  on,  25- 
26;  pleasure  of  making,  26;  real¬ 
ity,  220;  roots,  208-10;  social 
progress,  47-49;  symbolism,  3,  18, 
71;  tabooed,  28,  132-34 
Wordsworth,  William,  293 
World  fellowship,  57 
World  government,  role  of  lan¬ 
guage,  6 
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